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TO THE KEADER. 



THE following brief extract from the life of De 
Quincey, in the " English Cycloptedia," edited 
by Charles Knight, may be appropriately placed here 
in connection with this volume : — 

" It was in the year 1807 that De Quincey first 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Soathey; and on quitting college in 1808 he 
took up his abode at the Lakes, and became one of 
the intellectual brotherhood there constituted by 
these men. Wilson was a resident at the Lakes 
about the same time. The difference between De 
Quincey and the Laldsts was — that his element was 
exclusively Proaa Like Coleridge, but with pe- 
culiarities sofGcient to distinguish bini from that 
thinker, he plulosophiaed, and analysed, and specu- 
lated in sympathy with the new literary mov^uent 
of -which the Lake party was a manifestation. He 
resided ten or eleven years at the Lakes ; and during 
these ten or eleven years we are to suppose him 
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increasing his knowledge of Greek, of German, and 
of Universal Hifitoiy and Literature. 

" In point of time De Quincey prece<Ied Carlyte 
S8 a literary medium between Germany and this 
coimtry; and some of his earliest literary efforts 
were trauEilations from Lessing, Bichter, and other 
German authors. 

" These literary efforts, begun while he was still a 
student at the Lakes, were continued with growing 
abundance aftfir he left thorn in 1819." 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKES. 



EARLY IIEMOBIAIS OF GBiSMEBK. 

Soon after my return to Oxford in 1807-8, I received a 
letter from Misa 'Wordaworth, asking for any aubacriptions 
I might succeed in obtaining, amongst my college friends, 
in aid of tlie funds tlien raising on behalf of an orphan 
femily, who had become such by an affecting tragedy that 
had occurred within a few weeks from my visit to Gnismere. 

Miss Wordsworth's ample but fervid memoir not being 
within my reach at this moment, I must tniBt to my own 
recollectioiiB and my own impressions to retrace the stoiy ; 
which, aiter all, is not much of a stoiy to escite or to im- 
press, unless for those who can find a sufficient interest in 
the trials and calamities of hard-woddng peasants, and can 
reverence the fortitude which, being lodged in so frail a 
tenement as the person of a little girl, not much, if any- 
thing, above nine years old, could face an occasion of sud- 
den mysterious abandonment, and could tower up, during 
one night, into the perfect energies of womanhood, under 
the mere pressure of difficolty, and under the sense of new- 
bom rcBponeibUities awfully bequeathed to her, and in the 
most lonely, perhaps, of English habitations. 

The little valley of Easedale, which, and the neigbbou> 
hood of which, were the scenes of tliese intercstine evente, 
A — n. 
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2 KiicoLLtxrions ov ran lakeb. 

is, on its own accuuui, une of the most impreasiTe soli- 
tiiilps amongst the mountains of the Lake district ; and 1 
must pause to describe it Easedale is impresBiTe ca a 
Botitnde ; for the depth of the secluBion is brought out and 
forced more pointedly upon the feelings by the thin scat 
teiing of houses over its sides, and over the surface of what 
may be called its flour. These are not above sis at the 
most ; 'and one, the remotest of the whole, was untenanted 
fur all the thirty years of my acquaintance with the place. 
Secondly, it is impressive from the excesMve loveliness 
which adorns its little area. This is brokeu up into sniaJl 
fields and miniature meadows, separated, not — as too ofteu 
happeoe, with sad injury to the beaut; of the Lake coun- 
try — by stone walla, but sometimes by little hedgerows, 
soinetimes by little sparkling, pebbly " becks," lustrous to 
the veiy bottom, and not too broad for a child's flying leap ; 
and sometimes by wild self-eown woodlands of birch, aider, 
holly, mountain ash, and hazel, that meander through the 
valley, intervening the different estates with natural sylvan 
marches, and giving cheerfidness in winter by the bright 
scarlet of their berries. It is the character of all the 
northern Eu^h valleys, as I have already remarked — aad 
it is a character first noticed by Wordsworth^ — that th^ 
assume, in their bottom areas, the level, floor-like shape, 
making everywhere a direct angle with the surrounding 
bills, and definitely marking out the marfpu of their out- 
lines : whereas the Welsh valleys have too ofteu the glaring 
imperfection of the basin shape, which allows no sense of any 
flat area or valley surface : the bills are already commeno- 
inu at the very centre of what is called the level area. The 
liltle valley of Easedale is, in this respect, us highly finished 
us in every other ; and in the Westmoveliind spring, which 
may be cunsidei-ed Miiy aud the earlier luilf of Jnne, whilst 
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KAKLY UEUOKTALB or OBASUERB. 3 

the grase in tha meadows is yet Bhort from the habit uI 
keeping the sheep on it until a much Uter period than 
elsewhere (viz., until the mountains are bo for cleared of 
snow and the probability of storms, as to make it safe 
to send them out on their Biunmer migration), it fol- 
lows naturally that the little fields in Easedale have the 
most lawny appearance, and, from the humidity of the 
Westmoreland • climate, the most verdant that it is 
possible to imagine. But there is a third advantage 
possessed by this Easedale, above other rival valleys, in 
the sublimity of its mountain barriera. In one of its 
many rocky recesses is seen a " force " {such is the local 
name for a cataract), white with foam, descending at all 
seasons with considcraUe strength, and, after the melting 
of snows, with an Alpine violence. Follow the leading of 
this "force" for three quarters of a mjle, and yo\i come to 
a little mountain lake, locally termed a " tarn," + the very 
finest and most gloomily siiblime of its class. From this 
tarn it was, I doubt not, though applying it to another, 
tliat Wordsworth drew the circumstances of his general 

* It 19 pretty genenUy knonn, perhaps, tbat WeBlnkorelaad and 
Deyonebire are tlie two raiDiwl counties in England. At Eirkbj 
LongdnlR, Ijing just on the outer mitrgia of the Lsks district, one- 
Efth more rain is compated to tail than in the adjacent connties on 
the same western side of England. But it is hIso notonDus, tbat tbe 
neatem side of the island nniienall; is more rain; ttiaa the east. 
Colling called it the showery west. 

f A tarn is a lake, generally (perhaps always) a small one; and 
always, as I think (but this 1 have bean! dispnled), lying above the 
level of the inhabited valleys and the lar^ lakes; and subject to this 
farther regtriction, Erst noticed by Wordsworth, that it has no niflin 
feeder. Now, this latter accident of the thing at once explains and 
autbenlicateB my account of tbe uxrrd, viz., that it is the Danish word 
taaren [a tridcling ofUar)), a depoait of wnlers from the weeping u( 
rain down 'he auiuoih Usees of the roek'. 
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4 BECOLLEOTIONS ijf TUB LAKES. 

description. And fer beyond this " enonnoua banier." 
tlist thus imprisons the very winds, tower upwards tbe 
a^piting heads (usually enveloped in cloud and mist) of 
Glaramara, Bow Fell, and the otJier fills of Langdale 
Head and Borrowdale. Easedale, in ite relation to Grae- 
inere, is a chamber within a chamber, or rather a closet 
within a chamber — a chapel within a cathedral — a little 
private iioratoiy within a chapeL The aole approach, as I 
have mentioned, in from Grasmere ; and some one outlet 
there must inevitably be in eveiy vale that can be inter- 
esting to a human occupant, since without water it would 
not be habitable ; and running water must force an egress 
for itself, and, conaequentiy, an ingress for the reader and 
myself : bkit, properly speaking, there is no other. For, 
when you expbre the remoter end of the vale, at which 
you suspect some commnnication with the world outside, 
you find before you a most formidable amount of climbing, 
the extent of which can hardly be measured where there is 
no solitary object of human workmanship or vestige ot 
animal life, not a sheep-track, not a shepherd's hovel, but 
rock and heath, heath and rock, toaaed about in monoto- 
nous confusion. And, aft«r the ascent is mastered, you 
descend into a second vale — long, narrow, sterile — ^known 
by the name of " Far Easedale : " from which point, if you 
could drive a tunnel under the everlasting hills, perhaps 
six or seven miles might bring you to the nearest habita- 
tion of man, in Borrowdale; but, going over the mountains, 
the road cannot be less than twelve or fourteen, and, in 
point of fetigufl, at the least twenty. This long valley, 
which is really terrific at noonday, from its utter loneliness 
and desolation, completes the defences of little sylvan Ease- 
dale. There is one door into it from the Graamere side : 
bat that door is obscure ; and on every other quarter there 
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ie no dour at all ; not any, the roughest, access, but Bu<;h 
u would demand a da/a walking. 

Such is the solitude— so deep and so rich in miniature 
beauty — of Easedale ; and m this solitode it was that 
George and Saiah Green, two poor and hard-working pea- 
sants, dwelt, with a numeroos &mily of small children. 
Poor as they were, they had won the general respect of the 
neighbourhood, liom the uncomplaining finuness with which 
they bore the hardships of their lot, and from the decent 
attiie in which the good mother of the family contrived 
to send out her children to the Graamere parish-school. 
It is a custom, and a very ancient one, in Westmoreland — 
the same custom (resting ou the same causes) I have wit- 
nessed also in southern Scotland — that any sale by auction 
of household furniture (and seldom a month passes without 
something of the si>. t) forms an excuse for the good women, 
throughout the wl>uie t'ircumfcrcnce of perhaps four or five 
valleys, to aasemhle at the place of sale, with the nominal 
purpose of buying Bumethiug they may happen to want. 
A sale, except it were of the sort exclusively interesting 
to farming mm, is a kind of general intimation to the 
country, from the owner of the property, that he will, on 
that afternoon, be "at home" to all comers, and hopes to 
see as large an attendance as possible. Accordingly, it was 
the almost invariable custom — and often, too, when the 
parties were far too poor for such an effort of hospitality 
— to make ample provision, not of eatables, but of liquor, 
for all who came. Even a gentleman, who should happen 
to present himself on such a festal occasion, by way of 
seeing the " humours " of the soene, was certain of meeting 
the most cordial welcome. The good woman of the house 
more particularly testified her sense of the honour done to 
her, and was sire to seek out some cherished and Bolitarj' 
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Article of china — a wreck from a centoiy back — in order 
that be, being a poicelain man amotig so manf delf men 
and women, might have a porcelain cap to drink from. 

The main secret of attraction at these sales — manj of 
which I have attended — was the social leodezvouB thus 
effected between parties bo remote from each other (either 
hy leal distance, or hj virtmil distance, resulting from the 
separation effected by mountmns 3000 feet high), tltat, in 
fact, without some Buch common oliject, they would not be 
likely to hear of each other for months, or actually to meet 
for yeara. Thia principal charm of the " gathering," sea- 
soned, doubtless, to many by the certain anticipation that 
the whole budget of rural gossip would then and there be 
opened, was not assuredly diminished to the men by the 
anticipation of excellent ale (usually brewed six or seven 
weeks before, in preparation for the event), and possibly of 
still more exei'Uiint p<iio-iowdy (a combination of ale, spirits, 
and s|jicee) ; i:or to l!'.e women by some prospect, not so 
inevitably fulfilled, but pretty certain in a liberal house, of 
communicating theii news over excellent tea. Even tne 
auctioneer was always a character in the drama : he was 
always a rustic old humorist, and a jovial drunkard, pri- 
vileged in certain good-humoured liberties and jokes with 
aU bidders, gentle or simple, and furnished with an ancient 
inheritance of jests appropriate to the articles offered for 
sale— jests that had, doubtless, done their office from Eliza- 
beth's golden days ; but no more, on that account^ &iling 
of theii expected effect, with either man or woman of this 
nineteenth century, than the sun fails to gladden the heart, 
because it is that some old superannuated sun that has 
/gladdened it for thousands of years. 

One thing, however, in mere justice to the Dalesmen of 
Wefltmoreland and Cumberland, I am bound in this place 
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tn record : Often as I have been at these sales, and jexn 
bvfure even a scattering of gentry began to attend, yet eu 
true to the uatund Btandanl of politenesa was Che decorum 
unifonnlj' maintained, that even the old bnfiboD of an 
auctioneer never forgot buneelf so fu as to found upon any 
article of furniture a jest fitted to call up a painM blush 
in anj woman's lace. He might, perhaps, go 60 ftu' as to 
awaken a little rosy confusion upon some young bride's 
Gonntenance, when pressing a cradle upon her attention ; 
but never did I hear him utter, nor would he have been 
tolerated in uttering, a scurrilous or disgusting jest, such as 
□light easily have been suggested by something oflered at a 
Uousehold sale. Such jests as these I heard, for the first 
time, at a sale in Grasmere in 1814 ; and, I am ashameil 
to say it, from some " gentlemen" of a great city. And it 
tirieved me to see the effect, as it expreaseil itself upon the 
manly faces of tlie grave Dalosmcn — a sense of insult 
offered to tlieir women, who met in confiding reliance upon 
tne forbearance of the men, and upon their regard for the 
iligni^ of the female sez, this feeling struggling with the 
babitnal respect they are inclined to show towards what 
they suppose gentle blood and superior education. Taken 
generally, however, these wore the most picturesque and 
testal meetings which the manners of the country produced. 
There you saw all ages and both sexes assembled ; there 
you saw old men whose heads would have been studies for 
Ouido ; there you saw the most colossal and stately figures 
amongst the young men tiiat England has to show ; there 
the most beautiful young wometL There it was that the 
siwial benevolence, the innocent mirth, and the neighbourly 
kindness of the people, most delightfully expanded, and 
e^tpressed themselves with the least reserve. 

To such a scene it wac^ to a sale of domestic fitmituro 
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at the house (rf some proprietor in Langdale, that Qeoi;ge 
aud Sarah Oieen set forward in the forenoon of a day jated 
to be their last on earth. The Bale was to take place in 
Langdalehead ; to which, from their own cottage in Ease- 
dale, it was poBsihle in daylight, and Buppoaing no mist 
upon the hills, to find out a short cut of not more than five 
or six miles. By this route they went ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the snow lay on the ground, thej reached their destina- 
tion in safety. The attendance at the sale must have been 
diminished by the rigorous state of the weather ; but still 
the scene was a gay one as tuniaL Saiali Oreen, though a 
good and worthy woman in her maturer years, had been 
imprudent, and — m the mercifiil judgment of the country 
is apt to express it — " unfortunate" in her youth. She 
had an elder daughter, who was illegitimate ; and I believe 
the father of this prl was dead. The girl herself was 
grown up ; and the peculiar solicitude of poor Sarah's ma- 
ternal heart v.aa at this time called forth on her behalf : 
she wished to see her placed in a very respectable house, 
where the mistress was distinguished ibr her notable quali- 
ties, and for success in forming good servants. This object, 
as important to Sarah Green in the narrow range of her 
cares, as, in a more exalted fiunily, it might be to obtain a 
ship for a lieutenant that had passed as master and com- 
niander, or to get him " poeted" — occupied her almoat 
throughout the sale. A doubtful answer had been given 
to her application ; and Sarah was going about the crowd, 
and weaving her person in and out, in order to lay hold of 
this or that intercessor who might have, or might seem to 
have, some weight with the principal peiuon concerned. 

This I think it interesting to notice, as the last occupa- 
tion which is known to have stirred the pulses of her heart 
An illegitimate child is ovdywhere, even in the indulgent 
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sndetf uf Weatmoreland Dalesmen, under Bome cloud of 
dlBCOuntenance ;* eo that Sarah Qieen might consider her 
duty to be the stronger towards this child of her " misfbr- 
tane." And ahe probably had another reason for her anxiety 
— as some words dropped by ber on this erening led people 
to prwome — in her couBcientiouB desire to introduce ber 
daughter into a situation less p^ilous than that which had 
compasBed ber own youthliil steps with snares. If no, it ia 
painiiil to know that the virtuoua wish, whose 

'■ Vita] warmth 
O&ve tbe laat bamsD motion to her heart," 

should not have been fnlfiUed. She was a woman of ardent 
and affectionate spirit, of which Miss Wordsworth gave me 
some dtcumstantial and affecting instances. This ardour it 
was, and her impassioned manner, that drew attention to 
wbat she did ; for, otherwise, she was too poor a person to 
be important in the estimation of strangers, and, of all pos- 
sible situations, to be important at a sale, where the public 
attention was natural!; fixed upon the chief purchasers, 
and the attention of the purchasers fixed upon the chief 
competitors. Eeuce it happened that, after she ceased to 
challenge notice by the emphasis of her solicitations for 
hei daughter, she ceased to be noticed at all ; and nothing 
was recollected of her subseijuent behaviour until the time 
aniTed for general separation. This time was considerably 
after sunset ; and the final recollections of the crowd with 



* But ftill nothing at all ia England by companion with ilx glooni; 
eiceas in Scotland. In the present genention, the rancorous Hgotrj 
of this feeling has been conuderablj mitigated. But, if the ccadf r 
wishes to Tiew it in its ancient strength, I advise him to look into the 
"life of Alexander Alexander" (2 toIs. 1830). He was a poor ont- 
OMt, whoM latter days were sheltered from ruin bj the munificeniM 
<rfthr late Hr. Bkckirnod, seniOT. 
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teapcct to George and Sarah Green weie, th»t, upon their 
ioteution being understood to retrace their morning path, 
msd to attemjit the perilous task of dropping down intii 
Easedale from the mountwna above lamgdalehead, a ajund 
of remonstrance arose from many quarters. However, at 
such a moment, when everybody was in the hurry of de- 
partuie, and to such persons (persons, I mean, bo mature 
in years and in local knowledge), the opposition could not 
be very obstinate ; party aft«r party rode off ; the meeting 
melted away, or, as the northern phrase is, tccded ;* and 
at length nobody was left of any weight that could pretend 
to influence the decision of elderly people. They quitted 
the scene, professing to obey some advice or other upon 
the choice of roads ; but, at as early a point as they could 
do so unobserved, began to ascend the hills, everywhere 
open from the rude carriage-way. Ailer this they were 
seen no mor& They had disappeared into the cloud of 
death. Voices were heard, some hours afterwards, from 
the mountains — voices, as some thought, of alarm ; others 
said, No, that it ftas only the voices of jovial people, car- 
ried by the wtad into uncertain regions. The result was, 
that no attention was paid to the sounds. 

That night, in little peaceful Easedale, six children sat 
by a peat-fii'e, expecting the return of their parents, upon 
whom they depended for theii- daily bread. Let a day 
)>nas, and they were starving. Every sound was heaid 

* Scaled:— S<x^ ia arerb bolli oulive aiid ntiuler. I use it here as 
BDeuCer verb, in the eense (a Cumberland ssnee) of nepHmting to all 
tlie points of the conipiisa. But \ij Shakspere it \» used in mi activs 
or trHneilJTe sense. Speaking of lums secret Dews, he says, ' We'll 
scale it * little more" — i r... spiewl it in all directions, and diseDtnugle 
■t« complexitieii. 
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TTitli anxiety ; for all this wtw reported many hunUietl 
times to Uiss Woidawoitb, and to those who, like myBelf, 
w^e never wearied of hearing the details. Eveiy aound, 

ever; echo amongst the hUIs, whs listened to for five houre, 
from seven to twelve. At length the eldest gill of the 
family — ahout nine years old — told her little brotheia and 
sisters to go to bed. They had been trained to obedience ; 
and all of them, at the voice of theii eldest sister, went off 
fearfully to their beds. What coold be their fears, it is 
difficult to say ; they had no knowledge to instnict them 
in the dangers oi the hills; but the eldest sister always 
averred that they had aa deep a solicitude as she herself 
had about their parents. Doubtless she had communicated 
her feais to them. Some time in the course of tlie even- 
ing — but it was. late, and after midnight — the moon arose, 
and shed a torrent of light upon the Langdale fells, which 
had already, long hours before, witnessed in darkness tlie 
death of their parents. 

That night, and the following morning, came a further 
and a heavier iall of snow ; in coneequeuce of whitli the 
poor children were completely imprisoned, and cut off troro 
aU posMbility of communicating with their next neigh- 
bours. The brook was too much for them to leap ; and 
the little, cra^ wooden bridge could not be crossed, or 
even approached with safety, trom the drifting of the snow 
having made it impossible to ascertuu the esact edtuation 
of some treacherous hole in its timbers, which, if trod 
upon, would have let a smaU child drop through into 
the rapid waters. Their parents did not return. Por some 
hours of the morning the children clung to the hope that 
the extreme severity of the night had tempted them tu 
sleep in Langdale ; but tim hope foiaook them as the day 
wore away. Their father, George Green, had served as a 
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Boldier, and was aa active man, of reiidy reaom-ceg, who 
would not^ under aaj circamstancce, have f^ed to forue 
a road back to bis latnily, had he been atill living ; and 
tbie reflection, or rather Bemi-consciouE feeling, which the 
awfulnees of their entuatiou forced upon the minds of all 
but the mere infants, awakened them to the whole extent 
of their calamity. Wonderful it is to see the efTect of 
sudden misery, sudden grief, or sudden fear, in sharpening 
(where they do not utterly npaet) the intellectual percep- 
tions. Instances must have fallen in the way of most of 
ua. Aud I have noticed frequently that even sudden and 
intense bodily pain forms part of the machinery employed 
by nature for fiuickening the development of the mind. 
The perceptions of infants are nut, in fact, escited by gra- 
duated steps and continuously, but per eaUum, and by un- 
equal starts. At least, within the whole range of my own 
experience, I have remarked, that, after any very severe fit 
of those peculiar pains to whicli the deUcate digestive organs 
of most infants are liable, there always became apparent 
on the foUowing day a very considerable increase of vital 
energy and of quickened attention to the objects around 
them. The poor desolate children of Blentarn Ghyll,* 
hourly becoming more pathetically convinced that they 
were orphans, gave many evidences of this awaking power 

* WordewDTtli's conjecture as to the origin of the name is probablj 
the true one. There ie, at a little elevBtion above the place, a smul! 
coiiGBVe tract of ground, shaped liks the heii of a tam. Some causes 
having diverted the supplies of water, at some remote period, from 
the little reservoir, the tain haa prohahlj disappeared ; but the bed, 
and other indications of a tam (particularly a little ghjU, or steep 
rmky clefl for discharging the water), hnviiig rexoained as memorials 
that it once existed, the country people have called it tbe Blind Tarn 
— the tam which wants its eye — in wanting the iominons sparkle of 
the waters of right belonging lo it. 
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38 lodged, t^ a providestiBl ainuigement, in Bituatunu uf 
trial that most lequire it They huddled together, in the 
creniag, rotmd tbeir hearth-fire of peats, and held their 
little family councils npon what was to be done towards 
any chance — if chance remwned — of yet pving aid to theii 
parenta ; for a slender hope had epning up that some hovel 
or sheep-fold might have furnished them a screen (or, in 
WcBtmorelaDd phrase, a bield) against the weather quarter 
uf the etonn, in which hovel they might even now be lying 
snowed up ; and, secondly, as regarded themselves, in what 
way they wore to make known their situation, in case the 
snow should continue or should increase ; for starvation 
stared them in the face, if they should he confined for 
many days to their house. 

Meantime, the eldest sister, little Agnes, though sadly 
alarmed, and feeUng the sensation of eerinea as twilight 
came on, and she looked out &om the cottage-door to the 
dreadful fells on which, too probably, her parents were 
lying corpses (and possibly not many hundred yards from 
their own threshold), yet exerted herself to take all the 
measures which their own prospects made prudent And 
she told Miss Wordsworth, that, in the midst of the o\y- 
preasion on her little spirit, from vague ghostly terrors, 
s)ie did not iaU, however, to draw some comfort from the 
consideration, that the very same causes which produced 
their danger in one direction, sheltered them from danger 
of another kind — such dangers as she knew, lh>m books 
that she had read, would have threatened a little desolate 
flock of children in other parts of England ; for she con- 
sidered thankiully, that, if they could not get out into 
Giasmere, on the other hand, bad moo, and wild seafaring 
forcignei^ who sometimes passed along the high road 
eviMi in that vale, could not get to them ; and that, as to 
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their neighbour^ so far from having anything to fear iii 
that quarter, their greatest apprehennon was, lest the; 
might not be able to acquaint them with their situation ; 
but that, if this could be accomplished, the verjr sternest 
amongst them were kind-hearted people, that would contend 
vith ea<;h other for the privilege of assisting them. Some- 
what cheered with these thoughts, and having caused all 
her brothers and sisters — except the two little thiags, not 
yet of a fit f^e — to kneel down and say the prayers which 
they had been taoght, this admirable little maiden tumcil 
herself to eveiy household task that could have proved 
useful to them in a long captivity. First of all, upon some 
recollcctiou that the cluck was nearly going down, she wound 
it Mp. Next, she took aU the milk which remained from 
what her mother had provideil for the children's consump- 
tion during her absence, and for the break&st of the 
following morning — this luckily was still in sufficient plenty 
for two days' consumption (skimmed or " blue " milk being 
only one halfpenny a quarts and the quart a most redundant 
one, in Grasmete) — this she took and scalded, so as to save 
it from turning sour. That done, she next examined the 
meal cheat; made the common oatmeal porridge of the 
country (the "bargoo" of the Royal Navy); but put all of 
the children, except the two youngest, on short allowance ; 
and, by way of reconciling them in some measure to this 
stinted meal, she found out a httle hoard of flour, part of 
which she baked for them upon the hearth into little cakes ; 
and this unusual delicacy persuaded them to think that 
th^ had been celebrating a feast Next, before night 
coming on should make it too trying to her own feelmgs, 
i>r before fnxli snow coming on might make it impossible, 
she issued out of doors. There her first task was, with the 
e of two younirer brothers, to cony in from the 
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peutstack as many peats as mi^t serre them for a wtxk'i 
conBomption. Tliat done, in the second place she examined 

the potatoes, buried in "brackens" (that ie, withered 
fcm) : these were not many, and she thought it better to 
leave them where they were, excepting as many as would 
make a sin^e meal, under a fear that the heat of their 
cottage would spoil them, if remored. 

Having thus made all the provision in her power fur 
supporting their own lives, she turned her attention to the 
oow. Her she milked ; but, unfortunat^y, the millt she 
gave, either from being badly fed, or from some other cause, 
waa too trifling to be of much consideration towards the 
wants of a large familv. Here, however, her chief anxiety 
waa to get down the hay for the cow's food from a loft 
above the outhouse : and in this she ancceeded but imper- 
fectly, from want of strength and size to cope with the 
difficulties of the case ; besides, that the increasing darkness 
by this time, together with the gloom of the place, made it 
a matter of great self-conqueat for her to woric at all ; but, 
as reepeiited one night at any rate, she placed the cow in a 
situation of luxuiioua warmth and comfort Then retreat- 
ing into the warm house, and " barring " tii« door, she s%t 
down to undress the two youngest of the children ; them 
she laid care^illy and cosUy in their little nests up-stairs, 
and sang them to sleep. The rest she kept up to bear her 
company until the clock should tell them it was midnight ; 
up to which time she had still a lingering hope that some 
welcome shout from the hills above, which they were all to 
strain their ears to catoh, might yet assure them that they 
were not wholly orphans, even though one parent should 
have perished. No shout, it may be supposed, was ever 
heard ; nor could a shout^ in any case, have been heard, 
for i!ie nijjht wns one of tumultuous wind. And thtni;;li, 
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amidBt itB raviiigB. Bumetimes thej fancied a sound uf 
voices, Btill, in the dead lulla that now and then Bucrawded. 
they heard nothing to confirm their hopes. As last nervices 
to what she might now have called her own little family, 
Agnes took precautions against the drifting of the snow 
wUhin the door and mAin the imperfect window, which 
had caused them some discomibrton the preceding day; and 
finally, she adopted the moat syBtematic and elaborate pUne 
for preventing the possibility of their fire b^g eitinguished, 
which, ia the event of their being thrown upon the ulti- 
mate resource of their potatoes, would be absolutely indis- 
pensahle to their existence ; and in any case a nuun element 
of their comfort 

The night slipped away, and morning came, bringing 
with it no better hopes of any kind. Change there had 
been none, but for the worse. The snow had greatly 
increased in quantity ; and the drifts seemed &t more for- 
midable. A second day passed like the fiist ; little Agnes 
still keeping her young flock quiet, and tolerably comfort- 
able ; and still calling on all the elders in succestdon to say 
their prayers, morning and night 

A third day came ; and whether on that or on the 
fourth, I do not now recollect, Imt on one or other there 
came a welcome gleam of hope. The arrangement of the 
snow-drifts had shifted during the night ; and, though the 
wooden bridge was still impracticable, a low wall had been 
exposed, over which, by a circuit which evaded the brook, 
it seemed possible that a toad might be found into Orasmere. 
In some walls it was necessary to force gaps ; but this was 
efl'ectcd without much difficulty, even by children ; for the 
Westmoreland field walls are " open," that is, uncemented 
with mortar ; and the push of a stick will generally detad) 
io much ftom the upptr part of any old crazy tence, ns to 
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lower it siifficieutlffor fem&leoieven for childish steps to pXK 
The little boys accomp&nied their sister until she came to the 
other aide of the hill, which, Ijing more sheltered from the 
weather, offered a path onwards compaiativelj eaaj. Here 
they parted j and little Agnes pntsued her solitary mission to 
the nearest house she could find accessible in Orasmere. 

No bouse could have proved a wrong one in such a 
cose. Miss Wordsworth and I often heard the description 
renewed, of the horror which, in an instant, displaced the 
smile (d' heritable greeting, when little weeping Agnes 
told her sad tale. No tongue can express the fervid sym- 
pathy which travelled through the vale, like fire in an 
American furest, when it was learned that neither George 
nor Sarah Green had been seen by their children smce the 
day of the langdale sale. Within half an hour, or little 
more, irom tte remotest parts of the valley — some of 
them distant nearly two miles from the point of rendezvous 
— oU the men of Grasmere had assembled at the little 
cluster of cottages called " Kirktown," from its adjacency 
to the venerable parish Church of SL Oswald. There were 
at the time I settled in Qrasmer& — viz., in the spring of 
1809, aad, therefore, I suppose, iu 1807-8, fifteen months 
previously — about sixty-three households in the vale ; and 
the totalniimberof souls was about 265 to 270; so that the 
number of fitting men would be about eisty or sixty-six, 
according to the common way of computing the proportion ; 
and the majority were athletic and powerfully built. Sixty, 
at least, after a short consultation as to the plan of opera- 
tions, and for arraDging the kind of signals by which they 
were to communicate from great distances, and in the peri- 
lous events of mists or snow-storms, set off with the speed 
uf Alpine hunters to the hills. The dasgeis of the under- 
taidng were considerably under the uneasy and agitated 
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et.^t« of the weather ; and all the women of the vote ^i>re 
in Ihe greatest auxietf, until night brought them back, in a 
body, imBucceesfuL Three dt^rs at the least, and I rather 
think five, the search was ineffectual ; which arose partly 
from the great extent of Qke ground to be examined, aod 
partly from tite natural mistake made of ranging almost 
exclusively during the earUer days on that part of the billa 
over which the path of Easedale might be presumed to have 
been selected under any reaaooable latitude of circuitousneas. 
But the fact is, when the fatal accident (for such it has 
often proved) of a permanent mist surprises a man on the 
hills, if he turns and loses his direction, he is a lost man ; 
and without doing this so as to lose the power of i'oriefUer 
all at once, it is yet well known how difficult it is to avoid 
losing it insensibly and by degrees. Baffiing snow-showeie 
are the worst kinds of mists. And the poor Greens had, 
under that kind of confusion, wandered many a mile out 
of their proper track ; so that to search for them upon any 
line indicated by the ordinaiy probabilities, would perhaps 
offer the slenderest chanco for finding them. 

The eeal of the people, meantime, was not in the least 
abated, but rather quickened, by the wearisome disappoint- 
mente ; every hour of daylight was turned to account ; no 
man of the valley ever came home to meals ; and the reply 
of a young shoemaker, on the fourth night's return, speaks 
sufficiently for the unabated spirit of the vale. Miss Words- 
worth asked what he would do on the next morning. " Qo 
up again, of course," was his answer. But what if to- 
morrow also should turn out like aU the rest " Why, go 
up in stronger force (« the day after." Yet this man was 
sacrificing his own daily earnings without a chance of re- 
compense. At length, sagacious dogs were taken up ; and, 
abuni noonday, a shout firom an atrial height, amongst thick 
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Tolomfli of cloudy vapour, propagated through repeatiua 
bands of men from a distance of man; miles, conveyed an 
by telegraph into Orasmere the news that the bodies were 
found. George Creen was lying at the bottom of a precipice, 
from which he had fallen. Sarah Qreeu was found on the 
summit of the precipice ; and, by laying together all the 
indications of what had passed, and reading into coherency 
the sad hieroglyphics of their last agonies, it was coi^ec- 
tured that the husband had deared his wife to pause for a 
few minutes, wrapping her, meantime, in his own greatcoat, 
whilst be should go forward and reconnoitre the gnmnd, 
in order to catch a aij^t of some object (rocky peak, or 
tarn, or peat-field) which might ascertain their real situa- 
tion. Either the snow above, already lying in drifts, or 
the blinding 8now-«torme driving into his eyes, must have 
misled him as to the nature of the drcmnjacent ground ; 
for the precipice over vhich he had fallen was but a few 
yards from tim spot in which he had quitted his wife. 
The depth of tite descent and the fury of the wind (almost 
always violent on these clou^ altitudes) would prevent 
any distinct commnnicfttjon between the dying husband 
below and his despiuring wife above, but it was believed 
l^ the shepherds, best acquainted with the ground and the 
range of sound, as regarded the capacities of the human 
ear under the probable circumstances of the storm, that 
Sarah might have caught, at intervals, the groans of her 
unhappy j^nttn^, supposing that his death were at all a 
lingering q^. ., Others, on the contrary, supposed her to 
have gathered:' itkia catastrophe rather from the want of any 
Bouifd^' and from his continued absence, than from any 
one d;Utinct or positive expression of it ; both because the 
smooth .and unruffled surface of the snow where he lay 
■eemed to argue that he had died without a struggle, per- 
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hape widiODt a groan ; aai because that tremendoaB booii.. 
of " hurtUng" in the upper chambers of the ur, whicb 
often accompanies a snow-atorm, when combined with heavy 
^ea of vind, would utterly suppress and stifle (as they 
coaceived) any sound so feeble as those from a dying man. 
In any case, and by whatever ead language of sounds or 
signs, positive or negative, she might have learned or guessed 
her loss, it was generally agreed that the wild shrieks heard 
towards midnight in Langdalehead* announced the agoniz- 
ing moment which brought to her now widowed heart the 
conviction of utter desolation and of final abandonment to 
her own solitary and fast-fleeting ener^ea It seemed pro- 
bable that the sudden disappearance of her husband from 
her pursuing eyes would teach her to understand his fate ; 
and that the consequent indefinite appiehenmon of instant 
death lying all around the point on which she sat, had kept 
her stationary to the very attitude in which her husband 
left her, until her failing powers, and the increasing bitter- 
ness of the cold, to one no longer in motion, would soon 
make those changes of place impossible, which too awtully 
bad made themselves known as dangerous. The footsteps 

■ I ones heard, also, in talking witli a LangdaTe family npoa thie 
Ij-agic tale, thnt the Bounds had penetrated into the vallej of Little 
Langdale; nhich ia possible enough. For, although thia intereating 
recess of the entire Langdale Ijasin (whiob bears aomewhat of the 
same relation to Great Langdale that Basedale bears to Graamere) 
does, in fact, lie beyond Langdalehead b; the entire breadth of that 
dale, yet, from the singnlar acddent of having ita s-rea raised far 
above the level of the adjacent vales, one most solitaiy section of 
Little Langdala (in wliicli lies a tiny lake, and on the banks of that 
lake dwells one solitary family) being eiaotly at right angles both 
to Langdalehead and to tbe other complementaiy section of tho 
Leaser Langdale, is brought into a position and an elevation virtn- 
ally mnch nearer to objects (eBpecially to audible olgeota) on the 
BtwedaU Fella. 
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Ib some places, wherever drifting had not obliterated them, 
yet traceable as to the outline, tiiougb partially filled up 
with later falls of snow, satisfactorily showed that, however 
ranch tbej might have rambled, after crossing and doubling 
npon their own tracks, and many a mile astray from their 
tight path, BO they must have kept together to the very 

. plateau or shelf of rock at which (i.e., on which, and 
belote which) their wanderings had terminated ; for there 
were evidently no steps from this plateau in the retro- 
grade order. 

By the time they had reached this final stage of their 
erroneous course, aU possibility of escape must have been 
long over for both alike ; because their eshanstion must 
have been excessive before tbey could have reached a point 
so remote and high ; and, unfortunately, tJie direct result of 
all this exhaustion had been to throw them ferther off their 

, home, or from " any dwelling-place of man," than they 
were at starting. Here, therefore, at this locky pinnacle, 
hope was estinct for the wedded couple, but not perhaps 
for the husband. It was the impression of the vale, that, 
perhaps, within half-an-hour before reaching this filial point, 
Gteorge Green might, had his conscience or his heart allowed 
him in so base a desertion, have saved himself singly, with- 
out any very great difficulty. It is to be hoped, however — 
and, for my part, I think too well of human nature to 
hesitate in believing — that not many, even amongst the 
meaner-minded and the least generous of men, could have 
reconciled themselves to the abandonment of a poor fainting 
female companion in such circumstances. Still, though not 
more than a most imperative duty, it was such a duty as 
most of his associates believed to have cost him {perhaps 
consciouBly) his life. It ie an impressive truth — that BOme- 
tiiues in the very lowest forms of duty, leas than which 
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would rank a man as a villain, tbere ia, nevei-Uidesa, 
the sublimeet ascent of self-Bacrifice. To do leu, would 
class 70U as an object of eternal scorn : to do bo jnucb, 
presumefl the grandeur of heroism. For hia wife not only 
mnst have disabled him greatly by clinging to his arm for 
support ; but it was knows, from her peculiar character and 
manner, that she would be likely to rob him of his coolness 
and presraice (f mind, by too painfiiUy fixing his thoughts, 
nhere her own would be bu^est, upon their helpless little 
family. " Stan^ with the thoughts of home " — to borrow 
the fine expression of Thomson, in describing a similar case 
— alternately thinking of the blessedness of that warm fire- 
side at Blentam Qhyll, which was not again to spread its 
irenial glow through her freezing limbs, and of those darling 
little faces which, in this world, she was to see no more ; 
unintentionally, and without being aware even of that result, 
she would rob the brave man (for such he was) of his forti- 
tude, and the strong man of his animal resources. And 
yet (such, in the very opposite direction, was equally the 
impression universally through Grasmere), had Sarah Green 
foreseen, could her affectionate heart have guessed, even the 
tenth part of that love and neighbouily respect for herself 
which soon afterwards expressed themselves in showers of 
bounty to her children ; could she have looked behind the 
curtain of destiny snfQciently to learn that the veiy desola- 
tion of these poor children, which wrung her maternal heart, 
and doubtless constituted to her the sting of death, would 
invve the signal and the pledge of such anxious guardian- 
ship as not many rich men's children receive, and that this 
overflowing otfering to her own raemoiy would not be a 
hasty or decaying tribute of the first sorrowing sensibilities, 
but would pursue her children steadily until their hopeful 
settlement in life, — anything approaching this, known or 
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guessed, would have caused her {bo Bud all who knew lier) 
to welcome the bitter end by which auch priTilegee were to be 
purchased, and solemal]' to breathe out into the ear of that 
holy augel who gathere the whispers of dying mothera torn 
asunder from their infanta, a thankM Nufu dinattii (Lord, 
now letteat thou thy servant depart in peace), as the fiire- 
well ^'aculation rightfully belonging to the occasion. 

The funeral of the ill-fated Greene was, it may be sup- 
posed, attended by all the vale : it took place about eight 
days aftw they were found ; and the day happened to bo 
in the most perfect contraat to the sort of weather which 
prevailed at the time of their migfbrtune : some mow still 
remained here and there npon the ground ; but the azure of 
the sky was unstained by a cloud ; and a golden sunlight 
seemed to sleep, so balmy and tranquil was the season, 
upon the veij hills where the pair had wandered — then a 
howling wilderness, but now a green pastoral lawn, in its 
lower ranges, and a glittering expanse of virgin snow, in its 
higher, George Green had, I believe, an elder femily by 
a former wife ; and it was for some of these children, who 
lived at a distance, and who wished to give their attendance 
at the grave, that the funeral was delayed. At this point, 
because really suggested by the contrast of the funeral 
tranquillity with the howling tempest of t^e &tal night, it 
may be proper to remind the reader of Wordsworth's 
tnemonal stanzas : — 

" Who weepa for strangera? Manj wept 

For Geoi^ and Borah Crraen ; 

Wept for that pair's onhappy Tate, 

Whose gcaves ma; here be seen. 

" By night npoD these stormy felli^ 

IHil wife and husband roam ; 

Biz little ones at home had leR^ 

And could not find that hanw. 
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" For artg dwelling-place of miiD 
Aa Tiunlj did thej seek 
St perish'd ; uii] ■ Toico irai beanl 
The widow'a lonel; shriek. 
" Not muj steps, and slie was left 
A W7 without life — 
A few short steps were the chtun that bosnd 
The hnshand to the wife. 
" Noa do these stenilf-fsatuied bQU 
Look gently an this grave ; 
And qoiet noa are the depths of air. 

" But deeper hes the heart of peaos 
In quiet more profound ; 
The heart of qmetnoBS is hen 
Within this chorohyaid bound. 
" And from all agonf of mind 
It keeps them safe, and lar 
IVom fear and grief, and from iH nnd 
Of aun or gniding star. 
" darkness of the grave I how deeft 
After that living nights 
That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affiightl 
" sacred marriage-bed of death ! 
That keeps them ride by side 
In bond of peace, in bead of love. 
That may not be ontied I " 

After this Bolemn ceremony of the fVmeral was over — at 
vhich, by the way, I heard Miss Woidawortli declare that 
the grief of Sarah's illegitimate daughter was the most over- 
whelming she had ever witnessed — a regular dietribution of 
the children was made amoDget the wealthier familiee of the 
vale. There had already, and before the funeral, been a per- 
fect struggle to obtain one of the children, amongst all who 
had any facilities for discharging the duties of such a tiiist ; 
pM even the poorest had put in their claim to bear aome 
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jiart in tlie ezpeoBM of the case. Bat it was judiciously 
decided, that none of the children should be intrusted to 
any peiBoua vho seemed likely, ^ther fivm old age or from 
slender means, or from nearer and more peraonal reepou- 

sibilitiee, to 1:>e under the necessity of devolving the trust, 
Houner or later, upon Btrangera, who might have none of 
that interest in the children which attached, in the minds 
of tlie Grasmere people, to the droDuiBtancte that made 
them orphans. Tw? twins, who had oatarally played to- 
gether and slept together from their birth, passed into the 
same family : the others were dispersed; hut into such kind- 
hearted and intelligent ftoiilies, with continued opportuni- 
ties of meeting each other on enaads, or at church, or at 
sales, that it was hard to s^ which hod the more comfortable 
home. And thus, in bo brief a period as one fortnight, a 
household that^ by health and strength, by the hnmUity of 
poverty tmd by innocence of Ufe, seemed sheltered from all 
aUacks but those of time, came to be utterly broken up. 
George and Sarah Green slept in Grasmere Chnichyard, 
never more to know the want of " sun or guiding star." 
Their children were scattered over wealthier houses than 
those of their poor parents, thiou^ the Vales of Grasmere 
or Byilal ; and Blentam Ghjll, after being shut up for a 
season, and ceasing for months to bend up its little slender 
column of smoke at morning and evening, finally passed 
into the hands of a strdoger. 

The Wordsworths, meantime, acknowlei%ed a peculiar 
interest in the future fortunes and education of the children. 
They had taken by much the foremost place in pushing 
the subscriptions on behalf nt the fanuly, feeling, no doubt, 
that when both parents, in any little sequestered com- 
munity like that of Grasmere, are suddenly cut off by 
a tragical death, the children, in such a case, devolve by 
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a Hort uf natural rigM and provideutial bequest on the 
other members of this commoiiitj — that thej eDergetick]^ 
Applied tberoftelTea to the task of Tsising iiindB by eub- 
. Bcription ; most of which, it is true, might not be wanted 
until future years should cany one aft«r another of the 
children succeBsively into diffietent trades or occupations ; . 
but they well understood, that more, liy tenfold, would be 
T^aed nnder an immediate appeal to the sympathies of 
men, whilst yet burning fervently towards the sufferers in 
this calamity, than if the application were delayed until 
the money should be needed. I have mentioned that the 
Royal Family were made acquainted wiOk the details of 
the case ; that they were powerfully affected by the story, 
especially by the account of little Agnes, and her prema- 
ture assumption of the tnatemal character ; and that they 
contributed most munificently. Her M^eaty, and three, 
at least, of hei anguBt daughters, were amongst the sub- 
scribers to the fund. For my part, I could have obtained a 
good deal from the careless liberality of Oxonian friends 
towards such a fund. But, knowing pieTiously how little, 
in such an application, it would aid me to plead the name 
of Wordsworth as the founder of the subscription (a name 
that now would staud good fbr some thousands of pounds 
in that same Oxford — so passes the ii^ustice as well as the 
glory of this world !) — knowing this, I did not choose to 
trouble anybody ; and the more eo, as Miss Wordsworth, 
upon my propose to write to various ladies, upon whom I 
could have relied for their several contributions, wrote 
back to me, desiring that I would not ; and upon this 
satisfactory reason — that the fimd had already swelled under 
the Boyal patronage, and the interest excited by so much 
of the circumstances as could be reported in hurried letten, 
to I'M amount beyond what waa likely to be wanted foi 
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persons whom there wu no good reason for poBliing out 
of the sphere to which thur birth had called them. Tlie 
parish erea was liable to give aid ; and, in the laidst of 
Bofal bonnty, this aia was not declined. Perheips this vas 
so &T a solitaiy and unique case, that it might be the only 
one, in which some parochia] Mr. Bumble found himself pull- 
ing in joint harness with the denizens of Windsor Oitstle, 
and a coat^utor of " Mt^estiee " and " Boyal Eighnesaes." 
Finally, to complete their own large share in the charity, 
the Wordsworths took into their own family one of the 
children, a ^1 ; the least amiable, I believe, of the whole ; 
slothful and sensual ; so, at least, I imagined j for this girl 
it was, that in years to come caused by her criminal ne^- 
gence the death of little Kate Wordsworth. 

Prom a gathering of years, far ahead of the events, 
looking back by accident to this whole little cottage ro- 
mance of Blentam Ghyll, with its ape and downs, its lights 
and idiadows, and its fitful alternations, of grandeur derived 
from mountain solitude, and of hnmili^ derived from the 
very lowliest poverty, its little fcithful Agnes keeping up 
her records of time in harmoi^ with the mi^ty world 
outdde, and feeding the single cow — the total " estate " of 
the new-made orphans — I thou^t of that beautiM Persian 
apologue, where some slender drop, or crystallizing fila- 
ment, within the shell of an oyster, fancies itself called 
upon to bewail its own obscure lot — conugned apparently 
and iiretrievably to the gloomiest depths of the Peniau 
Gulf. But changes happen, good and bad luck will fall 
out, even in the darkest depths of the Persian Gulf; and 
messages of Joy can reach those that wait in silence, even 
where no poet-horn has ever sounded. Behold I the slender 
filament has ripened into the most glorious of pearls. In 
a happy hour for himself some diver from the bloesomiiiK 
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forests of Cejlon brings np to heaTeol; light the matehlesn 
pearl ; and yerj sooa that solitary mrstat drop, that haJ 
bemoaned its own obscure lot, finds itself glori^ing the 
eeutial doBter in the tiara bound apoa the brow of him 
who signed himself " King of kings," the Shah of Persia, 
and that shook all Asia from the Indus to the Euphrates. 
Not otherwise was the lot of little Agnes — faithful to 
datiee so sudden^ revealed amidat teiron ghostly aa well 
as earthly — paying down her first tribute of tears to an 
affliction that seemed past all relief and such, that at first 
she with her brothera and neteis seemed foandering simul- 
taneously with her parents in one mighty darkness. And 
yet, because, under the strange responsibilities which had 
suddenly euiprieed her, she sought counsel and strength 
from God, teaching her brothers and sisters to do the 
same, and seemed (when alone at midnight) to hear her 
mother's voice calling to her from the hills above, one moon 
had scarcely finished its circuit, beibre the most august 
ladies on ooi planet were reading with sympathizing tears, 
of Agnes Green ; and &om the towere of Windsor Caatle 
came gracious messages of inquiry to little, lowly Blentom 
GhylL 

In taking leave of this subject, I may mention, by the 
way, that accidents of this nature are not by any means so 
uncommon in the monntainons districts of Cumborland and 
Westmoreland, as the reader might infer from the intensity 
of the excitement which waited on the catastrophe of the 
Oreena, In that instancy it was not the simple death by 
cold upon the hills, but the surrounding drcumstances, 
which invested the case with its agitating power : the fel- 
lowship in death of a wife and husband ; the general im- 
pression that the husband had perished in his generous 
devotion to his wife (a duty, certainly, and no more than ■ 
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duty, but Btill, under tlie inatincts of Belf-preseiratiou, n 
generouB dutj) ; sympatihy with their long agony, aa ex- 
presBed by their long ramblings, and the eamestsesB o> 
their efforts to recover their home ; awe for the long con- 
cealment which rested upon their fate ; and pity for the 
helpless condition of the children, so young, and bo inatan- 
taueously made desolate, and so nearly peiiBhing through 
the lonelineaa of their eituation, co-operating with stresa of 
weather, had they not been saved by the pnidence and 
timely exertions of a little girl not much above eight yeaia 
old ; — these were the circumstances «nd uecesBaiy adjuncts 
of the atory which pointed and aharpened the public feel- 
ingB on that occasion. Else the mere general case of perish- 
ing upon the mountains ia not, unfortunately, ao rare, in 
any aeason of the year, as for itself alone to conuoaud a 
powerful tribute of Borrow &om the public mind. Natives 
as well as strangers, shepherds an well as tourists, have 
ialleu victims, even in summer, to ilie misleading and con- 
founding effects of deep mista. Sometimes they have con- 
tinued to wander unconscionsly in a smaU drde of two or 
three miles ; never coming within hail of a human dwelling, 
until exhaustion has forced them into a sleep which has 
proved their laai Sometimes a sprain or injury, that dis- 
abled a foot or leg, has destined them to die by the shock- 
ing death of hunger.* Sometimes a fidl from the summit 

■ The case of Mr. Goagh, who periahed in the boeom of HelveUyn, 
and was supposed hj aoma to have been disabled by a sprain of the 
ankle, whilst others balieved tim tn hare recaived that injury and his 
daatb ^multaneoualy in a fall from the lower fihelf of a precipice, 
b«came welt known to the public, in all its dotaila, through the accident 
of having been recorded in v«rae bj two wrilere Dearly at the same 
lime, viz., SirWaiter Scott and Woidewortb, But here, again, as in 
the case of the Greang, it was not the naked fact of hie death amongst 
the solitudes of the monntains that would have won the puhlio attea- 
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of anfiil precipices has diBmiBaed them from the ap^ish of 
perplezitj in tlie extreme, from the conflicts of hope and 
fear, hj diamifising them at once ftom life. Sometimea 

tion, or lutTe obtuned the honour of a matricsl conunemaration. In- 
deed, to BBj tbo tmtL, tbs general ijmpatli; with tUi trsgio event 
wu not derived chieflj from Che nnhapp; tomiit's melancholy end, 
lot that VIS too ahocking to be even hinted at b; either of tim two 
writers (in feet, there wu too mnch reason to fear that it bad been 
tbe lingering death of famine) — not the panonal Kofierings of ibe 
principal fignre in the little drama — bat the anblime and mystenaat 
fidelity of the Becondaiy fignre, his dog ; this it was which won the 
imperishable remembrance of the voles, and vbich acoonnted for the 
profound intereat that immediatel; gathered round the incidenb— ao 
int«reit that still coDtinnes to hallow the memory of the dog. Not 
the dog of Athene, nor the dog of Pompeii, so well deserve the im- 
mortality of history or verse. Mr. Gough wsa a young man, belong- 
ing to the Society of FriendB, who took an inlerert in the monntain 
Bceneiy of the Lake diatiict, both as a lover of the pictureaqne and as 
a man of science. It was in this latter cbaractsr, I believe, that he 
had ascended HelveUyn at the time when he met his melancholy end. 
From his familiarity with tbe groiind—for he had been an annual 
vintant to the Lakes — he slighted the nsnal precaution of taking a 
gnide. Mist, nnfortanalely — impenetrable volumes of mist — came 
floating over (aa ao often they do] &om the gloomy (ells that compose 
■ common centre for Easedale, Langdale, Eskdale, Borrowdate, Wast- 
date, Gateagartbdale (pronounced Keskadale), and Ennerdale. Ten 
or fifteen minutes afiWd ample time for this ae*rial navigation : within 
that short interval, sanlight, moonlight, starlight, alike disappear ; all 
paths are lost; vast predpices are concealed, or filled up by treacher- 
ons draperies of vapoar ; the points of the compass are irrecoverably 
confounded ; and one vast cloud, too otteu the cloud of death even 
to the experienced shepherd, sits like a vast pavilion upon the sum- 
mits and gloomy oovoa of Helvellyn. Mr. Gough ought to have allowed 
for this not nnfrequent accident, and lor its bewildering effects, under 
which all local knowledge (even that of shepherds) becomes in an 
instant unavuling. What was the course and ancoeasion of his 
dismal adventmei, after he became hiddeq fiom the world by the 
v^Kiarj' screen, oonld not be fnlly deciphered even by tbe most SBgii- 
cioas of monntaineers, although, in most cases, they manifest an In- 
dian truth of eye, together with an Indian felidty of weaving all the 
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bIbo, the mountainouB solitudea have been made the Bcenee 
of remarkable snicides : In particular, there was a oise, a 
little before I came into the oountiy, of a Btudioos and 

BigTU that the eye CAn gather Into a significant tale, hj connecting 
lioks of judgment and natural inference, eepeciallj where the whole 
cass ranges within certain known Umite of time and of space. But in 
this cose two accidenta forbade the application of their cuatomarj 
skill to the drcnmatanoea. One waa, the want of «now at the time, 
to leeeiTe the impreseion of his feet ; the other, the unnsual length of 
time throi^h which hia remaina la/ undiscovered. He had made the 
asoent at the latter end of October, a season when the final garment 
of snow, vhich clothes Helvell^ from the setting in of winter to the 
Bunnj da<pa of June, has frequently not made its appearance. He wsi 
not discovered until the following spring, when a shepherd, traversing 
the coves of EelTelljn or of Fairfield in qn«Bt of a stray sheep, waa 
struck b; the nnnsaal sound (and its echo from the neighbouring 
rocks) of a short quick bark, or crj of distresH, as if &om a dog or 
yonng fox. Mr. Ocngh had not been missed ; for those who saw or 
knew of his aaoeut from the Wjbum side of the mountain, took it for 
granted that he had liilfilled his intention ofdescending in the oppoeila 
direclion into the valley of Fatterdale, or into tbe Dnke of Norfolk's 
deer-park on UUswater, or possibly into Mutterdale ; and that he had 
finally quilted die country by way of Penrith. Having no reason, 
therefore, to expect a domestic animal in a region so far from human 
habitations, the shepherd was the more surprised at tbe sound, and 
its continued iteration. He followed its guiding, and came to a deep 
hollow, near the awful cnrtain of rock called Striding-Edge, There, 
at the foot of a tremendous precipice, lay the body of the uDfortunatc 
tourist ; and, watching by hia side, a meagre shadow, literally reduced 
to a skin and to bones that could be counted (for it is a matter of ab- 
solute demonstration that he never could haie obtuned either food or 
shelter through his long winter's imprisonment), sat this most futh- 
fut of servants — mounting guard upon hia master's honoured body, 
and protecting it (as he had done eSuctually} from all violation bj 
the birds of prey which haunt the central solitudes of Helvellyn r — 

" How nourish'd throngh ttat length of time, 
Se knows, wl^o gave that love sublime. 
And sense of loyal duty — great 
Beyond all bunuin ettimate-" 
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meditative young bay, who found no pleasure but in boulw 
and the eearch after knowledge. He langoisbed with a sort. 
of deapmring nympholepey after intellectual pleaaures — 
for which he felt too well assured that hU term of allotted 
tune, the short period of years through which his relatives 
had been willing to support him at St Bees, was rapidly 
drawing to an end. In fact, it was just at hand ; and he 
was sternly required to take a long iarewell of the poets 
and geometricians, for whose sublime contemplationB he 
hungered and thirsted. One week was to have trans 
feired him to some blistering concern, which not in any 
spirit of pride he ever affected to despise, but which iu 
utter alienation of heart he loathed ; as one whom nature, 
and his own diligent cultivation of the opportunities re- 
cently opened to him for a brief season, had dedicated to a 
for different service. He mused — revolved his situation in 
his own mind — computed bis power to liberate himself 
from the bondage of dependency — calculated the chances 
of his ever obtaining this liberation, from change in the 
position of his family, or revolution in his own fortunes — 
and, finally, attempted com'ecturally to determine the 
amount of effect which his new and illiberal employments 
might have upon his own mind in weaning him from his 
present elevated tasks, and unfitting him for their enjoy- 
ment in distant years, when circumstances might again 
place it in his power to indulge them. 

These meditations were in part communicated to a 
friend ; and in part, also, the result to which they brought 
him. That this result was gloomy, his friend knew ; but 
not, as in the end it appeared, that it was despairing. 
Such, however, it was ; and, accordingly, having satisfied 
himself that the chances of a happier destiny were for him 
(light or none, and having, by a last fruitless effort, ascer- 
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tained that there waa no hope whatever of mollifying hia 
telativeB, or of obtaining a jeai'a delay of his sentence, he 
walked quietly up to the cloudy wildemesscfl within Blen- 
cathara ; read his .^achylus (read, perhaps, those veiy 
flcenea of the " Prometheus" that pass amidst the wild 
valleys of the Caucasus, and below the awM summits, 
untrod by man, of tlie aucient Elborus) ; read Mm for the 
last time ; for the last time fathomed the abyss-like subtle- 
ties oi his iavourite geometrician, the mighty ApoUoniiis ; 
for the last time retraced some parts of the narrative, so 
simple in its natural grandeiu-, composed by that imperial 
captain, the most me^eetic man of ancient history — 
" The foremoat man of alt this world " — 

Julius the Dictator, the eldest of the Caesars. These three 
Mithors — jEschyluB, Apollonius, and Ceesar — he studied 
until the daylight waned, and the stars began to appear. 
Then he made a little pile of the three volumes, that 
served him for a pillow ; took a dose, such as he had 
heard would be auEBctent, of laudanum ; laid hia head 
upon the monuments which he himself seemed In Taney to 
have raised to the three mighty spirits ; and, with his face 
upturned to the heavena and the stars, slipped quietly 
away into a sleep upon which no morning ever dawned. 
The laudanum— whether it were from the effect of the 
open air, or from some peculiarity of temperament — had 
not produced sickness in the first stage of its action, nor 
convulsions in the last. But, from the serenity of his 
countenance, and from the tranquil maintenance of his 
original supine position — for his head was still pillowed 
upon the three intellectual Titans, Greek and Boman, and 
his eyes were still directed towards the stara — it would 
^ipear that he had died placidly, and without a struggla 
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In thia way the imprudent boy, who, like Otkattertou, would 
not wait for the change that a day might bring, obtained 
the liberty he sought. I describe htm as doing whatsuerer 
he had deacribed himgelf in iiis last conversations as wish- 
ing to do ; foi whatsoever, in hie last scene of life, was not 
explained by the objects and the arrangement of the objects 
about bim, foimd a sufficient solution in the confidential 
esplanatione of liis purposes, which he had communicated, 
so far as ho felt it safe, to hia only friend.* 

From this little special episode, where the danger was 
of a more exceptional kind, let us fall back on the more 
otdinaiy case of shepherds, whose dutdes, in searching after 
missing sheep, or after sheep surprised by sudden snow- 
drifts, are too likely, in all seasons of severity, to force them 
upon facing dangers which, in relation to theii natural 
causes, must for ever remun the same. This uniformity 
it is, this monotony of the danger, which authorizes oui 
surprise and our indignation, that long ago the resources 
of art and human contrivance, in an; one of many possible 
modes, should not have been applied to the relief of an evil 
80 constantly recurrent. A danger, that has no fixe3 root 
in our social system, suggests its own natural excuse, v/hen 
it happens to be neglected. But this evil is one of frightful 
ruin when it doea take efiect, and of eternal menace when it 
does not. In some years it has gone near to the depopulation 
of a whole pastoral hamlet, as reepecta the most vigorous 
and hopeful part of its male population ; and annually it 
causes, by its mere contemplation, the heartache to many 

■ This star; has 'been made tLe subject of a gaparate poem, entitleil 
" Tbe Student of St. Beea," by my friend Mr, James Payn of Cam- 
bridge. Tbe volume ia published by Macmillaji, Cambridge, and 
GOntiuiia thoaghta of great beauty, too likely to eicape tbe TRpid and 
irreflective reader. 
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k Tonng wife and many an anxioiu mother. In reaiitj, 
amongHt all paatoral districts, where the field of their lahour 
lies in mountainonB tracts, an allowance is as regularly made 
fur the loss of human life, by mists or stonns suddenly en- 
veloping the hills, and Burprising the shepherds, as for the 
loss of sheep ; some proportion oat of each class — shepherds 
and sheep — is considered as a kind of tithe-ofiering to the 
Ht«rn Goddeaa of Calamity, and in the light of a ransom for 
tbose who escape. Orahame, the author of '■ The Sabbath,' 
says, that {confining himself to Scotland) he has known 
winters in which a Eongle parish lost ae many as ten shep- 
herds. And this mention of Cliahame reminds me of a usefid 
and foarible plan proposed hy him for obriating the main 
pressure of such sudden perils, amidst snow, and solitude, 
and night. I caU it feasible with good reason ; for Grahame, 
who doubtless had made the calculations, declares that, for 
80 trifling a sum as a few hundred pounds, every square 
mile in the southern comities of Scotland {that is, T presume, 
throughout the Lowlands) might be fitted up with his appa- 
ratus. He prefaces his plan by one geceral remark, to 
which I beliefe that every mountaineer will assent — viz., 
that the vast majority of deaths in such cases is owing to 
the waste of animal power in trying to recover the right 
direction ; and, probably, it leovld be recovered in a far 
greater number of instances, were the advance persisted in 
according to any unity of plan. But, partly, the distraction 
of mind and iiresolntion, under such circumstances, cause 
the wanderer frequently to change his direction voluntarily, 
according to any new iancy that starts up to beguile him ; 
and, partly, he changes it often insensibly and imconsci- 
ously, from the same cause which originally led him astray. 
Obviously, therefore, the primary object should be to com- 
penaat« the loss of distinct vision — whicli, for the present, 
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is irrepafable in that furm — b; subetituticg an appeal to 
another aenee. That error, which has been caused by the 
obetruction of the eje, may be corrected b; the Bounder 
iuformation of the ear. Let croaaea, such as are rMsed for 
other purposee in Catholic lauds, be planted at intervals — 
Buppoae of one mile — in every direction. " Sngw-Btorma," 
says Grahame, " are aknoat always accompanied with wind. 
Suppose, then, a pole, fifteen ieet high, well fixed in the 
ground, with two cross span placed near the bottom, to 
denote the ' airta' (or points of the compass) ; a bell hting 
at the top of this pole, with a piece of flat wood {attached 
to it) projecting upwards, would ring with the slightest 
breeze. As they would be purposely made to have dif- 
ferent tones, the shepherd vould soon be able to distinguish 
one &om another. He could never be more than a mile 
from one or other of them. On coming to the spot, he 
would at once know the pointe of the compass, and, of 
course, the direction in which hia home lay." 

Another protecting circumstance would rise out of the 
aimplicity of manners, which is pretty sure to prevail in a 
mountainous region, and the pious tenderness universally 
felt towards those situations of peril which are incident to 
aJl aliie — men and women, parents and children, the strong 
and the weak. The crosses, I would answer for it^ when- 
ever they are erected, wiil be protected by a superstitdon, 
Buch as that which in Holland protects the stork. But it 
would be right to strengthen this feeling, by instilling it aa 
a principle of duty in the catediisms of mountainoas regions ; 
and perhaps, also, in order to invest thia duty with a re- 
ligious sanctity, at the approach of every winter, there 
might be read from the altar a solemn commination, such 
as that which the English Church appoints for Ash-Wed- 
Qcaday — " CorsiNi ia he that removeth bis neighbour's land- 
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mark," &c ; to which might now be Added, — " Cursed ia 

he that causeth tbe steps of the wi^forer to go astray, and 
layeth snares for the wuiderer on the hilla : cursed is he 
that remoreth the betl from the snow-ciOBa." And every 
child might leam to fear a judgment of retribution upon its 
own steps in case of any such wicked action, by reading 
the tale cf that Scottish sea-rover, who, in order 
" To plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock," 

removed the beU from the Inchcape Rock ; which same 
rock, in after days, and Ibr want of this very warning bell, 
inflicted miscTable ruin upon himself, his ship, and his ciew. 
Once made sacred ftom violation, these crosses might after- 
wards be made subjects of suitable ornament ; that is to 
say, they might be made as picturesque in form, and colour, 
and matmal, as the crosses of Alpine countries or the guide- 
posts of England often are. The associated circumstances 
of storm and solitude, of winter, of night, and way&iing, 
would give dignity to almost any form which had become 
fitmiliar to the eye as the one appropriated to this purpose ; 
and the particular form of a cross or cTudfiz, besides ite 
own beauty, would suggest to the mind a pensive allegoric 
memorial of that spiritual asylum offered by the same em- 
blem to the poor erring roamer in our homan pilgrimage, 
whose steps are beset with other snares, and whose heart 
is bewildered by another darkness and another storm — by 
the darkness of guilt, or by the storm of affliction. 
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It was, I tliiak, in the month of August, but certainly in 
the Bummer seasui:, and cert^nly in the year 1807, that I 
first saw this illustiiouB man. My knowledge of him as a 
man of most original genius began about the year 1799, 
A littla before that time Woidsworth had published the 
first edition (in a single volmne) of the " Lyrical Ballads;" 
and into this had been introduced Mr, Coleridge's poem oi 
the " Ancient Mariner," as the contribution of an anony- 
mous friend. It would be directing the reader's attention 
too much to myself, if I were to linger upon this, the great- 
est event in the unfolding of my own mind; Let rae say, 
in one word, that, at a period when neither the one nor 
tte other writer was valued by the public — both having a 
long warfare to accomplish of contumely and ridicule, 
before they could rise into their present estimation — I 
found in these poems " the ray of a new morning," and 
an absolute revelation of unlrfHlden worlds, teeming with 
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power mi'J beauty as yet unsuspected amoDgst men. I 
may here mention, that, precisely at the same time, Pn> 
feasor Wilson, entirely unconnected with myself, and not 
oren known to me until ten years later, received the same 
startling and profound imiH«seiona from the same volume. 
With feelings of lereiential intenat, so eaily and so deep, 
pointing towards two contemporaries, it may be supposed 
that I inquired eagerly after their names. But these 
inqniries were self-baffled ; the same deep feelinp which 
prompted my curiouty causing me to recoil from all caaiial 
opportunities of pushing the inquiiy, as too generally 
lying amongst those who gave no sign of participating in 
my feelings ; and, extravagant as ^is may seem, I revolted 
with as much hatred ftom coupling my question with any 
occadon of insult to the persons whom it respected, as a 
primitive Ohristiau from throwing frankincense upon the 
altaiB of Ctesar, or & lover from giving up the name of his 
beloved to the coarse license of a Bacchanalian party. It 
is laughable to record for how long a period my curiosity 
in this particular was thus self^defeated. Two years passed 
before I ascertained the two names. Mr. Wordsworili 
published Aw in the second and enlarged edition of the 
poems ; and for TSi. Coleridge's I was " indebted " to s 
private source ; but J discharged that debt ill, for I quar- 
relled with my informant for what I considered hi' pro&ne 
way of dealmg with a subject so hallowed in my own 
thoughts. After this I searched east and west, north and 
south, for all known works or fragments of the sauio 
authors. I bad read, therefore, as respects Mr. Coleridge, 
the Allegory which he contributed to Mr. Southey's " Joan 
of Arc." I had read his fine Ode, entitled " France ; " his 
Ode to the Duchess of Devonshire ; and various other con- 
tributjons, more or less interesting, to the two volumes of 
the "Anthology," published at Bristol about 1799-1800, 
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by Mr. Southey j and, finally, I had, of courae, read the 
Email volume of poems published under hia own naaie ■ 
these, however, as a juvenile and immatnre collectiun, made 
expressly with a view to pecuniary profit, and therefore 
courting expaasion at any cost of critical discretion, had in 
general greatly disappointed me. 

Meantime, it had crowned the interest which to me 
invested his name, that about the yet^ 1804 or 1805 I 
had been infnrmed by a guntlemau from the En^ish Lakes, 
who knew him as a neighbour, that he had for some time 
applied his whole mind to metaphysics and psychology — 
which happened to be my own absorbing pursuit From 
1803 to 1808, I was ft student at Osford; and on the 
first occasion when I could conveniently have sought for a 
personal knowledge of one whom I contemplated with so 
much admiratioD, I was met by a painful assurance that 
he had quitted En^and, and was tben residing at Mi^ta, 
in the quality of secretary to the governor. I began to 
inquire about the best route to Malta ; but, as any route 
at that time promised an inside place in a French prison, 
I reconciled myself to waiting ; and at last, happening to 
visit the Bristol Hot-wells in the summer of 1807, I had 
the pleasure to hear that Coleridge was not only once 
more upon English ground, but within forty and odd 
miles of my own station. In that same hour I bent my 
way to the south ; and before evening reaching a ferty on 
the river Bridgewater, at a village called, I think, Stogiir- 
sey (i «., Stoke de Couriy, by way of distinction from 
some other Stoke), I crossed it, and a few miles farther 
attained my object — viz., the little town of Nether Stowey, 
amoDgst the Qaantock Hi ll". Here I had been assured 
that I should find Mr. Coleridge, at the house of his old 
fiiend Mr. Poole. On presenting myself, however, to that 
CentleTian, I found that Coleridge was absent at Lunl 
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ligmcmt'fl, an elder btother (by the father's siie) of Mr. Pef 
(AnL, the Prime UiniBter, asaassiuated five jeara Uter; and, 
as it was doubtful whether he might not then be on the 
wing to another friend's in the town of Bridgewater, I con- 
sented willingly, until his motions should be ascertained, 
to stay a day or two with this Mr. Poole — a man on his 
own account well deserving a separate notice ; for, as Cole- 
ridge afterwards remarked to me, he was almost an ideal 
model for a useful member of Parliament. I foutd him a 
stout, plain-looking ^rrner, leading a bachelor life, in a 
roBtic, old-faahioned house; the house, however, upon 
further acquaintance, proving to be tunply furnished with 
modem luxuries, and especially with a good Hbrai;, euperbly 
mounted in all departments bearing at all upon political 
philosophy ; and the farmer turning out a polished and 
liberal Englislunan, who had travelled extensively, and had 
so entirely dedicated himself to the service of his humble 
fellow-counttymen — the hewere of wood and drawers of 
water in this southern part of Somersetshire — that for many 
miles round he was the general arbiter of their disputes, 
the guide and counsellor of their difficulties ; besides being 
apDointed executor and guardian to his children by every 
third man who died in or about the town of Nether Stowey. 
The first morning of my yisit, Mr. Poole was so kind as 
to propose, knowing my admiration of Wordsworth, that 
we should ride over to Alfoxton — a place of singular 
interest to myself, as having been occupied in his im- 
married days by that poet, during the minority of Mr, St. 
Aubyn, its present youthful proprietor. At this del^htfid 
spot, the ancient residence of an ancient English family, 
and BiuToucded by those ferny Quantock Hills which are bo 
beautifully glanced at in the poem of " Ruth," Wordsworth, 
accompanied by his sister, had passed a good deal of the 
interval between leaving the university {Cambridge), and 
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the period of liis final settlement amongat uia uative 
takes of Westmoreland : some allowance, however, masv 
be made — but how much I do not accuratelj know — for 
a long residence in Prance, for a short one in North 
Germany, for an intermitting one in London, and for a 
regular domestication with his wster at Race Down, in 
Doraetshire. 

Returning late from this interesting earvej, we found 
onnelvea without company at dinner; and, being thus 
seated tite-A4iU, Mr. Poole propounded the following ques- 
tion to me, which I mention, because it furnished me with 
the first hint of a Biugular iofinnity besetting Coleridge's 
mind : — " Pray, my yonng friend, did you ever ffcirm any 
opnion, or, rather, did it ever happea> to yon to meet with 
any rational opinion oi conjecture of others, upon that moat 
revolting dogma of Pythagoiaa about lieans t You know 
what I mean ; that monstrouB doctrine in which he asserts 
that a man might as well, for the wickedness of the thing, 
eat his own grendmother, as meddle with beans." 

" Yes," I replied ; " the line is, I believe^ in the CSolden 
Verses. I remember it well." 

P. — " True ; now our dear excellent friend Coleridge, 
than whom God never made a creature more divinely en- 
dowed, yet strange it is to say, sometimes steals from other 
people, just as yon or I might do ; I beg your pardon — 
just as a poor creature lilce myself might do, that some- 
times have not wherewithal to make a figure from my own 
exchequer : and the other day, at a dinner party, this ques- 
tion arising about Pythagoras and his beans, Coleridge gave. 
us an interpretation, which, from his manner, I suspect to 
have been not orij^naL Think, therefore, if you have any- 
where read a plausible solution." 

" I have : and it was a German author. This German, 
ondentand, is a poor stick of a man, not to be named on 
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the same day with Ck>leridge : so that, if Coleridge should 
appeal to have robbed him, be aeaured tliat he has dou« 
the scamp too much honour." 

P. — " Well : what aaya the German V 

" Whjr, you know the oee made in Greece of beanii in 
voting and balloting 1 Well : the German gaye that I^rtha- 
goras epeaks ^mbolically ; meaning that electioneering, or 
more generally, all interference with political mtrigucB, is 
fatal to a philoBopher's pursuits, and their appropriate 
serenity. Therefore, says he, follower of mine, abstain from 
public affairs as yon would from parricide." 

P. — " Well, then, Colerii%e hcu done the scamp too much 
honour : for, by Jove, that is the very explanation he gavt 
ns!" 

Here vras a trait of Coleridge's mind, to be first made 
known to me l^ his best friend, and firat piibKshed tfl the 
world by me, the foremost of his admirers ! But both of 
us had sufficient reaaooB : — Mr. Poole knew that, stumbled 
on by accident, such a discovery would be likely to impress 
upon a man as yet unacquainted with Coleridge a most in- 
jurious jealoue^ with regard to all he might write ; whereas, 
frankly avowed by one who knew him best, the fact was 
disarmed of its sting; since it thus became evident that, where 
the case had been beet known and most investigated, it had 
not operated to his serious disadvantage. On the same 
argument, to forestaU, that is to say, other discoverers who 
would make a more unfriendly use of the discovery, and also 
as matters of Iit«iary curiosity, I shall here point out a few 
others of Coleridge's unacknowledged obligations, noticed 
by myself in a very wide course of reading.* 



• Witli respect to all these cb««8 of appBrent plagiarisn: 
pIsDatory Note at tbe end of this volome. 
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1. The Hymn to Chamouni is aa expanBion of a short 
poen in BtaiuwB, upon the same Bulgect, by Frederica 
Brun, a female poet of Q^rmany, preTionsly known to the 
world under her maiden name of Miinter. The mere frame- 
work of the poem ii exactly the game — an appeal to the 
moat impiesBiTe features of the regal mountain (Mont 
Blanc), adjuring them to proclaim their author : the tor- 
rent, for instance, is required to say by whom it had been 
arrested in ita headlong raving, and stiffened, aa by the 
petrific touch of Death, into everlastrng pillars of ice ; and 
the anawer to theae impassioned apostrophes is made by 
the same choral burst of rapture. In mere logic, there- 
fore, and even aa to the choice of circumatancea, Coleridge's 
poem is a translation. On the other hand, by a judicious 
amplification of some topica, and by its far deeper tone of 
lyrical enthusiasm, the dry bones of the German outline 
have been awakened by Coleridge into the fulneaa of life. 
It ia not, therefore, a paraphrase, but a re-caat of the 
originaL And how was this c^culated, if frankly avowed, 
to do Coleridge any injury with the judicioua t 

3. A more singular case of Coleridge's infirmity ia thia : 
— ^In a very noble pasaage of " France," a fine expreseion 
or two occur from " Samson Agonistee." Now, to take 
a phraae or an inapiriting line from the great fathers of 
poetry, even though no marka of quotation should be added, 
carries with it no charge of plagiarism. Milton is justly 
presumed to be aa iamiliar to the ear aa nature to the eye ; 
and to steal from him aa impoadble as to appropriate, or 
sequester to a private uae, some "bright particular star." 
And there ia a good reaaon for i^ectdng the typogr^hical 
marks of quotation : they break the continuity of the 
passion, by reminding the reader of a printed book ; on 
which account Milton himaelf (to give an inatance) has 
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not marked the Hublime words, "tonnented all the nir," 
as borrowed ; nor has Wordsworth, in appljutg to antnn- 
principled woman of commanding beauty the memorable 
eapreaaion, " a weed of glorious feature," thought it necea- 
sary to acknowledge it as originally belonging to Spenser. 
Some dozens of umilar cases might be adduced ftom 
Milton. But Coleridge, when saying of republican France 
that, 

" Imupporiably advancing, 
Her ami made mockei; of tbe wurrior'B tnmp," 

not satisfied with omitting the marks of acknowledgment, 
thought fit positively to deny that he was indebted to 
Milton. Yet who could fotget that semi-chorus in the 
" Samson," where the " bold Ascalonite " is described as 
haring " fled from hiii lion ramp " t Or who, that was not 
in this point liable to some hallucination of judgment, 
would have ventured on a public challenge (for virtuaUy 
it was that) to produce from the " Samson " words so 
impossible to be overlooked as those of " insupportably 
advancing the foot"! The result was, that one of the 
critical journals placed the two passages in juxtaposition, 
and left the reader to his own conclusions with regard to 
tbe poet's veracity. But, in this instance, it was common 
sense rather than veracity which the facts impeach. 

3. In the year 1810, I happened to be amusing myself, 
by reading, in their chronological order, the great classical 
circumnavigations of the earth ; and, coming to Shelvocke, 
I met with a passage to this effect : — That Hatley, his 
second captain (t. e., lieutenant), being a melancholy man, 
was possessed by a fancy that some long season of foul 
weather, in the solitary sea which they were then tra- 
versing, was due to an albatross which had steadily pur- 
sued the ship ; upon which he shot the bird, but without 
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mending their condition. There at once I saw the genu 

of the "Andent Mtuiner;" and I pat a queotion to Cole- 
ridge accordingly. Coold it have been imagined that he 
would see canae utterlf to disown bo slight an obligation 
to Shelvocke ) Wordsworth, a man of stem veracity, on 
hearing of this, professed his inability to imderatAad Cole- 
ridge's meaning ; the feet being notorious, as he told me, 
that Coleridge had derived, from the very passage I had 
cited, the original hint for the action of the poem ; though 
it is veiy possible, irom something which Coleridge stud, 
on another occasion, that, before meeting a feble in which 
to embody his ideas, he had meditated a poem on delirium, 
confounding its own dream-sceneiy with external things, 
and connected with the imagery of high latitudes. 

i. All these cases amount to nothing at all, as cases of 
plagiarism, and for this reason expose the more conspi- 
cuously that obliquity of feeling which could seek to 
decline the very slight acknowledgments required. But 
now I come to a case of real and palpable pla^arism ; yet 
that, too, of a nature to be quite unaccountable in a man 
of Coleridge's attainments. It is not very likely that this 
particular esse will soon be detected ; but others wilL Yet 
who knows 1 Eight hundred or a thousand years hence, 
some reviewer may arise, who, having read the " Biograpbia 
Literaria" of Coleridge, will afterwards read the *' Philoso- 
phical " * of Schelling, the great Bavarian professor — a 

man in some respects worthy to be Coleridge's assessor; and 
he will then make a singular discovery. In the " Biograpbia 
Idteraria " occurs a dissertation upon the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the Esie and the CoyUare, that is, of the objective 

* 1 forget the eiact title, not hai-ing aeen the book since 1823, 
and then only for oue daj; but I believe it via Schilling's " Kleins 
PhUMophische Werte." 
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and the tvhjeetivt : and an attempt is made, hy inverting 
the poBtulatea from which the argument starts, to Bhow 
how each might arise as a product, by an intelligible 
genesiii, fi«m the other. It is a sulgect which, eiuce the 
time of Fichte, has mnch occupied the German metaphy- 
aicians ; and many thousands of essays have been written 
on it, or indirectly so, of which many hundreds have been 
read by many tens of persona. Coleridge's essay, m par- 
ticular, is pre&ced by a few words, in which, aware of his 
coincidence with Schelling, he declares his willingness to 
acknowledge himEslf indebted to so great a man, in any 
case where the truth would allow him to do so ; but, in 
this particular case, insisting on the impossibility that he 
could have borrowed arguments which he had first seen 
some years after he had thought out the whole hypothesis 
proprio martt. Aflier this, what was my astonishment to 
find that the entire essay, from the first word to the last, is 
a vethatitn translation from Schelling, with no attempt in a 
single instance to appropriate the pacej, by developing the 
arguments or by diversiiying the iliustrations t Some other 
obligations to Schelling, of a slighter kind, I have met with 
in the " Biographia Literaria," but this was a barefaced 
plagiarism, which could in prudence have been risked only 
by relying too much upon the slight knowledge of German 
literature in this cotmtty, and especially of that section of 
the Gterman literature. Had then Coleridge any need to 
borrow from Schelling t Did he borrow in forma pauperis ? 
Not at all : there lay the wonder. He span daily, and at 
all hours, for mere amusement of his own activities, and 
from the loom of his own magical brain, theories more 
gorgeous by far, and supported by a pomp and luxury of 
images, such as Schelling-^no, nor any German that ever 
breathed, not John Pan! — could have emulated in his 
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dreama. With the riches of £1 Dorado lying about him, 
he would condescend to filch a handful of gold &om anj 
man whose puree be fancied; and in fact reproduced in 
a new form, applying itself to intellectual wealth, that 
maniacal propensity which is sometimes well-known to 
attack enormous proprietors and millionaires for acta of 
petty larceny. The last Duke of Anc could not ab- 
et^ from exercising his fiirtive mania upon articles so 
humble ae dlTer-spooDS ; and it was the nightly care of a 
piuus daughter, watching over the aberrations of her fether, 
to have his pockets searched by a confidential valet, and 
the claimants of the purloined articles traced out. 

Many cases have crossed me in life of people, otherwise 
not wanting in principla^ who had habits, or at least hanker' 
iugs, of the same kind. And the phrenolo^te, I believe, 
are well acquainted with the case, its signs, its progress, 
and its history. Ditmissing, however, this sutiject, which 
I have at all noti(%d only that 1 might anticipate, and (in 
old English) that I might preiumt, the uncandid interpretei' 
of its meaning, I will assert finally, that, afler having 
read for thirty years in the same track as Coleridge — 
that track in which few of any age will ever follow us, 
such as German metaphysicians, I^tin schoolmen, thauma- 
turgic Platonista, religious Mystics — -and having thus dis- 
covered a large variety of trivial thefts, I do, nevertheless, 
most heartily believe him to Lave been as entirely original 
in all his capital pretensions as any one man that ever has 
existed ; as Archimedes in ancient days, or as Shakspere in 
modern. Did the reader ever see Milton's account of the 
rubbish contained in the Greek and Larin FatheiB ? Or did 
be ever read a statement of the monstrous chaos with 
which an African Obeah man stuffs his enchanted scare- 
srows % Or, take a more common illustration, did he ever 
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amiue htraself by searchiDg tbe pockets of a child — three 
years old, suppose — when buried m dumber after a lonn 
iummer'e day of ouW-door's intense actiritj ! I h&ve done 
this ; and, for the amusement of the child's mother, have 
analyzed the contents, and drawn up a fonnal re^Bter of 
the whole. Philosophy ia puzzled, cosjectuie and hj'pO' 
theeis are confounded, in the attempt to explain the law 
of selection which can hare presided in the child's laboora : 
stones lemarkaUe only for weight, old rusty hinges, naUs, 
crooked skewers, stolen when the cook had turned her back, 
rags, Iffoken glass, tea-cups having the bottom knocked out, 
and loads of similar jewels, were the prevailing articles in 
this proeie^Berbal. Yet, doubtless, much labour had been 
ittcuired, some sense of danger, perhaps, had been faced, 
and the anxietiee of a conscious robber endured, in order 
to amass this splendid treasure. Such in value were the 
robberies of Coleridge ; such their usefulness to himself or 
anybody else ; and such the circnmstancee of tueasineas 
under which he had committed them. I return to my 
narratiyc 

Two 01 three days had slipped away in waiting for 
Coleridge's re-appearance at Nether Stowey, when suddenly 
Lord Egmont called upon Mr. Poole, with a present for 
Coleridge ; it was a canister of peculiarly fine snuff, which 
Coleridge now took profusely. Lord Egmont, on this occa- 
sbn, spoke of Coleridge in the terms of excessive admi- 
ration, and urged Mr. Poole to put him upon nndertaking 
some great monumental work, that might fiimish a suffi- 
cient arena for the display of his various and rare accom- 
plishments ; for his multiform erudition on the one hand, 
for bis splendid power of theorizing and combininj;! lai^ 
and remote notices of facts on the ot^er. And he siig' 
gested, judiciously enough, as one theme which offered a 

0— n. 
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Held at oDr« large enough and indefinite enou^ to boH » 
miud that could not sho'v ita Mi nompaw of power, nnless 
upon veiy plastic materiala — a Histoir of ChriBtianitjr, in 
ita progreea and in its chief divaricatioiui into Chirreli and 
Sect, witti a continual reference to the reladona eubeistiTig 
between Christianil^ and ike current philoBophy ; their 
occa»onal connezious or approaches, and their constant 
matual lepulsions. " But, at any rate, let him do same- 
thing," sdd Lord Egmont ; " for at present he ttdks very 
much like an angel, and does nothing at alL" Lord 
Egmont I understood, from ererybodj, to be a truly good 
and benevolent man ; and on this occaeioc he spoke with 
an eamestnesB which agreed with my preyious impression. 
Coleridge, he said, was now in the prime of his powers — 
nniting something of youthful vigour with sufficient ex- 
pedence of life ; having the benefit, betude, of vast medi- 
tation, and of reading luusaally discnrBive. No man had 
ever been better qualified to revive the heroic period of 
literature in England, and to give a character of weight to 
tie philosophic erudition of the country upon the Conti- 
nent " And what a pity," he added, " if this man were, 
aitor all, to vanish like an apparition ; and you, I, and a 
few others, who have witnessed his grand bramirai of dis- 
I^y, were to have the usual fortune of gboBt-Beers, in 
meeting no credit for any statements that we might vouch 
on his behalf ! " 

On this occasion we learned, for the first time, that Lord 
IJgmont'a carriage had, some days before, conveyed Cole- 
ridge to Bridgewater, vrith a purpose of staying one migje 
day at that place, and then returning to Mr. Poole's. From 
the sort of laugh with which Lord Egmont taxed hia own 
mmplicity, in having confided at all in the stability of any 
Ooleridgian plan, I now gathered that procrastination in 
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Mteeea waa, or had become, a maAing feature in Cole- 
ridge's daily life. Nobudj who knew him ever thought of 
depending on any appointment he might make ; spite of 
his uniformlj honourable intentions, nobody attached any 
weight to hia asBorancea vn re/tttura: those who asked him 
to dinn^ or any other party, as a matter of course, sent a 
carriage for him, and went personally or by proxy to fetch 
him ; and, as to letters, unless the addieae were in some 
female hand that conunanded hia affectionat« esteem, he 
tossed them all into one general dead4etter tmreatt, and 
ruely, I believe, opened them at alL Bouirienne mentions 
a mode of abridging the trouble attached to a rery exten- 
sive correspondence, by which infinite labour was aaved to 
himself, and to Napoleon, when First Consul Nine out of 
ten letters, supposing them letters of business with official 
applications of a special kind, he contends, answer them- 
selves : in other words, time alone mnst soon produce events 
which virtnally conttun the answer. On this principle the 
letters were c^)ened periodically, after intervals, suppose, of 
six weeks ; and, at the end of that time, it was found that 
not many remained to require any further more particular 
answer. Coleridge's plan, however, was shorter : he opened 
none, I understood, and answered none. At least such 
was hia habit at that time. But on that same day, all this, 
which I heard now for the first time, and with much con- 
cem, was ftdly explained ; for already he was under the full 
dominion of opium, as he himself revealed to me, and with 
a deep expreesion of horror at the hideous bondage, in n 
private walk of some length, which I took with him about 
sunset. 

Lord Bgmonfs informatiOd, and the knowledge now 
gmned of Coleridge's habits, making it very uncertm wh^ 
I might see him in my present hospitable quarters, I im- 
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mediately took my leave of Mr. Poole, and vent over tb 
Bddgewater. I had received directiona for finding out tite 
bouse There Coleridge waa Tisiting ; and, in riding down a 
main street of Biidgewater, I noticed a gateway correspond- 
ing to the description ^ren me. Under this was stand- 
ing, and gaong atxmt him, a man whom I will describe. 
In height he might seem to be about fire feet eight (be 
was, in reality, about an inch and a-balf taller, but his 
figui« was of an order which drowna the he^ht); his per- 
son was bioad and full, and tended even to corpulence; hia 
complexion was iair, though not what pfunteia technically 
style &ir, because it was associated with black hiur ; his 
eyes were large, and soft in their expression ; and it was 
&om the peculiar appetuwice of haze or dreaminees which 
mixed with their light that I recognised my object This 
was Coleridge. I examined him eteadfastly for a minnte 
or more ; and it struck me that he saw neither myself nor 
any other olyect in the streets He was in a deep reverie ; 
for I had dismounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at an inn-door, and advanced close to him, before he 
had apparently become conscious of my presence. The 
sound of my voice, announcing my own name, first awoke 
him ; he started, and for a moment seemed at a loss to 
understand my purpose or his own situation ; for he re- 
peated rapidly a number of words which had no relation to 
either of us. There was no mauvaite honU in hia manner, 
but simple perplexity, and an apparent difficulty in i» 
covering his position amongst daylight realitiea. This 
little scene over, he received me with a kindness of manner 
so marked, that it might be called gracious. The noe- 
[Htable iamUy with whom he was domesticated were distin- 
guished for their amiable manneiB and enlightened unde^ 
MandmgB : th^ were deeoendanto from Chubb, the phitu- 
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Bophic writer, and bore the eame name. For Coleridge 
tliey aU testified deep affectdon and esteem — sentinienta in 
which the whole town of Bridgewater seemed to ahare; for 
in the evening, when the heat of the day had declined, I 
walked out witii him ; and rarely, perhaps never, hare I 
seen a person so much inteirapted in one hour's space as 
Ooleridge, on this occa«on, by the courteous attentions of 
yonng and old. 

AU the people of station and weight in the place, and 
apparently all the ladies, were abroad to eqjoy the love^ 
snmmer evening ; and not a party passed without some 
mark of smiling recognition ; and the majority stopping 
to make personal inquiries about his health, and to ex- 
press their anxiety that he should make a lengthened stay 
amongst them. Certain I am, &om the lively esteem 
expressed towards Coleridge, at this time, by the people 
of Bridgewater, that a very large subscription might, in 
that town, have been raised to support him amongst them, 
in the character of a lectDier, or philosophical professor. 
Especially, I remarked, that the young men of the [Jace 
manifested the most liberal interest in all that concerned 
liim ; and I can add my attestation to that of Mr. Cole- 
ridge himself, when describing an evening spent amongst 
the enlightened tradesmen of Birmingham, that nowhere 
is more unaffected good sense exhibited, and particular^ 
nowhere more elasticity and /reskntu of mind, than in 
the conversation of the reading men in manufacturing 
towns. In Kendal, especially, in Bridgewater, and in 
Manchester, I have witnessed more interesting conversa- 
tions, as much information, and more natural eloquence 
In conveying it, than usually in literary cities, or in places 
professedly learned. One reason for this is, that in trad- 
ing towns the time is more happi^ distribul«d ; the day 
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given to boBinesB uid actiTe datiea — the efeuiug to n- 
Uzation ; on which account, books, conTBraation, and lite- 
rary leisure are more cordially eqjoyed ; the same satiation 
never can take plac^ which too frequently deadens the 
genial eiyoyment cf those who have a Btufeit of books 
and a monotony of leisure. Anoth^ leaaon is, that more 
mmplidty of manner may be expected, and more natural 
pietoiesqueneas of conversation, more open expreeuon of 
character, in places where people have no previous name 
to snpport Uen in trading towns aie not afimd to open 
their lips, fbr fear th^ ahonld disiq>point your expecta- 
tions, nor do they strain for showy sentiments, that they 
may meet them. Biit elsewhere, many are the men who 
stand in awe of their own reputation ; not a word which 
is unstudied, not a movement in the spirit of natural free- 
dom dare they give way to ; because it mi;;ht happen tliat 
on review something would be seen to retract or to qualify 
— something not properly planed and diiaelled, to build 
into the genial architecture of an artificial reputation. 
But to return : — 

Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, rang the bell for 
le&eahmentB, and omitted no point of a courteous recep- 
tion. He told me that there would be a veiy large dinn^ 
party on that day, which, perhaps, might be disagreeable 
to a perfect stranger ; bat, if not, he could assnre me of 
a moat hospitable welcome from the fomily. I was too 
anxious to see him under all aspects, to think of declining 
this invitation. That point being settled, Coleridge, like 
some great river, the Orellana, or the &t I^wrence, that, 
having been checked and iretted by neks or thwarting 
islands, suddenly recovera its volume of watere and its 
mighty music, swept at once, as if reluming to his natural 
banneas, into a continnous strain of eloquent dissertation, 
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nertainlj the most novel, the moet finely illuBtnted, uid 
traTeimng the moBt spadoas fiolds of thought, }>j traua- 
tioDB the most just and logical that it woe posaible to cou- 
ceiT& What I mean hj Baying tliat hia traneitjona were 
" juet," is ty way of contradirtinction to that mode of 
conveisation which caurts variety throu^ links of imial 
connexioiiB. Ooleridge, to many people, and often I have 
heaid the complaint, seemed to wander ; and he seemed 
then to wander the most when, in foct^ his reustance to the 
wandering instinct was greatest— viz., when the compass 
and hnge ciionit, by which hia mnatratione moved, travelled 
farthest into lemote r^ons before they began to revolve. 
Long before this coming round commenced, moat people 
had lost him, and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself They continued to «dmiro the separate beauty 
of the thoughts, but did not see their relations to the 
dominant theme. Had the conversation been thrown npou 
paper, it might have been easy to trace the continuity 
of the links ; just as in Bishop Berkeley's " Siris," * from 
a pedestal so low and aligect, so culinary, as Tar Water, 
the method of preparing it, and its medidnal effects, the 
dissertation ascends, like Jacob's ladder, by just grada- 
tions, into the Heaven of Heavens, and the thrones of 
the Trinity. But Heaven is there connected with earth 
by the Homeric chain of gold ; and, being Bulgect to 
steady examination, it is easy to trace the links. Where- 
as, in conversation, the lose of a single word mt^ eanae 
the whole cohesion to diaappear from view. However, 
I can aasert, npon my long and intimate knowledge of 



* Seirtt ought to haTO beeo tlia title — i.t., 2tipu, a chain. From 
tliis dofeat in the orthogrsphj, I did not in my bojiah da;s perceive, 
let conld obtain »uj light npoo its meaniiuE. 
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Coleridge's mind, that lo^c the most sereie woe as in- 
alienable from his modes of tbinkiiig, as grammar from tts 
language. 

On the present occason, the original theme started by 
myself was Hartley, and the Hartleian theory. I had 
carried, as a little present to Coleridge, a scarce Latin pam- 
phlet, " De Ideifl," written by Hartiley about 1746, that 
is, about three years earlier th^i the publication of his 
greaC work. He had also preluded to this great work, 
in a little English medical tract upon Joanna Stephens's 
medicine for the stone ; for indeed Hariiley was the person 
npon whose evidence the House of Commons bad mainly 
relied in giving to that same Joanna a reward of £6000 
for her idle medicines — an application of public money not 
without its use, in so far as it engaged men by selfish 
motives to cultivate the public service, and to attempt 
public problems of very difficult solution ; but else, in that 
particular instance, pertectly idle, as the groans of throe 
generations since Joanna's era have too feelingly esta- 
blished. It is known to moat literary people that Coleridge 
was, in early life, so passionate an admiror of the Hart- 
leian philosophy, that " Hartley" was the sole baptismal 
name which he gave to his eldest child ; and in an early 
poem, entitled " Beli^ous Uu^gs, ' he has chiuscterized 
Hartley aa 

" Him of mortal kind 
Wiieat, bim tint who mitrk'd ib« idea] tribea 
Up the fine Gbrea tbrongh the eentient brain 
Poae in fine Barges." 

But at present (August 1807) all this was a forgotten 
thing, Coleridge was so profoundly ashamed of the 
riiallow Unitarianism of Hartley, and so disgusted to think 
that he oonld at any time have countenanced that creeil. 
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that he wovMl scarcely silov to Hartley the reverenoe 
which ia undoubtedly his due ; for I must contend, that^ 
vaving all question of the extent to which Hutley wonid 
have pushed it (as though the law of associatjon accouat«d 
not only foi' our complex pleasures and pains, but aiso 
might be made to explain the act of ratiocination), waving 
also the phyucal eubatratum of nervous vibrations and 
miniature vibrations, to which he has chosen to marry his 
theory of associsitdon ; — ^1 this apart, I must contend that 
the " Essay on Man, his Frame, his Da^, and his Expec- 
tations," stands forward as a specimen almost unique of 
elaborate theoridng, and a monument of absolute beauty, 
in the impression left of its architectural grace. In this 
respect 'it has, to my mind, the spotless beauty and the 
ideal proportions of some Grecian statue. However, I 
confess, that being myself, from my earliest years, a reve 
rential believer in the doctrine of the Trinity, simply 
because I never attempted to bring all things within the 
mechanic understanding, and because, liie Sir Thomas 
Brown, my mind almost demanded mysteries, in so mys- 
terious a system of relations as those which connect us with 
uaother world ; and also, because the farther my under- 
standing opened, the more I perceived of dim analogies 
to strengthen my creed ; and because nature herself, mere 
physical nature has mysteries no leas profound ; for these, 
and for many other " becauses," I could not reconcile, 
with my general reverence for Mr. Coleridge, the fact, 
so often reportfld to me, that he was a Unitariaa But, 
said some Bristol people to me, not only is he a TJnita- 
rian — he is also a Socinian. In that case, I replied, I 
cminot bold him a Christian. I am a lib^ul man, and 
have no bigotry or hostile feelings towards a Socinian ; 
bat I can never Uiink that man a Cbriatiau who has 
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blotted out of his echeme the vtij poreis by vhich orHj 
the great offices and functitniB of ChriBtianity can Ije 
nutuued ; neither cam I think Qui any man, thon^ he 
make himaelf a marvellonaly cterer di^mtant, «7er cook) 
tower npwards into a very great philosopher, unless he 
should begin or ehonld end with Chrisldaiiity. Kant is a 
dubioDB exception. Not that I mean to question his 
august pretensions, so &r as they went, and in his proper 
line. Within his own drcle none doret tread but he. Bat 
that circle was limited. He was called, by one who 
weighed him well, the allti-itrmalmaida; the world-shat^ 
tering Kant. He could destroy — his intellect was essen- 
tially destructive. He was the Qog and he was the Magog 
of Hunnish desolation to the ezieting sdiemes of philo- 
sophy. He probed them ; he showed the vanity of vanities 
which beu^ed their foundations— the rottenness below, 
the hollewness above. Bat he had no insiincta of creation 
or restoration within his Apollyon mind i for he had no 
love, no faith, no self-distrnst, no humility, no childlike 
dodlitf ; all which qualities belonged essentially to Cole- 
ridge's mind, and waited only for manhood and for sorrow 
to bring them forward. 

Who can read without indignation of Kant, that, at his 
own table, in social sincerity and confidential talk, let him 
say what he would in hie books, he exalted in the pro- 
spect of absolute and ultimate annihilation ; that he planted 
his glory in the grave, and was ambitbas of rotting for 
ever i The King of Prussia, though a personal fiiend of 
Kant's, found himself obliged to level his state thunders at 
some of his doctrines, and terrified him in his advanoe ; 
else I am persuaded that Kant would have formally deli- 
vered Athdsm from the professor's chair, and would have 
enthroned the horrid Qonlisli (xeed (which privately he 
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the artillery of & great king to make bim paow : bia me- 
DadDg 01 ffamiug letter to Kajit is extant The gener^ 
uotion is, that the royal logic applied BO atiatere^ to the 
public coudnct of Eont, in hia profeBBor'a chair, was of 
that kind which rests its strength " upon thirty legioua" 
Hy own belief is, tliat the king had piiTato inibrmation 
of Eant's ultimate tendendra as revealed in his table-talk. 
The foct if), that as the stomach Itas been known, by means 
of its own potent acid secretion, to attack not only what- 
soever alien body is introduced within it, but also (as John 
Hunter first shoved) sometimes to attack itself and its 
own organio structure ; so, and with the same preterna- 
tural extenmon of instinct, did Eant cany forvard his 
destroying functions, until he tamed them npon his own 
hopes and the pledges of his own superiority to the dog — 
the ape — the worm. But " exoriare aliguie " — and some 
philoei^lier, I am peraoaded, mU arise ; and " one sling 
of some victorious arm" ("Paradise Lost," B. x.) will yet 
destroy the destn^^, in so far as he has applied himself 
to the destruction of Christian hope. For my foitli is, 
that^ though a great man may, by a rare possibility, be 
au infidel, an intellect of the highest order must build 
upon Christianity. A very clever architect may choose to 
show his power by building with insufficient materials; 
but the supreme architect must require the very best ; 
because the perfection of the forms cannot be shown but 
in the perfection of the matter. 

On these accounts I took the liberty of doubting, as 
oftffli as I heard the reports I have mentioned (rf Coleridge ; 
and I now found that he disowned most solemnly (and I 
may say penitentially) whatever had been true in these 
report*. Goleridge told me that it bad cost faim a painful 
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effort^ but not a moment's hesitation, to abjure bia XTnita- 
rianism, from the circumstance that he had amongst the 
Unitariana many frieads, to some of whom he was groatiy 
indebted for great kindness. In. particular, he mentioned 
Mr. Estlin of Bristol, a distinguished Disseating cloi^- 
man, as one whom it grieved him to grieve. But he 
would not dissemble his (dtered views. I will add, at the 
risk of appearing to dwell too long on religious topics, 
that, on this my first introduction to Coleridge, he reverted 
with strong compunction to a sentiment which he had 
expi'esaed in earlier days upon prayer. In one of hia 
youthfiil poems, speaking of Qcd, he had said — 

" or whose onjniacient and all-Bpreading love 
Augfat to implore were impcl^nce of mind." 

This sentiment be now so utterly condenmed, that, on the 
contrary, he told me, as his own peculiar opinion, that the 
act of praying was the very highest energy of which the 
human heart; was capable ; praying, that is, with the total 
concentration of the faculties ; and the great mass of 
worldly men, and of learned men, he pronounced absolutely 
incapable of prayer. 

For abont three hours he bad continued to talk, and in 
the course of this performance he had delivered many most 
striking aphorisms, embalming more weij^t of truth, and 
separately more deserving to be themselves embtdmed, 
than would easily be found in a month's course of select 
reading. In the midst of eur conversation, if that can be 
called conversation which I so seldom sought to interrupt, 
and which did not often leave openings for contributioD, 
the door opened, and a lady entered. She was in person 
flill and rather below the common height ; whilst her face 
showed to my eye some prettiness of rather a common- 
place order. Coleridge paused upon her entrance ; his - 
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features, however, aunounced no particular comi-Iaoency, 
and did not relax into a smile. lu a fiigid tone be s^d. 
vhikt tutning to me, "Mra. Coleridge;" in some Blight 
vaj he then presented me to her : I bowed j and the lady 
abnost immediately retired. From - this short but un- 
genial scene, I gathered, what I afterward learned redun- 
dantly, that Coleridge's marriage had not been a very 
happy one. But let not the reader misunderstand me. 
Never was there a baser inainnation, viler in the motive, 
or more ignoble in the manner, than that passage in some 
lampoon of Lord Byron's, where, by way of vei^eance on 
Mr. Southey (who was the sole delinquent), he described 
both hJTin and Coleridge as having married " two milliners 
from Bath." Everybody knows what is meant to be con- 
veyed in that expression, though it would be hard, indeed, 
if, even at Bath, there should bo any daas under such a 
fatal caree, condemned so irretrievably, and so hopelessly 
prejudged, that ignominy must, at any rate, attach in 
virtue of a mere name or dewgnation, to the mode by 
which they gained their daily bread, or possibly supported 
the declining years of a parent. However, in this case, 
the whole sting of the libel was a pure falsehood of Lord 
Byron's. Bath was not the native city, nor at any time 
the residence, of the ladies in question, but Bristol As 
to the other word, " millinerg," that is not worth inquiring 
about. Whether they, or any one of their family, ever 
did exercise this profession, I do not know ; they were, at 
all events, too young, when removed by marriage from 
Bristol, to have been much tainted by the worldly feelings 
which may beset such a mode of life. But what is more 
to tho purpose, I heard, at this time, in Bristol, from Mr. 
Cottle, the author, a man of high principle, as also from 
his accomplished sisterb from ths ladies, agm, who had 
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mioceeded Mn. Hannah More in hei school, and who en- 
joyed her entire confidence, that the whole femily of ftmi 
or five sisters hod maintained an ineproaofaaiblB dbata/eb^, 
though natnrally esposed, by \hdt penonal attzadjons, to 
some peri^ and to the malevol^toe of eavy. This dedara. 
tion, vhidi I could str^gtlien by other teB&Doay Ujuaily 
disinterestod, if it vrtm at all necessary, I owe to tnith ; 
and I must also add, upon a knowledge more personal, 
that Mrs. Coleridge was, in all ciTcumetanceB of her mar- 
ried life, a TirtaouB wife and a conBcientioua mother ; and, 
as a mother, she showed at times a most meritorioua 
energy. In particular, I remember that, wishing her 
daughter to acquire the Italian language, and having, 
in her retirement at Keswick, no means of obtaining a 
maater, she set to work resolutely, under Mr. Southey's 
guidance, to learn the language herself, at a time of life 
when such attiunments are not made with ease or pleasure. 
She became mistress of the language in a yety respectable 
extent, and then communicated her new accomplishment to 
her most interesting daughter. 

I go on, therefore, to say, that Coleridge aflerwaids 
made m^ as doubtless some others, a confidant in this 
particnlar. What he had t« complain of was simply 
incompatibility of temper and disposition. Wanldng all 
cordial admiration, or indeed comprehension of her hus- 
buid's intellectual powers, Mra. Coleridge wanted the 
original basis for affectionate patience and candour. Hear- 
ing ttom everybody that Coleridge was a man of most 
extraordinary endowments^ and attaching little weight, 
perhaps, to the distinction between populv t«lenta and 
such as by their veiy nature are doomed to a slower pro- 
(;Te8s in the public esteem, she naturally looked to see, at 
UiBst, an ordinaiy measure of woddly consequence attend 
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Dpon tiieir exerdBa. Now, had Coleridge bees aa pe> 
gevering and punctual as the great maas of professional 
men, and had he ^ven no reason to throw the onus of the 
different leault upon hie own different habits, in that case 
this result migit, possibly aad eTentually, liave been set 
down to the peculiar constitution of his powers, and their 
essential mal-adaptatioii to the English market. But this 
trial having never fairlj been made, it was natural to 
impute his non-success escIuaiTely to his own irregular 
application, and to his carelessness in forming judicious 
connexiona. In drcomstances such as these, however, no 
matter how caused or how palliated, was laid a sure 
ground of diecontent and &etfulneaa in any woman's mind, 
not unusually indulgent or unusually magnanimous. Cole- 
ridge, be«deB, assured me that his marriage was not his 
own deliberate act, bnt was in a manner forced upon his 
sense of honour by the scrupulouB Southey, who insiated 
that he had gone too far in his attentions to Miss Fricker, 
for any honourable retreat. On the other hand, a neutral 
spectator of the parties protested to me, that, if ever in his 
life he had seen a man under deep fascination, and what 
he would have called de^rately in love, Coleridge, in 
relation to Miaa F., was that man. Be that as it mighty 
cirenmstances oecnrred soon after the marriage which 
placed all the parties in a trying mtnation for their can- 
dour and good temper. I had a fall 'outline of the situa- 
tion from two of those who were chiefiy interested, and a 
partdal one from a third : nor can it be denied that all the 
parties offended in point of prudence. A yonng lady be- 
came a neighbour, and a daily compuiion of Coleridge's 
walks, whom I will not describe more particularly, than 
by saying, that intellectually she was very much superior 
to lbs. Coleridge.' That superiority alone, when made 
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conapicuous b7 its effects in wimung Coleridge's Tegard 
and Eocielf, could not but be deeply mortiiying to a young 
wife. However, it was moderated to her feelings by two 
considerations ; — 1, That the young lady was much too 
kind-hearted to have designed any annoyance in this 
triun^h, or to express any exaltation ; 2. That no shadow 
of suspicion settled upon the moral conduct or motives of 
either party '■ the young lady was ^ways attended hj her 
brother; she had no personal charms ; and it was manifest 
that mere intellectual sympathies, in reference to litera- 
ture and natural sceneiy, had associated them in their 
daily walks. 

Still, it is a bitter trial to a young married woman to 
sustain any sort of competition with a female of her own 
age for any part of her hosbaud's regard, or any share of 
his company. Mra. Coleridge, not having the same relish 
for long walks or rural scenery, and their residence being, 
at this time, in a veiy sequestered village, was condenmed 
to a daily renewal of this trial Accidents of another kind 
embittered it still further : often it would happen that the 
walking party returned drenched with ram ; in which case, 
the young lady, with a laughing gaiety, and evidently un- 
conscious of any liberty that she was taking, or any wonnd 
that she was inflicting, would run np to Mrs. Coleridge's 
wardrobe, array herself without leave asked, in Mis. Cole- 
ridge's dresses, and make herself merry with her own un- 
ceremoniousness and Mrs. Coleridge's graTity. In aU this, 
she took no liberty that she would not moat readily have 
granted in return ; she confided too unthinkingly in what 
she regarded as the natural privileges of friendship j and 
as little thought that she had been receiving or exacting a 
fevour, as, under an exchange of their relative position^ 
she would have claimed to confer one. Bat Mrs. Col& 
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riiige viewed tier ireedamB with a far different eye : ^e 
felt herself no longer the entire miatresfi of her own house ; 
she held a divided empira ; and it baibed the arrow to her 
womanly feelings, that Coleridge treated any sallies of 
resentment which might sometimes escape her aa nairow- 
mindedness; whilst, on the other hMid, her own female 
servant, and others in the same rank of life, b^an to drop 
expressions, which alternately implied pity for her as an 
injured woman, or contempt for her as a very tame one. 

The reader will easily apprehend the situation, and 
the unibrtunate results which it boded to the harmony 
of a young married couple, without further illustratbn. 
Whether Coleridge wonld not, under any circumstances, 
have become indifferent to a wife not eminently capable <^ 
enlightened sympathy with his own ruling pursuits, I do 
not undertake to pronounce. My own impression is, that 
neither Coleridge nor Lord Byron coiild have failed, even- 
tually, to quarrel with any wife, though a Pandora sent 
down &om heaven to bless him. But, doubtless, this con- 
summation must have been hastened by a situation which 
exposed Mrs. Coleridge to an invidious comparison with a 
more intellectual person ; as, on the other hand, it was 
most unfortunate for Coleridge himself to be continually 
compared with one so ideally correct and regular in his 
habits as Mr. Southey. Thus was their domestic peace 
prematurely eouied : embarrassments of a pecuniary nature 
would be likely to demand continual sacrifices ; no deptl^ 
of affection existing, these would create disgust or dissen- 
sion ; and at length each would beheve that their union 
had originated in circumstances overruhng their own deli- 
herate choice. 

The eloom, however, and the weight of d^ection which 
sat upon Oderidge'a roimteuance and deportment at thii 
02 
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time could not be accounted for t^ a disappointment (if 
Each it were), to which time must, long ago, have recon- 
ciled him. tia. Coleridge, if not taming to him the more 
amiable aspects of her character, was at any rate a respect- 
able partner. And the season of youth was now passed. 
They had been married about ten years j had had four 
children, of whom three snTrived ; and the interests of a 
&ther were now replacing those of a husband. Yet never 
had I beheld so profound an espression of cheerless de- 
spondency. And tiie restleas activity of Goleridge'e mind, 
in channg abstract truths, and burying himself in the dark 
places of human speculation, seemed to me, in a great 
measure, an attempt to esca^ out of bia own personal 
wretchedness. I was right In this instance, at least, I 
had hit the mark ; and Coleridge bore witness himself at 
an after period to the truth of my divination by some im- 
pressive verses. At dinner, when a very nnmerous parly 
had assembled, be knew that be was expected to talk, and 
exerted himself to meet the expectation. But he was evi- 
dently straggling with gloomy thoughts that prompted him 
to nlence, and perht^ to solitude : he talked with effort, 
and pasuvely resigned himself to the repeated misrepre- 
seutations of several amongst his hearers. The subject 
chiefly discussed was Arthur Youn^ not for bis Buial 
Economy, but for his Politics. It must be to this period of 
Coleridge's life that Wordsworth refers in those exquisite 
" Lines written in my pocket copy of the ' Castle of Indo- 
lence.' " The passage which I mean comes after a descrip- 
tion of Coleridge's countenance, and begins in some such 
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At night he entered into a Bpontaneous explanatdon of thia 
unhappy orerdonding of Iub life, on occaaioB of mj saying 
accidentally that a toothadie had obliged me to take a few 
drops of laadanum. At what time or on what motrre he 
had commenced the use of opium, he did not Bay; but 
the peculiar emphasie of horror with which he warned me 
against forming a habit of tiie same kind, impressed upon 
my mind a feeling that be nerer hoped to liberate himself 
firom the bondage. My belief is that he never did. About 
ten o'clock at night I took leave of him ; and feeling that 
I could not easily go to sleep after the excitement of the 
day, and fresh Irom the Bad spectacle of powere so miyestic 
already besieged by decay, I determined to return to Bristol 
through the coolneas of the night The roads, though, in 
fiict, a section of the great highw^ between seaports so 
turbulent as Bristol and Plymouth, were as quiet as gaiden- 
valks. Once only I passed through the expiring fires of a 
Tillage feir or wake : that interruption excepted, through 
the whole stretch of forty miles from Bridgewater to the 
Hot-wells, I saw no living creature but a surly dog, who 
followed me for a mile along a park-wall, and a man, who 
was moving about in the half-way town of Cross. The 
tompike-gates were all opened by a mechanical contrivance 
from a bedroom window ; I seemed to myself in solitary 
pOBseedon of the whole sleeping country. The Bommer 
night was divinely calm ; no sound, except once or twice 
the cry of a child as I was passing the windows of cottages, 
ever broke npon the utter silence ; and all things conspired 
to throw back my thou^ts upon that extraotiUnary man 
whom I had just quitted. 

The fine Baying of Addison ia familiar to most readera — 
that Bal^lon in ruins is not so affecting a spectacle, or so 
■nUuini, as a human miud overthrown by lunat^. How 
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much more awful, then, when a mind bo r^«l as that of 
Coleridge is overthrown, or threatened with oTerthrow, not 
by a visitation of Providence, but by the treacheiy of its 
own will, and by the conspiracy, as it were, of himself 
against himself J Was it poeaible that this ruin had been 
canoed oi hurried forward hj the dismal degradations of 
pecuniaiy difficulties t That was worth inqniring. I will 
here mention briefly, that I did inquire two days after ; 
and, in consequence of what I heard, 1 contrived that a 
particular service should b^ rendered to Mr. Coleridge, a 
week after, through tie hands of Mr. Cottle of Bristol, 
which might have the effect of liberating his mind Irom 
anxiety for a. year or two, and thus rendering bis great 
powers disposable to their natural uses. That service was 
accepted by Coleridge. To save him any feelings of dis- 
tress, all ntunes were concealed ; but, in a letter written hj 
him about fifteen years after that time, I Ibund tJiat he had 
become aware of all the circumstances, perhaps through 
some indiscretion of Mr, Cottle's. A more important ques- 
tion I never ascertained, viz., whether this service had the 
effect of seriously lightening his mind. For some succeed- 
ing years, he did certainly appear to me leleased from that 
load of despondency which oppressed Mm on my first intro- 
duction. Grave, indeed, he continued to be, and at times 
absorbed in gloom ; nor did I ever see him in a state of 
perfectly natural cheerfulness. But, as he strove in vain, 
for many years, to wean himself from his imptivity to opium, 
a healthy state of spirits could not be much eipected. 
Perhaps, indeed, where the liver and other organs had, for 
so large a period in life, been subject t« a continual morbid 
4imulatioD, it might be impossible for the system ever to 
jBcover a natural action. Torpor, I suppose, must result 
iTom continued artificial excitement ; and, perhaps, upon s 
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■Bde of corresponding dnration. la&, in euch a case, vmj 
not offer a field of snffident extent for nnthreading the 
&tal linke that have been vound about the machinery of 
health, and have crippled its natnial play. 

Meantdme — to reaume the thread of my wandering nar- 
rative — on this serene Bummer night of 1807, as I moved 
slowly along, with my eyes continually settling upon the 
northern constellations, which, like all the fixed stars, by 
their immeasutable and almoBt epiritual lemotenees irom 
human aSaire, naturally thiaw the thoughta upon the 
periahableness of our earthly troublea, in contrast with their 
own utter peace and solemnity — I reverted, at intervals, to 
all I had ever heard of Coleridge, and strove to weave it 
into some continuous sketch of his life. I hardly remember 
how much I then knew ; I know but little now — that little 
I will here jot down upon paper. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the son of a learned 
clergyman — the vicar of Otteiy 8t, Uary, in the southem 
qnorter of Devonshire. It ie painfnl to mention that he 
was almost an ol^ect of persecution to his mother ; why, 
I could never learn.. His father was described to me, by 
Coleridge himself as a sort of Parson Adams, being dis- 
tingnished 1^ his erudition, his inexperience of the world, 
and his gnileleas simplici^. I <mce purchased in London, 
and, I suppose still poaaeaa, two elementary books on the 
lAtin language by this reverend gentleman ; one of them, 
as I found, making somewhat higher pretendons than a 
common school grammar. In particular, an attempt is 
made to nform the theory of the cases ; and it gives a 
pleasant fipedmen of the rustic scholar's n^Hvete, that he 
seriously proposes to banish such vexatious terms as the 
aceiuative ; and, by way of dmpli^ing the matter to tender 
minds, t^t we sbonld call iti in all time to come, tbe 
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" fpiale-quare-quidditive" case, upon wbat mcompiebenaiblt 
principle I never could fathom. He used legolatlj to de- 
light his Tillage flock, on Sundays, witli Hebrew quota- 
tione in hie aermonE, which he alwajt introduced as the 
" immediate language of the Holy Ghost." This proved 
unfortunate to his succeeaoi : he also was a learned man, 
and his parishioners admitted it, but generally with a sigh 
for past times, and a Boirowful complaint that he was still 
&T bebw Parson Coleridge — for that he neror gave them 
any "immediate language of the Holy QhosL" I pre- 
sume, that, like the reverend gentleman so pleasantly 
sketched in " St. Bonan'e Well," Mr. Coleridge, who resem- 
bled that perBOU in his oriental learning, in bis absence of 
mind, and in his umplicity, must also have resembled him 
in ehortdghtedueBS, of which his aon used to relate this 
ludicrous instance. Dining in a large party, one day, the 
modest divine was suddenly shacked by perceiving some 
part^ as he conceived, of hia own snowy shirt emer^^ng 
from a part of his halnliments, which we will suppose to 
have been his waistcoat. It was twt that ; but for deco- 
rum we will so call it The stray portion of his own sup- 
posed tunic was admonished of its errois by a forcible 
thrust-back into its proper home ; but still another Umbut 
posisted to emerge, or seemed to persist, uid still another, 
■intil the learned gentleman absolute^ peispired with the 
labour of re-establishing order. And, after all, he saw 
with anguish that some arrears of the snowy indecwnm 
still rem^ed to reduce into obedience. To this rem- 
nant of rebellion he was proceeding to a^^ly himself — 
strangely confounded, however, at the obstina(y of the 
msurrection — when the mistress of the house, rising to 
lead away the ladies from the table, and all parties natu- 
ral^ rising with her, it became suddenly apparent to everr 
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eye GaA the irorthy Chient^iat had been most laboiiotuu}' 
stowing away, into the capacious lecejitades of his own 
h&biliments — ^under the deloraon that it was his own shirt 
— the snowy folds of a lady's gown, belonging to hia next 
neighboor ; and so Toluminonely, that a reiy small portioo 
of it, indeed, remained for the lady's own use ; the natnrsl 
ixnwequence of which was, of coarse, that the lady appeared 
inextricably yoked to the learned theologian, and could not 
in imy way effect her release, nntil after certain opetationB 
upon the Ticar's drttss, and a continued refunding and roU- 
log out of snowy mazes upon snowy mazes, in quantities 
which at length proved too much for the gravity of the 
company. Inextinguishable laughter arose from aU parties, 
except the erring and anhapi^ doctor, who, in dire peiplex- 
ity, continued still reAmding with all his might — perapiiing 
and refunding — ^until he had paid up the last arrears of 
his long debt, and thus put an end to a case of distress 
more memorable to himself taid his parishioners than any 
" quai»quare-qKidditive" case that probably had ever per- 
plexed his learning. 

In his childish days, and when he had become an oiphan, 
Coleridge waa remored to the heart of London, and placed 
OD the great foundation of Christ's Hospital He there 
found himself associated, as a school-fellow, with several 
boys destined to distinction in afi«r life ; particularly the 
brilliant Leigh Hunt, and more closely with one, who, 
if not mdowed with powers equally large and comprehen- 
sive as his own, had, however, genius not less original or 
exquisite — viz., the inimitable Charles Lamb. But, in 
teaming, Coleridge outstripped all competitors, and rose to 
)» the captun of the school It is, indeed, a memorable 
fact to be recorded of a hoy, that, before completing hin 
'iiteentb year, he had translated tlie Creek Hymns of 
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Synedtu into Eu^iBh Anacreontic verse. This wai not a 
school task, but a labour of love and choice. Before leaving 
school, Coleridge had an opportunit? of reading the aonneta 
of Bowles, which so powerfbUy impressed his poetic sen- 
sibUi^, that he made forty transcripts of them with his 
own pen, by way of presents to youthful friends. Prom 
Christ's Hospital, by the privilege of his station at school, 
he was Izansferred to Jesus College, Cambridge. It was 
here, no doubt, that his acquaintance began with the 
philosophic system of Hartley, for that eminent person had 
been a Jeeus man. Frend also, the mathematidan, of here- 
tical memory (he was judicially tried, and expelled from 
his fellowship, on some issue connected with the doctrine 
of the Trinily), belonged to that eollc^e, and was probal^ 
contemporary with Coleridge. What accident, or impru- 
dence carried him away from Cambridge before he had 
completed the usoal period of study, I never heard. He 
had certainly won some distinction as a scholar, having 
obt^ed the prize for a Greek ode in Sapphic metre, of 
which the sentiments (as be obs^Yes himself) were better 
Uian the Greek. Person was accuatomed, meanly enough, 
to ridicule the Greek lema of this ode, which was to break 
a fly upon the wheel The ode was clever enough for a 
boy ; but to such skill in Greek as could have enabled him 
to compose with critical accuracy, Coleridge never made 



The incidents of Coleridge's life abont this period, and 
some account of a heavy disappointment in love, which 
probably it was that carried bim away from Cambridge 
are to be found embodied (with what modifications I know 
not) in the novel of " Edmund Oliver," written l^ Charles 
Uoyd. It is well known that, in a fren^ of unh^ipy 
feeling at the r^ection he met with from the lady of his 
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eboice, Gnlerid^ enlisted m a private into a dragoon re^- 
nwnt. He fell off hie horse on sereral occaiioDB, but per- 
haps not more than raw recmte are apt t« do when first 
pnt nnder the liding'iuaeter. But Coleridge was natnrally 
ill framed for a good horseman. He is also represented 
in •' Edmund Oliver" as having found peculiar difficultj 
or annoyance in grooming his horse. But the most ro- 
mantic incident in that scene of his life was in the circom- 
stances of his discharge. It is said (but I vouch for uo 
part of the stoiy) tliat Ooleridge as a private, mounted 
guard at the door of a room in which his officers were 
giving a bolL Two of them had a dispute upon some Greek 
word or passage when close to Coleridge's station. He in- 
terposed his authentic decision of the case. The officers 
stared as tliough one of their own horses had sung " Rule 
Britannia;" questioned him; heard his story ; pitied his 
mififortmie; and finally subscribed to purchase his dis- 
charge. So the stoiy has been told ; and also otherwise. 
Not veiy long after this, Coleridge became acquainted 
with the two celebrated Wedgwoods of Etmria, both oi 
whom, admiring his fine powers, subscribed to send hira 
into North Germany, where, at the TTniverwtr of Got- 
tingen, he completed hb edacation according to his own 
scheme. The moet celebrated professor whose lectures 
he attended was the far-famed Blumenbach, of whom he 
continued to speak through life with almost filial reve- 
rence. Ketuming to England, he attended Mr, Thomas 
Wedgwood, as a friend, throughout the afflicting and 
anomalouB illness which brought him to the grave. It 
was sapposed hy medical men that the cause of Mr. 
Wedgwood's continued misery was a stricture of the colon. 
The external symptoms were torpor and morbid irrita- 
tilitf, together with everlasting leetlessness. By way of 
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latae relief to this latter ^nipt«m, Mr. Wedgwood pur- 
chased a traTelling carriage, and wandered up and down 
England, taking Coleridge as his companion. And, as a 
desperate attempt to rouae and irritate the decaying sen- 
eibili^ of his sy etem, I have been assured, by a smriving 
Mend, that Mr. Wedgwood at one time opened a butcher's 
shop, conceiving that the a&onts and dic^utes to which 
such a situation would expose him, might act beneficitLlly 
upon his increasing torpor. This strange expedient* served 
only to express the anguish which had now mastered his 
nature ; it was soon abandoned ; and this accomplished but 
miserable man at length sank under his sufferings. What 
made the case more memorable, was the combination of 
woridly prosperilj which forced into strong relief and fiery 
contrast this curse written in the fieah. He was rich, he 
was young, he was popular, distinguished for his scientific 
attainments, publicly honoured for patriotic services, and 
had before him, when he firat fell ill, eveiy prospect of a 
career even nationally splendid. 

By the death of Mr. Wedgwood, Ooleridge succeeded 
to a regolar annuity of £75, which that gentleman had 
bequeathed to him. The other Mr. Wedgwood granted 
him an equal allowance. Now came his marriage, his con- 
nexion with politics and political journals, his residence in 
various parts of Somersetshire, and his consequent intro- 



* Which, however, his brother denied aa a pore fable. On rending 
this account, he wrote to me, »nd in veij courteone terms assured me 
that I hiui been migihformed. I now retain the atoiy, Bimpl; ea a 
Teraion, partiallj eironeouSt He doubt, of perhaps some true anecdote 
that ma;. Lave escaped tlte surviving Mr, Wedgwood's knowledge ; 
my reosoD for thinking thus being, that the same anecdote essentially, 
but varied iQ the circnmilancea, hoa reached me at different periods 
faim pvtieB hariog no connexion whatsoevar. 
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dnctton to Mr, WordawortL In his politics, Mr. Coleridge 
was most sincere and most enthuaiastic. No man haUed 
Tith profounder sympatlij the I^Vench Bevolution ; and, 
though he saw cause to withdraw his regard from manj 
of the democratic zealots in thiB cotmtiy, and even from 
the rcToIutionary interest as it was subseqaentl; con- 
ducted, he continued to worship the original revolutionary 
uauae in a pure UQtonic spirit ; and he continued also to 
abominate the policy of Mr. Ktt in a degree which I my- 
self find it difficult to understand. The very spirited little 
poem of "Fire, Famine, and Slaughter," who are supposed 
to meet in conference, to describe their horrid triumphs, 
and then to ask in a whisper who it was that unchained 
them ; to which each in turn replies, 

" Letters fonr do form hia Duue 1" 

expresses his horror of Ur. Pitt personally in a most extm- 
TSgaut shape, but merely for the purpose of poetic effect ; 
for he had no real nnldndnees in his heart towards any 
human being ; and I have often heard him disclaim the 
hatred which is here espreesed for Mr. Pitt, as he did 
also very elaborately and earnestly in print Somewhere 
about this time, Coleridge attempted, under Sheridan's 
countenance, to bring a tragedy upon the stage of Drury 
I^ne ; but his prospect of success, as I once heard or read, 
was suddenly marred t^ Mr. Sheridan's inability to sacrifice 
what he thought a good jest One scene presented a cave 
with streams of water weeping down the udes ; and the 
first words were, in a sort of mimicry of the soimd, " Drip, 
drip, drip !" Upon which Sheridan repeated aloud to 
the assembled green-room, expressly convoked for the 
purpose of hearing the play read, "Drip, drip, drip! — 
why, Cod bleas me, there's nothing liere but dripping ! " 
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and BO onme a chonu of laughter unongst the acton &tal 
for the moment to the probatiomiiy play. 

About the latter end of the oentary, Coleridge yinted 
North Geimany again, in company with Mr. and Misa 
Wordftworth. Their tour was chiefly confined to the Harts 
Forest and its neighbourhood. But the inddrat most 
vorthy of remembrance in their excniaion, was a visit 
made to Elopstock ; either at Hambnigh, or, perhaps, at 
the Duiiah town of Altona, on the same river Elbe ; for 
Klopstock was a pmeioner of the Danish king. An anony- 
mous writer, who attacked Coleridge most truculently in an 
early number of " Kackwood," and with an achai-nemmi 
that must astonish the neatral reader, has zaa&a the mistake 
of supposing Culeridge to hare been the chief speaker, who 
did not speak at alL The case was this : Klopstock could 
not speak Englisli, though everybody remembers the pretty 
broken English * of his second wife. Neither Coleridge 
nor Wordsworth, on the other btmd, was able to tpedk 
German with any fluency. French, therefore, was the only 
medium of free commnnioation ; that bdng pretty equally 
familiar to Wordsworth and to Elopstock But Coleridge 
foimd BO much difficulty even in reading French, that, 
wherever (as in the case of Leibnitz's " Theodicfo ") there 
Tas a choice between an ori^nal written in French, and a 
translatdon, though it might be a very faulty one, in Qer- 
man, he always preferred the latter. Hence it happened 
that Wordsworth, on behalf of the English party, was the 
Bole supporter of the dialogue. The anoi^mouB critic 
•ays another thing, which certunly has an tur of tmtb — 
viz., that Elopstock plays a very secondary rSle in the 
tnteirlew (or words to that efi'ect). Bat how was Uiis to 

• Fnblisbed m KctuTdgon's Cdrespondenoe. 
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be avoided in reporting the case, suppoaiitg the &ot to 
have been Buch ? Now, the plain truth ia, that Worda- 
vorth, upon hia own ground, was an incomparable talker ; 
whweaa " Klubetick " (aa Coleridge used to call him) waa 
always a feeble ajid slovenly one, because a loose and in- 
uoheient tiunket, Beudes, he was now old and decaying. 
Nor at any time, nor in any accomplishment, oould EIop- 
stock have shone, unless in the respectable art of skat- 
ing. Tkere he had a real advantage. The author of " The 
Messiah," I have authority for saying, skated with the 
eaae and grace of a regular artist ; whereas the poet of the 
" BxcuTsion " sprawled upon the ice like a cow dancing a 
cotillon. Wordsworth did the very opposite of that with 
which he was taxed ; for, happening to look down at Klop- 
stock's swollen legs, and recollecting hia age, he felt touched 
by a sort of filial pity for his helplessness. And he came 
to the conclusion, that it would not seem becoming in a 
young, and as yet obscure author, to report too consciously 
Che real superiority which he found it easy to maintain in 
such a colloquy. 

But neither had Elopetock the pretensione aa a poet, 
which the Blackwood writer seema to take for granted. 
Germany, the truth is, wanted a great epic poet Not 
having produced one in that early and plastic stage of her 
literary soU when such a growth is natural and ^ntane- 
oos, the next thing was to bespeak a atibstitute. The force 
of Coleridge's well-known repartee, when, in reply to a 
foreigner asserting for Elopstock the rank of German 
Hilton, he said, "True, air j a very German Milton," can- 
not be fully appreciated bnt by one who is familiar with 
the German poetry, and the small proportion in which it is 
a natural, racy, and domeetic growth. It has been often 
noticed as the misfortune of the Boman litMsturc^ that 
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it grew up too much under the oppreadon of Qrecinn 

models, and of Grecian models depraved l^ Alexandnan 
art- — a fact^ so far as it teas a fact, which tended to cripple 
the genial and characteristic spirit of the nationfd mind. 
But this evil, after all, did not take effect except in a 
partial Benae. Rome had cast much of her literatiue in 
her own juonlds before these exotic models had begun to 
domineer. In fact, the reproach is in a veiy narrow Beuse 
true. Not so with Gennany. Her literature, Muce its 
revival in the last century (and the revival upon the im- 
pulse of what cattle 1 — Bodmer <m the one hand, and 
Qotfached— — the never-enough-to-bfrdespised Qottached — on 
the other I), has hardly moved a st«p in the freedom of 
natural grace. England for nineteen, and France for the 
twentieth of all her capital works, has ^ven the too servile 
law : and with regard to Elopstock, if ever there was a 
good exemplification of the spurious and the counterfeit in 
literatore, seek it in " The Messiah." He is verily and 
indeed the Binniagham, Milton. TMs Elopetockian dia- 
logue, by the way, was first printed (hardly puhliihe^ in 
the original, or Lake edition of " The Friend." In the re- 
cast of that work it was omitted ; nor has it been printed 
anywhere else, that I am aware of. 

About the close of the fiiat revolutionary war^ it must 
have been, or in the brief interval of peace, that Coleridge 
resorted to the English Lakes as a place of residraice. 
Wordsworth had a natural ' connexion with that region, 
by birth, breeding, and family alliances. Wordsworth must 
hare attracted Coleridge to the Lakes; and Coleridge, 
through his affinity to Southey, eventual^ attracted him. 
Southey, as is known to all who take an interest in the 
t^ke colony, married a sister of Mis. Coleridge's ; and, 
as a dngular eccentricity in the circumstances of that 
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Dwniage, I may mention, Qiat, on his wedding-day, and 
hom tbe very poitioo uf the church, Soutliey left his bride 
to embark for Lubon. Hia uncle, Dr. Herbert, was chap- 
i(uu to the English &ctoiy in that dly ; and it was to 
benefit bj tbe facilities in that way opened to him for 
seeing Portugal, that Southey now went abroad. He ex- 
tended his tour to Spain ; and the result of liis notices 
was communicated to the world in a volume of traTela. 
By sach accidents of personal or family connexioD as I 
have mentioned, was tbe Lake colony gathered ; and tbe 
critics of the day, imaware of the real IHcts, supposed them 
to have assembled under common views in literature— 
particularly with regard to the true functions of poetry, 
and the b^e theory of poetic diction. Under this original 
blander, langbable it is to mention, that they went on 
to _find in tbeir writings all the agreements and conunon 
cb^acteristicB which their blander had presumed ; and 
tbey incorporated the whole community under tlie name 
of tbe Lake School. Tet Wordsworth and Southey never 
had one principle in common ; tbeir hostility was even 
flagrant Indeed, Southey troubled himself little about 
abstract principles in anytiiing ; and, so far from agreeing 
with Wordsworth to tbe extent of setting up a separate 
school in poetry, he told me himself (Augost 1812), that 
he highly disapproved both of Mr. Wordsworth's theories 
and of hia practice. It is very trne, that one man may 
sympathize with another, or even follow his leading, un- 
conscious that he does so ; or he may go so &r as, in the 
very act of virtual imitation, to deem himself in oppo^- 
tion ; but this sort of blind agreement could hardly be 
supposed of two men so discerning and so self-examining 
as Wordsworth and Southey. And, in fact, a pbilosophio 
investigation of tbe difficult questions connected with this 
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whole skng about Bctook, lake bcIiooIb, &a., vonld ahow 
that Southey Ilus not, ttor ever liad, any peeidvmtUi in 
curamon witlt Wordsworth, beyond that of exchanging the 
old prescriptiTe diction of poetiy, introduced between the 
periods of Milton and Cowper, foi the simpler and pro- 
founder forms of duly life in some instances, and of the 
Bible in otbera. The bold and unifonn practice of Worda- 
worth was here adopted, on perfectly independent views, 
1^ Sonthey. In this respect, however, Cowper had already 
b^^ the reform ; and his influence, concurring with the 
DOW larger influence of Wordsworth, has operated so exten- 
sively, as to make their own original difleiences at this day 
less perceptible. 

By tiie way, the word cofony reminds me that I have 
omitted to mention in its proper place some Bcheme for 
migrating to America, which had been entertained by 
Coleridge and Southey about the year 1794-95, under the 
teamed name of Pcaitisoorajey. So far as I ever heard, 
it differed litUe, escept in its Grecian name, from any 
other scheme for mitigating the privations of a wilderness, 
by settling in a cluster of families bound together by 
congenial tastes and uniform principles, rather than in - 
aelf- depending, insulated households. Steadily porsued, 
it might, after all, have been a fortunate plan for Cole- 
ridge. " Soliciting my food from daUy toil," a line in 
which Coleridge alludes to the scheme, implies a condition 
of life that would have upheld Coleridge's health and hap- 
piness somewhat better than the habits of luxurious dty 
life as now constitnted in Europe. But, returning to the 
Lakes, and to the litke colony of poets : So little were 
Southey and Wordsworth connected by any personal in- 
tercourse in those days, and so little disposed to be con> 
uected, that, whilst the latt^ had a cottage in Qraamere, 
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Boathey pitched Iub tent at Greta Hall, on a little emi- 
nenca rising immediatelj from the river Greta and th« 
town of Eeewick. Oraamere is in Weatmoieland j Eeewick 
in Oumberland; and they are tliirteeti good miles apart. 
Ckileridge and hia family were domiciliated in Greta Hall ; 
aharing that honae, a tolerably large one, on some p^ciple 
of amicable diviaion, with Mr. Southey. But Coleridge 
personally vas more often to be found at Orasmere — 
which preeonted the threefold attractions of lorelinesa eo 
complete as to eclipse even the eceneiy of Derwentwater ; 
a pastoral state of society, free from the deformities of a 
little town like Eeswick ; and finally, for Samoel Taylor 
Ooleridge, the society of WordawortL Not before 1816 
or 1816, could it be said that Southey and Wordsworth 
were even upon friendly terms ; so entirely is it untrue 
that they combined to frame a school of poetij. Up to 
that time, they viewed each other with mutual respect, 
but also with mutual dislike ; almost, I might say, with 
matoal disgust Wordsworth disliked is Southey the want 
of depth, or the apparent want, as regards the power of 
philosophic abstraction. Southey disliked in Wordsworth 
the air of dogmatism, and the unaffable haughtiness of 
his manner. Other more trivial reasons combined with 
these. 

At this time, when Coleridge first settled at the Lakes, 
or not long after, a romantic and somewhat tragical afi^ 
drew the eyes of all England, and, for many years, con- 
tinued to draw the steps of tourists, to one of the most 
■eduded Cumberland valleys, so little visited previously, 
that it might be described almost as an undiscovered 
ehamber of that romantic district. Coleridge was brought 
into a doaer connexion with this affair than merely by 
tbe general relation o£ neigfaboarhood j for an article of his 
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in a morniDg; paper, I believe, nnintentioiiallf fimughed 
the oiigiiial doe for nnmaaking the base impostor who 
figtired as the centrai actor in this tale. The tale was 
at that time dramatized, and scenicallj represented l^ 
some of the minor theatres ^ London, as noticed by 
Wordsworth in the " Prelude." But other generatioM 
have arisen since that time, who mnst naturally be unac- 
quainted with the drcnmstances ; and on thdr account I 
will hete recall them. One isy in the I^e season, there 
drove up to the Boyal Oak, the principal inn at Kes- 
wick, a handsome and well^ppointed travelling carriage 
cont^ning one gentleman of somewhat dashing exterior. 
The stranger was a picturesque-hunter, but not of that 
order who 67 ronnd the ordinal; tour with the velocity 
of lovers posting to Gretna, or of crimioalB running from 
the police ; his purpose was to domituliate himself in this 
beautiful scenery, and to see it at his leisure. From 
Keswick, as his head-quarters, he made excursions in every 
direction amongst the neighbouring valleys ; meeting ge- 
nerally a good deal of respect and attention, partly on 
account of his handsome equipage, and still more &om 
his visiting cards, which deugnated him as " The Hon. 
Augustus Hope." Under this name, he gave himself out 
for a brother of Lord Hopeteun's. Some persons had dis- 
cernment enough to doubt of this ; for the man's breeding 
and deportment, though showy, had an under tone of vul- 
garity about it ; and Coleridge assnied me, that he was 
grossly ungrammatical in his ordinary conversation. How- 
ever, one fact, soon dispersed by the people of a httla 
rustic post-ofBce, laid asleep aU demurs ; he not only re- 
ceived letters addressed to him under this assumed name 
— that might be through collusion with accomplices — 
but he himself continual^ franktd letters by that nam& 
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Now, this being a capital offence, being not only a forgeiy, 
bat (aa a forgery on tbo Poet-Office), earn to be prosecuted, 
nobody presumed to question hie pretensitmB any longw ; 
and, heucefonmrd, be went to all places witb the con- 
sideration attached to an earl's brother. All doors flew 
open at his approach : boats, boatmen, nets, and the most 
unlimited Bporting privileges, were placed at the disposal 
of tbe " Honourable " gentlemaa : and the hospitality of 
the district was put on its mettle, in offering a suitable 
reception to the patrician Scotsman. It could be no blame 
to a shepherd girl, bred in the sternest solitude which Eng- 
land baa to show, that she should fall into a snare which 
many of hei betters had not escaped. Nine miles from 
Keswick, \>j the nearest bridle-road through Newlands, but 
fourteen or fifteen by any route which the honourable gen- 
tleman's traTelling-carriage could traverse, lies the lake of 
Buttermere. Its margin, which is overhung by some of 
the loftiest and steepest of the Cambrian mountains, ex- 
hibits on either side few traces of human neighbourhood ; 
the level area, where the billa recede enough to allow of 
any, is of a wild pastoral character, or almost savage ; the 
waters of the lake are deep and sullen ; and the barrier 
mountains, by excluding the sun for much of his daily 
course, strengthen the gloomy impressions. At the foot of 
this lake (that is, at the end where its waters issue), lie a 
few unomamented fields, through which rolls a little brook- 
like river, connecting it with the larger lake of Crummock ; 
and at the edge of this miniature domain, upon the road- 
side, stands a cluster of cottages, so small and few, that, 
in the richer tracts of England, they would scarcely be 
complimented with the name of hamlet One of these, 
. t<nd I believe the principal, belonged to an independent 
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proprietor, called, in the local dialect, & "^ilftfainan;"* uul 
moK^ perhapi, for the aake of attiacting « little Bodetj, 
than with much view to pecimiaiy profit at that era, thii 
C4)ttage offered the accommodationa of an inn to the 
tcareller and his horsa Bare, however, miut have been 
the mounted traveller in those days, nnlesa viaiting Butter* 
mere for itself and as a Urminui ad qwm ; since the road 
lea to no further habitatdons of mas, with the exception 
of some foui or five pastoial caMns, equallf humbly in 
Gateagarthdale. 

Hither, however, in an evil hour ibr the peace of this 
little brotherhood of shepherds, came the cruel spoiler &om 
Keswick. His errand was, to witness oi to share in the 
char-fishing ; for in Derwentwater (the lake of Keswick) 
no char is found, which breeds onlj in the deep waters, 
such as Windermere, Orummook, Buttermere, and Conis- 
ton — never in the shallow ones. But, whatever had been 
his first object, i&at was speedily forgotten in one more 
deeplj inteieeting. The daughter of the house, a fine 
young woman of eighteen, acted as vaiter.t In a situatiou 
so soUtary, the stranger had unlimited ^dlities for eigoy- 
ing her company, and recommending himself to her favour. 
Doubts about his preteusiouB never arose in so simple a 
place as this ; th^ were overruled before they could well 



elliptic*tl; Tor on Eatetsimsii — • nattve 
daleamui poueHJng and peraoaall; oultivating a patrimoouJ landed 

t Waiter ; — Since tbU was first written, sodal chsngea in London, 
by introducing fenuJet very oitflnaiyely into the office (onoo mono- 
poliied by men) of attending the Tisitors at tlie table* of eating- 
houB«) have introdaood a corresponding new word — lit., uoitrsu,- 
which word, twenty-five years bftok, would hsTO been aimply ludi- 
oroQB ; bnt now ia bucome as indispenwUe to precision of langna^ 
as the words, traitreas, heiress inheritrix, &c. 
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htm Misen, 1^ the opinion now general in Keswick, tbM 
lu lettUy waa vhat lie pretended to be : and thus, with 
little demur, except in the abape of a few natnial words of 
parting auger from a defeated or rejected rustic admire, 
the yoong woman gave her hand in marriage to the showy 
and unprincipled stranger. I know not whether the 
marriage was, or could hare been, celebrated in the little 
mountain chapel of Buttennere. If it were, I persuade 
myself that the most hardened villain must have felt a 
momentary pang on violating the altar of such a chapel ; 
BO touchingly does it eipreea, by its miniature dimenaions, 
the almost helpless humility of that little pastoral com- 
munity to whose spiritual wants it has iiom generation to 
generation administered. It is not only the very smallest 
chapel by many degrees in all England, but is so mere a 
toy in outward ^pearance, that, were it not for its anti- 
quity, its wild mountain exposure, and its consecrated 
connexion with the final hopes and fears of the adjacent 
pastoral hamlet — but for these consideratioas, the first 
movement of a stranger's feelings would be towards loud 
laughter ; for the little chapel looks not so much a mimic 
chapel in a drop-scene ftom the Opera Honee, as a 
miniature copy ftom such a scene ; and evidently could 
not receive within its walls more than half-a-dozen of 
hooseholds. From this sanctuary it was — irom beneath 
the mat^ml shadow, if not from the very altar,* of this 
lonely chapel — that the heartless villain carried off th« 
flower of the mount^ns. Between this place and Keswick 

* H7 danbt IB foanded upon tlie varying teann nf tliess eeoladed 
chapelf M to privileges of marrying or baiying. The mere name of 
ehapel, ttoogli of course, in regolu connexioi] with tome mctber 
dnircb, does not of itself imply whether it has or bw not the power 
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ihej oontanned to move backwards and forwards, until at 
length, with the startling of a thuader-dap to the afiri^ted 
motmtaiiieeiB, the bubble burst : ofBcera of justice ap- 
peared : the stranger was easi^ intercepted from fiight : 
and, upon a capital cha^^ was borne away to Oarlide. 
At the ensuing assizes he was tried for forgeiy tm the 
prosecution of the Post-Office ; found guilty, left for execu- 
tion, and executed accordingly. On the day of bis con- 
demnation, Wordsworth aiid Coleridge passed through 
Carlisle, and endeavoured to obtain an inteiriew with 
him. Wordsworth succeeded; bat, for some unknown 
reason, the prisoner steadily refused to see Coleridge; a 
caprice which could not be peuetrated. It is true tiiat 
he had. during his whole residence at Keswick, avoided 
Coleridge with a solicitude which had revived the original 
mspicions against bim in some quarters, after they had 
generally gone to sleep. But for this his motive had then 
been sufficient : he was of a Devonshire family, and natu- 
rally feared the eye, or the inquiutive examination of one 
who bore a name immemorially associated with the southern 
part of that county. 

Coleridge, however, had been transplanted so imma- 
turely from his native region, that few people in England 
knew less of its family connexions. That, perhaps, was 
unknown to this malefactor ; but, at any rate, he knew that 
alt motive was now at an end for disguise of any sort ; so 
that his reserve, in this particular, had now become unin- 
telligible. However, if not him, Coleridge saw and ex- 
amined his very interesting papers. These were chiefly 
letters from women whom he had injured, pretty much 
in the same way, and ly the same impostures, as he had 
ao recently practised in Cumberland; and, as Coleridge 
assured me, were in part the most agouiziug appeals that 
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he had ever read to human joBticc and pity. The man's 
real name wa^i, I think, Hatfield. And amongst Qie papers 
vers two separate correspondences, of some length, with 
tTo young women, apparently of superior coDdition in 
life (one the daughter of an English clergyman), whom 
this Tillain had deluded by marriage, and, after some 
cohabitation, abandoned, — one of them with a family of 
young children. Great was the emotion of Coleridge 
when he recurred to his remembrance of these letters, 
and tatter, almost vindictiTe — was Qie indignation with 
wliich he spoke of Hatfidd. One set of letters appeared 
to hare been written nnder too certain a knowledge of 
kit villany to whom &ey were addressed j though still 
relying on some posdble remuns of humanity, or perhaps 
(the poor writer might think) on some lingering prefer- 
ence for herself. The other set was even more distreeeing ; 
they were written under the first conflicte of suspicions, 
alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts which 
were fast arising, and then yielding to their afOicting evi- 
dence ; raving in one page under the misery of alarm, 
in another courting the delusions of hope, and luring 
back the perfidious deserter, — here resigning herself to 
despair, and there again labouring to show that all might 
yet be weU. Coleridge said often, in looking back upon 
tliat frightful exposure of human guUt and misery, tiiat 
the man who, when punned by these heartrending apos- 
trophes, and with this litany of ai^ish sounding in 
his ears, from despairing women and fiom famishing 
children, could yet find it possible to enjoy the calm 
pleasures of a Lake tourist, and deliberately to hunt for 
the picturesque, must have been a fiend of that order 
which fortunately does not often emerge amongst men. It 
is painful to remember .that, in those days, amongst tlio 
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multitudes vho ended their career in tte same ignomin - 
OUB way, and the m^joiitj for offences connected witL Qm 
forgery of bank notes, there must hare been a consideiable 
number who perished from tiie veiy opposite cause — riz., 
because they felt, too passionately and profoundly for pru- 
dence, the claims of those who looked up to them for 
support One common scaffold confounds the most flinty 
hearts and tihe tenderest ' Howef er, in this instance, it 
was in some measure the heartless part of Hatfield's con- 
duct which drew upon him his ruin ■ for the Cumberland 
jury honestly declared their nnwillinguees to hang him for 
having fo^;ed a frank ; and botlk they, and those who 
refused to aid his escape when fiist apprehended, were 
reconciled to this harahneas entirely by what they heard 
of his conduct to their injured young fellow-oountiy- 

She, meantime, under the name of The Beaut;/ ofSvUer- 
tnere, became an object of interest to all England ; melo- 
dramas were produced in the London saburban* theatres 

* In conneiiaii with tMs mention of " BDbnrbui" and minor tbeatres, 
it IB bat fair to cite e, paaeage expressly relating to Msry of Bntlor- 
mere from tte Seventh Book (entEtled " BesidBnce in London ") of 
Wordaworth's " Prelnde :" — 

" Here, too, were formi and pretavrei of the time, 
Itough, bold, as Grecian coined; display'd 
When Art was yonng; drainal of living men. 
And reeant things jet warm witli life ; a seajght. 
Shipwreck, or anme domeetic incident 
Divnlged bj Truth, and magniSed by Fame; 
Suah as the daring brotherhood of late 
Sot forth, too acriona theme for that light place— 
I mean, distant friend ! a atnry drawn 
From oar own ground— the Maid of Buttermew; 
And how, nnfaithfU to a virtuons wife, 
Deserted and deceived, tbe apuiler came 
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Upon her story ; and for many a yeai aflerwarda, hIuuIb Ot 
tottrista crowded to tbo secluded lake, and the little home^ 
cabaret, which had been the scene of her toief romance. 
It was fortunate fbr a person in her distiesang situation, 
that her home was not in a town : the few and simple 
neighbours, who had witnessed her imaginaiy deration, 
having little knowledge of worldly feelings, nerer for an 
instant connected with her disappointment any sense of 
the ludicrous, or spoke of it as a calamity to which 
her vanity might have co-operated. They treated it as 
unmixed injury, reflecting shame upon nobody but the 
wicked perpetrator. Hence, without mnch trial to her 
woman^ sensibilities, ehe found herself able to resume her 



And wDo'd the artlesB daughter of the hills, 

And wedded her, in orpe! mockery 

Of lore and marriage bonds. ThsBe words to the« 

Must needs bring back ths moment when we first, 

Ere the broad world rang with the maiden's name, 

Beheld her serving at the cottage inn, 

Both stricken, as she enler'd or vithdrew, 

With admiration of her modest mien 

And carnage, mark'd b; Qneiampied grace. 

We since that time not onhmiliarly 

Bare seen her— her discrptian have obMrred, 

Eer jnst opinions, delicate reserve. 

Her patieoce and homitity of mind, 

Unspinl'd hj commendatioD and th' eicais 

Of public notice — an ofTenrive light 

To a meek spirit entering inwardly." 

The " dtslaQt friend" here apostrophized is Coleridge, then at Malta. 
But it ie fair to record this memorial of the (air moantaineer — going 
perhaps as much beyond the poblic estimate of hei pretenaiona u mj 
own was below it. It sboald be added, that WiHiam Woi^worth 
and Samnel Taylor Coleridge (to whom the writer appeals, as in 
general sjmpathy with himaelf) had seen Mary more freqaeatly, and 
had converted with her much mors fivelv than myaelt 
d2 
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a the little inn ; and this she continued to hold 
I'or man; years. In that place, and that capacitj, I saw 
her repeatedly, and ahall here aaj a word upon her per- 
sonal appeanmce, hecause the Lake poets all admired 
her greatly. Her figure was, in my eyea, good ; but I 
doubt whether most of my readers would hare thought 
it such. She was none of your eTanesoeut, wasp-waisted 
beauties ; on the contrary, she was rather large every 
way; tallish, and proportiooab^ broad. Her face was 
&ir, and her features fenunine ; and, unquestionably, she 
was what all the world would have agreed to call " good- 
looking." But, except in her arms, which had something 
of a statuesque beauty, and in her carriage, which ex- 
pressed a womanly grace, together with some degree of 
dignity and self-possesMon, I confess that I looked in yain 
for any pomivae qualities of any sort or degree. Beaviifid, 
in any emphatic sense, she was not. Everything about 
her face and bust was negative ; simply without offence. 
Even this, however, was more than could be said at all 
times ; for the expression of her countenance could be dis- 
agreeable. !I%is arose out of her utuation ; connected as 
it was with defective sensibility and a misdirected prid& 
Nothing operates so differently npon different minds and 
different styles of beauty, as the inquisitlTe gaze of stran- 
gers, whether in the spirit of reapectfiil admiration or of 
insolence. Some I have seen, upon whose angelic beauty 
this sort of confusion settled advautageously, and like a 
softening veil ; others, in whom it meets with proud resent- 
ment, are sometimes disfigured by it. In Mary of Butter- 
mere it roused mere anger and disdain ; which, meeting 
with the sense of her humble and dependent situation, 
gave birth to a most unhappy aspect of countenance. Men 
who had no touch of a gentleman's nature in their com- 
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pointioD Hometjmes insnlted ber by looks and by word« ; 
Buppocong that they purchased the right to do this hj an 
extra half-crown ; and she too readi^ attribated the same 
spirit of impertinent cariositj to eveiy man whose eyes 
liappened to settle steadily upon her face. Yet, once at 
least, £ must hare seen her under the most favourable cir- 
camstancee : for, on my first Tisit to Buttermere, I had the 
pleasare of Mx. Southey's company, who was incapable of 
wounding anybody's feelings, and to Mary, in particulBr, 
was well known by kind attentions, and I believe by some 
services. Then, at least, I saw ber to advantage, and per- 
haps, for a figure of her build, at the best age ; for it was 
about nine or ten years after her misfortune, when aho 
might be twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old. We 
were alone, a solitary pair of tourists : nothing arose to 
confiise or distress her. She waited upon us at dinner, 
and talked td us freely. " This is a respectable young 
woman," I said to myself; but nothing of that enthusiasm 
could I feel, wiiich beauty, sucb as I have beheld at the 
Lakes, would have been apt t« raise under a similar misfor- 
tuna One lady, not veiy scrupulous in her embellishmenti 
of facts, used to tell an anecdote of her, which I hope was 
exaggerated. Some friend of hers (as she affirmed), in 
company with a large party, visited Buttermere, within one 
day after that upon which Hatfield suffered ; and she pro 
tested that Mary threw upon the table, with an emphatic 
gesture, the Carlisle paper containing an elaborate account 
of bis execution. 

It is an instance of Coleridge's carelessness, that be, who 
had as little of fixed ill-nature in his temper as any person 
whom I have ever known, managed, in reporlang this stoiy 
at the time of its oceurrence, to get himself booked into a 
personal quarrel, which hung over his head unsettled for 
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nine or ten years. A lirerpool merchfmt, who was then 
meditatiiig a honae in the Vale of Qraamere, and perhaps 
mi^t have incurred Ooleridge'e anger, hj thus diatiiTbing, 
#ith inappropriate intrasioni, this loveliest of nil Wnglinh 
landscapes, had connected himself a good deal with Hatfield 
during his Keewick maaquerade ; and vaa said even to 
hare carried his regard to that villain bo far aa to have 
christened one of his own children bj the names of 
" Augustus Hope." With these and other circumstances, 
expreaeing the extent of the infatuation amongst the 
swindler's dnpes, Coleridge made the public merry. Katur- 
ally, the Liverpool merchant was not amongst those who 
admired the &cetiousnes8 of Coleridge on this occasion, but 
swore vengeance whenever they should meet. They never 
did meet^ until ten jeara had gone by, and then, oddly 
enough, it was in the liverpool man's own house — in that 
very nuisance of a house which had, I suppose, first armed 
Coleridge's wrath against him. This house, by time and 
accident, in no very wonderfid way, had passed into the 
hands of Wordsworth aa tenant. Coleridge, as was still 
less wonderfid, had become the visitor of Wordsworth 
on returning from Malts ; and the Liverpool merchant, aa 
was also natural, either seeking his rent, oi on the general 
errand of a Mendly visit, calling upon Wordsworth, met 
Coleridge in the halL Now came the hour for settling 
old Bccounts. I was present, and can report the case. 
Both looked grxre, and coloured a little. But ten years 
work wonders : an armistice of that duration heals many a 
wound ; and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, requesting his 
enemy's cnmpaay in the garden, entered upon a long meta- 
physical dissertation, bordering upon what you might call 
phUoaophical rigmarole, and rather puzzling to answer. It 
teemed to be an expansion, by Thomas A'^uinas, of that 
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pftTodf upon t weU-knom paaaage in Sheiuton^ when the 



And in the npehot, tius conchiBioD eventuated (to tpeaJt 
YankeeiBhlj-), that, purely on piinciplea of good Deigbbom- 
hood and unirerBol philanthrop;, could Coleridge have 
meditated or executed the insult offered in the " Morning 
Post" The liverpool merchant mbbed hia forehead, and 
seemed a littie perplexed ; but he was a most good-natured 
man ; and he was eminently a gentleman. At length, con- 
eidering, periiqw, how very like Duns Scotoa, or Albertue 
Uagnni, Coleridge had shown himself in this luminous ex- 
planation, he might begin to reflect, that, bad any^ one of 
those distinguished men offered a idmilar aflroat, it would 
have been impoBsible to resent it ; for who could think of 
kicking the " Doctor Seraphicus )" or would it tell to any 
man's advantage in history that he had caned Thomas 
Aqoinaa 1 On these principlefi, therefore, without saying 
one word, Kverpoliensis held out his hand, and a lasting 
Teoonoiliation followed. 

Not veiy long, I believe, after this aSair of Hatfield, 
Coleridge went to Malta. His inducement to such a step 
must have been merely a desire to aee the most interest- 
ing legions of the Mediterranean, under the shelter and 
advantageous introduction of an official station. It was, 
however, an uniurttinate chapter of his life : for, being 
necessarily thrown a good deal upon hia own resouicea in 
the narrow society of a garrieon, he there confirmed and 
cherished, if he did not there form, his iiabit of taking 
opium in large quantities. I am the last person in the 
woiid to press condosions harshly or uncandidly against 
Coleridge ; but' I believe it to be notorious, that he first 
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began the use of opium, not m & relief irom any bodi^ 
pains or nervous uritationB (since his constitnMon vas 
strong and excellent), but as a source of luxurious aensa- 
tioDS. It is a great misfortune, at least it is a great peril, 
to have tasted the enchanted cnp of youthfbl rapture in- 
ddeut to the poetic temperament. That fountain of high- 
wrought Bensibility once unlocked experimentally, it is rare 
to see a eubmiBsion afterwards to the inBipiditieo of duly 
life. Coleridge, to speak in tlie words of Cerrantee, 
wanted better bread than was made of wheat ; and when 
youthiiil blood no longer sustained tiie riot of his animal 
spirits, he endeaToured to excite thera by artificial stimu- 
lants. 

At Malta he became acqnmted with Commodore 
Decatur and other Americans of distinctioQ ; and this 
brought him afterwards into connexion with Allston, the 
American artist. Of Sir Alexander Ball, one of Lord 
Nelson's capttuns in the battle of the NOe, and GoTemoT 
of Malta, he spoke and wrote uniformly in a lavish style 
of panegyric, for whicn phuner men found it difficult ta 
see the slightest ground. It was, indeed, Coleridge's in- 
firmity to project bis own mind, and his own very peculiar 
ideas, nay, even liis own expreaaions and Oluatrative meta- 
phors, upon other men, and to contemplate these reflex 
images from himself as so many characters having an 
absolute ground in some separate object "Ball and 
Bell " — " Bell and Ball,"* were two of these pet subjects ; 



• " BaB ondBeU "—" Bell and Baa ;"— tiz., Sir AJeisuder Ball, 
OoTemor of Malta, and Dr. Andrew Bell, the importer into EogUnd 
trom Madras of that mochiiiery for fadliCsdag popolar edacution, 
vhich vsa afterwarde Iraudulently appropriated bj Joseph Laoculer. 
The Bishop of Darhun IShute Barrington) gave to Dr. Bell, ia re- 
ward of hia Hodras nrvicea the princely Mantenhip of Sherbornn 
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he had a " craze" about aach of them j and to each he 
aaotibed thcmghta and words, to which, had the; l)een put 
apon the rack, the; uerer would have confeteed. 

From Malta, on his retain homewards, he went to Borne 
and Ntq>le& One of the cardinals, he teUs ua, warned 
him, bj the Pope's wish, of some plot. Bet on foot l:^ 
Bonaparte, for seizing him as an anti-Qallican writer. This 
statement was ridiculed by the anonTmous asuulant in 
" Blackwood" aa the veiy consummation of moonstnick 
vanity ; and it is there compared to John Dennia'B frenzy 
in retreating from the sea-coast, under the belief that Louis 
XIV. had commissioned emissaries to land on the English 
ahoie, and make a daab at his person. Eut, after all, the 
thing is not so entirely improbable. For it is certain that 
some orator of the Oppodtion (Charles Fox, as Coleridge 
asserta) had pointed out all the principal writers in the 
" Morning Post" to Napoleon's vengeance, by describing 

Ho»pil»l. The doolOT saved in this port £126,000, and with this 
mane; founded Trinity College. OlenalmonJ, in Pertlishire. Uoet 
men hare their snemiel and coJumniatore : Dr. Bell had Aw, who 
happened rathar indeooTonelj to be hie wife — from whom lie was le- 
gally separated, or (as in Scotch law it is called) divorced ; not, of 
couiBe, divorced it pineulo matrimmii (which only amounts to a di- 
vorce in the Engliah sense— ench a divorce as enables the parties to 
contract another mnrriaj^), bat simply diTOrced & m«n»& et Ihoro, 
This legal separation, however, did not prevent the lady from peiso' 
cuting the unhappy doctor with everlasting letters, indoraed outside 
with records of her eamlty and apite. Sometimes she addressed her 
epistles thas: — " To that supreme of rogues, who looks the hangdog 
that he is. Doctor (such a doctor 1) Andrew Bell." Or again : — " To 
the ape of apes, and the knave of knaves, who is lecaided to have 
once paid a debt — but a small one, yon may be sure, it was that he 
•elscted for this wonderfhl experiment — in fact, it was 4}d. Had it 
been on the other side of 6d., he mnst have died before he coald have 
achieved so dreadful a sacrifice." Maoy others, most ingeniuosly 
varied is the s^te of abase, I have heard rehearsed by Coleridga, 
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the war as a war " of that journal's creation." And, as to 
the intdnuatiou that Nspoleoa was above tluowing his 
regards upon a eimple writer of political eaaaya, (A(rf is not 
onlj abimdantly confuted by many ecores of established 
cases, bnt also is speciallf put down by a case dicum- 
stantially recorded in the second toui to Pans, ""y the cele- 
brated John Scott of Aberdeen. It there appt ^-e, that, on 
no other ground whatever than that of his connexion vith 
the London newspaper press, some Mend of Ur. Scott's 
had been courted most ssnduoudy by Napoleon during the 
Hundred Dayt. Assuredly Coleridge deserved, beyond aU 
other men that ever were connected with the daily press, 
to be regarded with distinction. Worlds of fine thinking 
lie buried in that vast abyss, never to be disentombed or 
lestoied to human admiration. Like the sea, it has swal- 
lowed treasures without end, that no diving-bell will bring 
Dp ag^n. But nowhere, throughout its shoreless maga- 

Ejoutbey, Lloyd, &a. ; and one, in particalar, oddresaed to the docloi, 
whsD Ependiug a Bnamier at tbs cottage of Bobert Kewton, ao old 
■oldier, in Grasmere, presented on the back two separate adjurations, 
ODO specially addressed to Bobert himself, pathetioally arging him to 
look sharply after lis rent of hia lodgings ; and the other more gene- 
rally addressed to the nnfartanata person as yet nndiBcloeed to the 
British public (and in this case tomiug ont to be mTself), who might 
be iocantious enongh to pay tie postage at Ambleside. "Dont grant 
bun an hour's credit," she urged upon the person unknown, "if I bad 
any regard to my family." " Caah doom ! " she wrote twice over. 
Why the doctor submitted to these annoyances, nobody knew. Some 
sud it was mere indolence ; but others held it to be a cunning com- 
promise with her inexorable malice. The letlera were certainly open 
lo the " pnblic " eye ; bat meantime the " pahlio " was a very narrow 
one ; the clerte in the post-office had little time for digestmg Bocb 
smenitiss of conjugal Section ; and the chance bearer of the lett«ra 
to the doctor would naturally aolre the mystery by supposing an 
«Etra portion of madness in the writer, rather than an extra poitjon 
if kiuTeiy in the reverend recetvat- 
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dncfl of wealth, does tbere lie such a bed of pearls cnn- 
fonuded viih the rabbigh and " purgamenta" of agee, aa 
Id the political papere of Coleridge. No more appreciable 
montunent conld be raised to the memoiy of Coleridge, 
than a republication of his eeeaya in the " Morning Poat," 
and afterwards in the " Courier." And here, hj the vay, 
it may be mentioned, that the Bagadt; of Coleridge, as 
applied to the edgnB of the times, is illuBtrated bj this fact, 
that diBtdnctly and solemnly he foretold the reetotation of 
the Bonrbons, at a pwriod when most people Tiewed such 
an event as the most romantic of visions, and not less 
(Numerical tban that " march upon Paris" of Lord Hawkes- 
biuy's, which for so many years supplied a theme of laughter 
to the Whigs. 

Why Coleridge left Malta, is as difficult to explain upon 
any principles of ordinaiy business, as why he had evn' 
gone thither. The post of secretary, if it imposed any 
official attendance of a regular kind, or any official corre- 
spondence, must have been but poorly filled by him ; and 
Sir Alexander Ball, if I hare collected his character justly, 
was not likely to accept the gorgeous phOosophy of Cole- 
ridge as an indemnification for irrt^ular performance of his 
public dntiee. Perhaps, therefore, though on the best terms 
of mutual regard, mutually they mighi be pleased to part, 
Part they did, at any iat«, and poor Coleridge was sea-sick 
the whole of his homeward (as he had been through the 
whole of his outward) voyage. 

It was not long after this event that my own introduc- 
tion to Coleridge occurred. At that time some negotia- 
tion was pending between him and the Boyal Institution, 
which ended in their engaging him to deliver a course of 
lectures on Poetry and the Fine Arts dtuing the ensuing 
winter. For this series (tvreive or sixteen, I think) he 
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leceived a Bum of one hundred guinesB. And, consEderirg 
Hlb BlightuesB of the paine which he heetowed upon them, 
he waa well remunemted. I fear that they did not inciwwe 
bis repntatjon ; for never did any man treat his audience 
with leas respect, or hia task with less careM attention. 
I vaa in London for part of the time, and can report tlte 
circnmatances, having made a point of attending dnly at 
tilie appointed houis. Coleridge was at that time living 
nncomfortably enough at the "Courier" office, in the 
Strand. In such a situation, annoyed by the sound of feet 
passing his chambernioor continually to the printing-Tooma 
of this great establishment, and with no gentle ministra- 
tions of female hands to sustain his cheerfiilness, naturally 
enough his spirits flagged ; and he took more than ordinaiy 
doeee of opium. I called open him daily, and pitied his for- 
lorn condition. There was no bell in the room, which for 
many months answered the double purpose of bedroom and 
sitting-toom. Oonsequent^, I often saw him, picturesquely 
enveloped in nightcaps, snimonnted by handkerchiels in- 
dorsed upon handkerchiefi, shouting from the attics of the 
" Courier" office, down three dr four fligfaa of stairs, to a 
certun " A&B. Brainbridge," his sole attendant, whose dwell- 
ing was in the subterranean regions of the house. There 
did I oft«n see the philosopher, with the most lugubrious 
of faces, invoking with all his might this uncouth name 
of " Brainbridge," each syllable of which he intonated with 
long-drawn emphasis, in order to overpower the hostile 
hubbub coming downwards from the creaking press, and 
the roar from the Strand, which entered at all the front 
windows. " Mistress Brmbridge 1 I say, Mistress Drain- 
bridge I" was the perpetual ay, until I expected to h'ear 
the Strand, and distant Fleet Street, take up the echo of 
" fJmitibridge!" Thus unhapnily aituatfld, he sank mure 
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Uiaa ever under the dominion of opium ; bo thKt, at two 
o'clock, when he should hare been in attendance at the 
R<^ Institntion, he waa too often unable to rise from 
bed. Then came dismissab of audience after audience, 
with pleae of illneae ; and on many of his lecture days I 
liare seen all Albemarle Street closed by a " lock " of car- 
ri^cB, filled with women of dietinction, until tlie Berrants 
of the Institution or their own fuotmen advanced to the 
carriage-dooiB with the intelligence that Mr. Coleridge had 
been suddenly taken ilL This plea, which at first had 
been received with expreasionB of concern, repeated too 
oflien, began to ronse disgust. Many in auger, and some in 
real uncertainly, whether it would not be trouble thrown 
away, ceased to attend. And we that were more constant, 
too often found reason to be disappointed with the quality 
of his lecture. His appearance was generally that of a 
person stn^gling with pain and ovennasteiing illueas. 
His Kpa were baked with feverish heat, and often black in 
colour ; and, iu spite of the water which he continued 
drinking through the whole course of his lecture, he oltea 
seemed to labour under an ahnost paralytic inability to 
raise the upper jaw &om the lower. In such a state, it is 
clear that nothing could save the lecture itself from reflects 
lug his own feebleness and exhaustion, except the advan- 
tage of having been pre-composed in some happier mood. 
But that never happened : most: unfortunately he relied 
upon his extempore ability to cany him througL Now, 
had he been in spirits, or had he gathered animation, and 
kindled by his own motion, no written lecture could have 
been more efiectual than one of his unpremeditated col- 
loquial harangues. But either he was depressed originally 
below the point from which any rwtscent was possible^ or 
else this re-action waa intercepted 1^ continual disgusu 
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from looldng back upon his own ill Buccets ; for, aiburedlj, 
be never once recovered that free and eloquent movement 
of thou{i^t vhlcL Le could command at any time in a 
private oompanj. The paasagee he read, moreover, in illuB- 
tiatdng hiB doctrines, veie geDeially tmhappily chosen, be- 
cause chosen at h^>baz&rd, from the difficulty of finding 
at a moment's snmmone those passagee vhich his pnipose 
required. Nor do I remember any that produced much 
effect, escept two or three, which I myself put ready 
marked into his hands, among the Metrical Bomances 
edited by Riteon. 

Generally speaking, the selections were as i^jadidoos 
and as inapprojoiate, as they were ill delivered ; for, 
amongst Ooleridge's acoompliBbmentH, good reading wae 
not one ; he had neither voice (bo, at least, / thought) nor 
management of voica This defect is unfortunate in a 
public lecturer ; for it is inconceivable how much weight 
and effectual pathos can be communicated by aonorous 
depth and melodious cadences of tlie human voice to 
sentiments the most trivial ; nor, on the otlier hand, how 
the grandest are emasculated by a style of reading, which 
iuls in distributing Uie lights and shadows of a musical 
intonation. However, this defect chiefly concerned the 
immediate impression ; the most afflicting to a friend of 
Coleridge's was the entire absence <^ his own peculiar and 
mtyestic int«llect ; no hearty no soal, was in anything he 
said ; no strength of fueling in recalling universal truths ; 
no power of originality or compass of moral relations in 
his novelties — all was a poor fitint reflection from jewels 
once scattered in the highway by himself in the prodi- 
gality of his early opulence — a mendicant dependence on 
the alms dropped from his own overflowing treasuiy of 
iutlipicr times. 
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The next opportunitj I had of seeing Coleridge wm at 
the lAkes, in the vinter of 1S09, and np to the autumn 
of the foUowing year. During this period it was that he 
carried on the original publication of " The Friend ;" and 
tor much the greater part of the time I saw him daUy. 
He lived as a Tifdtor in the house occupied b; Mr. Words- 
TortL This house (Man Bank by name) was in Oras- 
mere ; and in another part of the Nune vale, at a distance 
of barely one mile, I myself had a cottage, and a comdder- 
able libtaiy. Many of my books b^ng Qerman, Coleridge 
borrowed them in great numbera. Having a genial 
license from me to use them as he would, he wae in the 
habit of accumnlatjng them so largely at Allan Bank (the 
name of Mr. Wordgworth's houge), that gometimes as many 
as five hundred were absent at once : which I mention, in 
order to notice a pm^tice of Coleridge's, indicating his 
reiy scrapulons honiur in what regarded the rights of 
ownership. Literary people are not always so strict in 
respecting property of this deecription j and I know more 
than one celebrated man, who professes as a nuudm, that 
he holds it no duty of honour to restore a borrowed book ; 
not to speak of many lees celebrat«d persons, who, without 
openly professing such a principle, do However, in &ct, 
exhibit a lax morality in such cases. The more honour- 
able it was to poor Coleridge, who had means so trifling 
of buying books for himself — that, to prevent my flocks 
from mixing, and being confounded with the flocks al- 
ready folded at Allan Bank (his own and Wordsworth's), 
or rather that they migfu mix without danger, he duly in- 
scribed my name in the blank leaves of every volume ; a 
&ct which became rather painiUly made known to me ; 
for, as he had chosen to dub me Eiquire, many years aJter 
tliii, it cost myself and a fbmale friend some weeks of 
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labour to hunt oat tbeee multitndinoiu memorialB, and lb 
erase this heraldic addition ; which else had tbe appear- 
ance to a etranger of having been conferred t^ myeelf. 

"The Friend," in its original publication, was, as a 
pecmuary speculation, tike least judicious, both for its 
objects and its means, I have ever known. It was printed 
at Penrith, a town in Oumberiand, on the outer verge of 
the lAke district, and precisely twenty-eight miles removed 
from Coleridge's abode. This distance, enough of itself, 
in all conscience, was at least trebled in effect by the 
interpontion of Kirkstone, a mountain which is scaled by 
a carriage ascent of three miles lon^ and so steep in puts, 
that, without four hocsee, no solitacy traveller can per- 
suade the neighbouring innkeepers to carry him. Another 
road, by way of Eeawick, is subject to its own separate 
difficulties. And thus, in any practical sense, for ease, for 
certainty, and for despatch, Liverpool, ninety-five nules 
distant, was virtually nearer. Dublin even, or Cork, was 
more eligible. Yet, in this town, so situated, as I have 
stated, by wt^ of purchanng snch intolerable difficulties 
at the highest prioe, Ooleridge was advised, and actually 
persoaded, to set up a printer, to buy, to lay in a stock of 
paper, types, &&, instead of resorting to some printer 
already estabUshed in Kendal, a large and opulent town 
not more than eighteen Diiles distant, and connected 1^ a 
daily post, whereas, between himself and Penrith there 
was no post at all Building his mechanical arrangements 
upon this utter "upside-down" inveraon of all common 
sense, it is not surprising (as " madness ruled the hour ") 
that in all other circumstances of plan or execution the 
work moved by principles of downright crazy dist^ard 
to all that a judicious counsel would have sufg^eated. The 
sntgects were i^hosen obstinately in defiance of the popular 
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taste ; they were treated in a style studionsly disfigured 
by Qerman modes of thinkiiig, and by a Qennan termi- 
nology ; no attempt was made to vin or conciliate public 
taste ; and the plans adopted for obtaining payment were 
of a nature to insure a spee^ bankruptcy to the concern. 
Coleridge had a list — nobody could ever say upon whose 
authority gathered together — of Bubsuribem He tells us 
himself tliat many of these renounned the work from an 
early period ; and some (as Lord Corke) rebuked him for 
his presumption in sending it unordered, but (as Coleridge 
asserts) neither returned the copies, nor remitted the price. 
And even those who were consdentdous enou^ to do this, 
conld not remit four or five shillings for as many utuabers, 
without putting Coleridge to an expense of tieble postage 
at the least. This he complains of bitterly in his " Bio- 
graphia Literaria," forgetting eridently that the evil was 
dne exclusively to his own defective arrangements. People 
necessarily sent their eabscriptions throng such channels 
as were open to them, or such as were pointed out by 
Coleridge himself. It is also utterly unworthy of Cole- 
ridge to have taxed, as he does, many of bis subscribers 
(or really, for anything that appears, the whole body) with 
neglecting to piy at all Frobal^ not one neglected. 
And some ladies, to my knowledge, scrupuloiffily anxious 
about transmitting their subscriptions, paid three times 
over. Managed as the reader will collect from these indi- 
cations, the work was going down-bill from the first It 
never gained any accesMons of new subscribers ; ftom what 
source, then, was the continual dropping off of names to 
be supplied t The printer became a bankrupt : Coleridge 
was as much in arrear with his articles as with his lectures 
at t^e Royal Institution. That he was from the very 
first; hut now he was disgusted and desponding j and 
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with No. 28 or 29 the work came to a final stop. Seme 
yean after, it was le-caat and re-publiahed. Bnt^ in fact, 
thia re-cast was altogether aod abeolntoly a new work 
The BoIe contributora to the original work had been, first 
of all, Wordsworth, who gave a very valuable paper on the 
principles concerned in the oompoeition of Epitaphs ; and, 
secondly. Professor Wilson, who, in coiyonction with Mr. 
(now Dr.) Blur, an early fiiend, then visiting Mr. W. on 
Windenner^ wrote the letter ugned " Mathetes," the rep^ 
to which came from Wordsworth. 

At the lakes, and summoned abroad by sceneiy so ex- 
quisite — ^living, too, in the bosom of a family endeared to 
him by long friendship and by sympathy the closest with 
all bis propensities and tastes — Coleridge (it may be 
thought) oonld not sequester himself so profoundly as at 
the " Courier" Office within his own shell, or shut himgelf 
out so completely from that la^ dominiou of eye and ear 
amongst the hills, the fields, and the woods, which once 
he had exercised so delightfully to himself, and with a par- 
ticipation so immortal, through his exquisite poems, to aH 
generations. He was not now reduced to depend upon 
" Mrs. Brainbridge" [Mistress Brain — Brain — ^BrainbTidg& 

I say Oh heavens 1 w thete, con there, vxa there, loUl 

there ever at any future period be, an undeniable use in 
saying Jisd in pressing upon the attention of the Strand 
and Fleet Street at their earliest convenience the padnfbJ 

sulgect of Mistress Brain — Brain — Brainbridge, I say 

Do you hear, Mrs. Brain — Brain — Brainbridge 1 Brain 

or Bain, it matters little — Bran or Brain, it's all one, I con- 
ceive] ; here, on the oontrsiy, he looked out from his study 
windows upon the sublime hills of Seat Sattdai and Arthw's 
Chair, and upon pastoral cottages at their feet; and all 
around him, he heard hourly the murmurin^^ of happy 
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life, the eooud of female Toicee, and the innocent laughtoi' 
of children. Bnt apparently lie was not happ; ; opium, 
was it^ or what was it^ tltat poisoned all natural pleasure 
at its sources t He burrowed oontimialLy deeper into scbo- 
laatio Bubtletiee and metaphjaical abstractionB ; and, like 
that class described by Seneca, in the luzurioiu Borne of 
kU days, he lived chiefly by candlelight. At two or four 
o'clock in the afternoon he would make his first appear- 
anc& Through the silence of the night, when all ether 
lights had disappeared in the quiet cottagea of Grasmere, 
Am lamp might be seen invariably by the belated traveller, 
aa he descended the long steep &om Dimmiulraise ; and at 
seven or eight o'clock in the morning, when man was 
going forth to his labour, this insulated son of reverie was 
retiring to bed. 

Society be did not much courts because much was not 
to be had ; but he did not shrink from any which wore 
the promise of novelty. At that time the leading person 
about the Lakes, as regarded rank and station, amongst 
those who had any connexion vrith literature, was Dr. 
Watson, the well-known Bishop of Uandafif. This digni- 
tary I knew myself as much as I wished to know him ; 
he uxM interesting ; yet also no( interesting ; and I will 
speak 01 him circumstantially. Those who have read his 
Autobiography, or are otherwise acquainted with the oul^ 
line of his career, will be aware that he was the son of 
a Westmorland schoolmaster. Going to Cambridge, with 
no great store of classical- knowledge, but with the more 
common accomplishment of Westmoreland men, and one 
better suited te Cambridge, viz., a sufficient basis of ma- 
thematics, and a robust though conmionplaoe intellect, for 
improving bis knowledge according to any direction which 
seddent should prescribe — he obtained the Professorship 
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of Uhemistrj without one iota of chemicd knowledge up 
to the hour when he gained it ; and then setting eagerly 
to work, that be might not disgrace th« choice which 
had th<u tJintingniriied him, long before the time arrived 
for commencing his prelectionB, he had made himself 
capable of writing those beautiful essays on that sdence, 
which, alt«r a revolution, and a counter-revolution, bo great 
as succeeding timea have witnessed, still lemain a car- 
dinal book of introduct«iy discipline to such studies ; an 
opinion deliberately expressed to myself by the late Sir 
Humphry Davy, and in answer to an earnest question 
which I took the liberty of proposing to him on that 
point. Sii Humphry said— that he could scarcely imagine 
a time, or a condition of the science, in which the Bishop'ii 
" Essays" would be auperaimuated. With this e^ieri- 
mental proof that a Chemical Chair might be won and 
honoured without previous knowledge even of the chemical 
alphabet^ he resolved to ph? the same feat with the Boyal 
Ch^ of Divini^ j one &r more important for local honour 
and for wealtL Here, again, he succeeded ; and this time 
he ertended his experiment ; fo^ whereas both Chairs had 
been won without prenatu knowledge, he tesolved that in 
this case it should be maintained without afier knowledge. 
He applied himself simply to the improvement of its in- 
come, which he raised from £300 to at least £1000 per 
annum. All this he had accomplished before reaching the 
age of thirty-five. 

Riches are with us the parent of riches ; and eucceea, in 
the bands of an active t"ft", is the pledge of further sac- 
cess. On the basis of this Cambridge preferment. Dr. 
Watson built upwards, until he had raised himself, in one 
way or other, to a seat in Uie House of Lords, and to a 
commensniate income. For the latter half of his life, he 
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' — originally a village aohaolmaBtor'B ion — waa able to 
BBiociate with tlie Toagnates of the land, npon equal temu. 
And that (act, of itself, without another word, implies, in 
this coontiy, a degree of rank and fortune which one irould 
think a sufficient re^trard even for merit aa unquestionablo 
as was that of Dr. Watson, considering that in quality it 
was merit of bo valgar a class. Tet he was always a dis- 
contented man, a railer at the goTemment and the age 
which could pennit merit such aa his to pine away in- 
glorioosly in one of tbo humblest amongst the bishoprics, 
with no other addition to its emohmentB than the richest 
professorship in Europe, and each othra accidents in life 
as gave him in all, perhaps, not above five thousand pei 
annum I Poor man ! — only five thousand per annum 1 
What a trial to a man's patience ! — and how much he 
Etood in need of philosophy, or even of religion, to &ce so 
di im al a condition. 

Tida bishop was himself, in a secondary way, no nniD- 
teresting study. What I mean is, that, though originally 
the farthest lemoved firom an int«ieating penon, being a 
man remarkable indeed for robust lenities, but otherwise 
eommonplace in his character, worldly-minded, and coarse, 
even to obtDBeneee, in his sentdldlitiee, he yet became 
interesting bom the strength of dt^ree with which these 
otherwise repulsive chaiacteristica were manifested. He 
was one of that nnmeions csder in whom even the love of 
knowledge is subotdinate to schemes of advancement ; and 
to whom even his own success, and his own honour con- 
sequent npon that nicceBS, had no higher valne than 
according to their use as instruments for winning further 
promotion. Hence it was, that, when by such aids he had 
mounted to a certain eminence, beyond which he saw little 
pnnDise of fUrther asceut, through any assistance of tAein 
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— auce at thia Ktaga it was clear that party connezloii in 
politics moat become his main lelianoe — ^he ceaaed to re- 
gard hia &voiuit« sciencea with interest. The very oTigaaa 
of his early advanoem^t were regarded witit no gi%titude 
or tendemesa, whea it became clear that thej could yield 
no more. Even chemiatiy was now neglected. Thia, above 
all, was peipleziiig to one who did not understand his 
character. For hither one would have anpposed he might 
have retreated &om his political disappointmeatA, and 
have found a perpetual consolation in honours which no 
intrigaea could defeat, and in the esteem, so pure and nu- 
tiunted, which still attended the honourable exertions of 
his youth. But he had not feeling enough for that view ; 
he looked at the matter in a very different light Other 
generadona had come since then, and " other palms were 
won." To keep pace with the advancing science, and to 
tnaintain his atatiou amongst his youthfbl competitors, 
would demand a youthiiil vigoor and motives such as theirs. 
But, as to hifflseli^ chemiatiy had given all it could giva 
Having first raised himself to distinction by that, he had 
nnce married into an ancient &mily — one of the leaders 
amongst the landed ariatocncy of his own cotmt; : he 
had thua entitled himself to call the head of that fhmily — a 
territorial potentate with ten thousand per annum — ^by the 
contemptuous sobriquet of " Doll Daniel ■" he looked down 
upon numbers whom, twai^ years before, he scarcely durst 
have looked np to, except, pethiqis, as a cat is privileged to 
look at a king ; he had obtained a bishopric Chemistry 
bad done all this for him ; and had, besides, co-operating 
with luck, put him in the way of reaping a large estate 
fixim the gratitude and early death of hie pupil, Ur. Luther. 
All this chemiatiy had effected. Could chemistry do any- 
tiling morel Clearly nob It was a bumt-ont voloua 
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And here it was, that, having lost his motiTea f<^ onlli- 
Tatiug it farther, he regarded the present improren of the 
Knettce, not with the feelings natural to a dinntereated 
lover of snch studies on their own account, but with 
jealotuf, as men who had eclipsed or had bedimmed his 
own once Inilliant reputation. Two rerolutioDa had oe- 
cuned since bin own " palmy days ;" Sir Humphrj Dttvy, 
he aaid, might be right ; and all mi^t be gold ttuit 
glistened ; but, for his part, ho wbs too old to learn new 
theoriee — be most be content to hobble to his grave with 
mch old-iashioned creeds na had answered in his time, 
when, for anght he could see, men prospered as much ae 
in Uus newfangled world. Such was the tone of his ordi- 
nary talk ; and, in one sense — as regards personal claims, 
I mean — ^it was illib<^ enough ; for the leaders of modem 
chemistry never overlooked hit claims. Professor Thom- 
son of Glasgow always spoke of bis " Essays" as of a book 
which hardly any revolution could antiquate ; and Sii 
Humphry Davy, in reply to a question which I put to 
him npon that point in 1813, declared that he knew of no 
book better qualified, as one of introductory disdpline, to 
the youtbfiil experimenter, or as an apprenticeship to the 
taste in elegant selection of topics. 

Yet querulous and discontented as the bishop was, when 
he adverted either to chemistry or to his own position in 
life, the reader must not imagine to himself the ordinary 
" aanplement" and appurtenances of that character — such 
as moroseness, illiberalily, or stinted hospitalities. On the 
contrary, bis lordship was a joyons, jovial, and cordial host. 
He was pleasant^ and even kind in hie manners ; most 
hospitable in bis reception of Btrangfira, no matter of what 
por^ ; and I ranst say that he was as little overbeaiiug 
ill sT^iment, and as little stood npon his privilege in 
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bis obaractOT of a church diguitaty, aa any " big wig" 1 
have happened to know. He was somewhat pompous, nn- 
doubtedly ; but that, in an old academic hero, was rather 
agreeable, and had & characteiistic effect. He listened 
patiently to all your objections; and, though steeped to 
the lipe in prq'udice, he was really candid. I mean to 
ftay, that although, generally speaking, the unconscions 
pro-occupation of his understanding shut up all avemies to 
new convictions, he yet did bis best to open nis mind to 
any views that might be presented at the moment. And, 
with regard to his querulous ^otism, though it may appear 
laudable enough to all who contrast his real pretensions 
with theit pablic appreciation, as erpressed in his acquired 
opulence and rank ; and who contrast, also, his case with 
that of other men in his own profeemon — ^with that of 
Ttiej, for example — yet it cannot be denied that fortune 
bad crossed his path, ktterly, with foul winds, no leas 
Btrikmgly than his early life had been seconded by hei 
feTOuring galea. In particular. Lord Holland* mentioned 
to a friend of my own the following anecdote : — " What 
you say of the bishop may be very true" (they were riding 
past bis grounds at the time, which had turned the conver- 
sation upon his character and public claims) : " but to u<" 
(Lord Holland meant to the Whig party) " he was truly 
honomuUe and faithful ; insomuch, that my uncle" (mean- 
ing, of course, Charles Fox) " had agreed with Lord Qien- 
ville to make him Archbishop of York, »ede vacarite ; — all 
was settled ; and had we staid in power a little longer, he 
would, beyond a doubt^ have bad that dignity.' 

Now, if the reader happens to recoUect how soon tho 
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death of Dr. Markham followed the Bodden diBBolatiua ol 
thai short-lived admiuiBtratiou in 1807, he will see how 
nairawlf Dr. Watson misBed this elevation ; and one must 
allow for a little occaaoital epleen under such circum- 
Btimces. How grand a thing, how princely, to be an 
English archbishop ! Yet, what an aichbishq) ! He talked 
openly, at hie own table, aa a Socinimt; ridicoled the 
miracles of the New Testament, which he professed to ex- 
plain SB BO many chemieal tricks, or cases of legerdemain ; 
and certainly had as little of devotional feeling as any man 
that ever lived. It is, by comparison, a matter of little 
consequence, tiat, so slightly regarding the clinrch of which 
he called himself a member in her spiritual interest, he 
should, in her temporal interests, have been ready to lay 
her open to any assaultB from almost any quarter. He 
could naturally have little reverence for the rights of the 
shepherds, having so very little for the pastoral ofBce itself, 
or fOT tlie numifuld duties it imposes. AH bis public, all 
his professional dutjee, he aystematicaUy neglected. He 
was a l(»d in Parliament, and for many a year he never 
attended in his place '. he was a bishop, and he scarcely 
knew any part of his diocese hj sight, living three hun- 
dred miles away from it : he was a professor of divinity, 
holding the richest profeasoTship in Europe — the weightiest, 
for its fimctioiu, in England^-drawing, by his own admis- 
sion, one thousand per annum from its endowments (de- 
ducting some stipend to his locum leneTit at Cambridge), 
and for thirty years he never read a lecture, or performed a 
public exercise. Spheres how vast of usefulness to a man 
as able as himself I — eulaects of what bitter anguish on his 
deathbed to one who had been tenderly conscientious 1 In 
Ins political purism, and the unconsdotis partisanship of bii 
nitjuntiitional scniples, he wna a true Whig, and ttionHighly 
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divertuig. That Laid Lonndale or that the Duke u( 
NorthiunberlaiLd Bhonld inter&ie with electioiiB, this he 
thought scandalous and awM; but that a lord of th« 
house of Cavendish or Howard, a Duke of Deronshire or 
Norfolk, or an Earl of Carlisle, should traffic in boroughs, 
or exert the moat despotic influence as landlords, mvialo 
namitu, he viewed as the mere natural right of property : 
and BO far was he from loving the pure-hearted and nn- 
factiouB champions of libertj, that, in one of his printed 
works, he daied to tax Milton with having knowingly, 
wilfblly, deliberately told a iUsehood.* 

Could Ooleridge— was it possible that he could reverence 
a man like this 1 Ordinary men might, because they wese 
told that he had detended Christianitj against the vile 
Ua^hemets and impotent theomachista of the day. Bat 
Coleridge had too pure tm ideal of a Christian philosophor, 
derived firom the age of the En^h Titans in theology, to 
share in Qiat estimate. It is singular enongh, and interest- 
ing to a man who has ever heard Coleridge talk, but 
especially to one who has turUted (to speak in French 
phraae) at a talking pari; between Coleridge and the 
bishop, to look back upon an article in the " Quarterly 
Review," where, in connexion with the Bishop's Auto- 
biography, some sneers are dropped with regard to the 
int^ectual character of the nei^bourhood in which he 
had settled, I have been told, on pretty good authority, 
that this article was written by the lata Dr. Whittaker of 
Craven, the topographical antiquarian; a pretty sort of 
person, doabtlees, to assume such a tone, in speaking of a 



* This gnppowd falsehood respeoted the leatcalledBnnniUta, and 
iii«ori in the " Defeono pro Pop. AnglicMio." The whole charge b 
% blunder, end rests upon the hiahnp'a own imperfect Lttinit;. 
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aelghbourliood eo dazzling in its intellecttutl pT«teiiaoii> 
as that region at that time. Listen, reader, and judge ! 

The bishop had fixed his abode on tlie banks of Win- 
dermere. In a imaU, but by the necessity of its situation 
a beautjiul par^ he had himself raised a plain, bat hand- 
some and snbstantisJ mansion ; Galgarth, or Calgarth Fark, 
was its nama Now, at Eeswick (I am looking back to 
the sneer of the " Quarterly Review ") lived Southey ; 
twenty miles distant, it is true, but still, for a bishop with 
a bishop's equipage, not beyond a morning's drive. At 
Qiaamere, about eight miles from Calgarth, were to be 
found Wordsworth and Coleridge. At Btatbay, about 
four miles from Calgarth, lived Charles Lloyd ; and he, fer 
as he might be below the others I hare mentioned, could 
not in candour be conmdered a common man. Common ! he 
was a man never to be forgotten I He was somewhat too 
RausteaaUh ; but he had, in conversation, the most extra- 
ordinary powers for analysis of a certain kind, applied to 
the philosophy of manners, and the most delicate auanca 
of social life j and his translation of " Alfieri," together 
with his own poems, show him to have been an accom- 
plished scholar. Then, not much above a mile irom Cal- 
garth, at his beautdful creation of EUeray, lived Professor 
Wilson ; of whom I need not speak He, in fact, and Mr. 
Lloyd were on the most intimate terms with the Bishop's 
family. The meanest of these persons was able to have 
"taken the conceit" out of Dr. Whittaker and all his 
tribe. But even in the town of Kendal, about nine miles 
from Calgarth, there were many men of information, at 
least as extensive as Dr. Watson's, and amply qualified to 
have met him upon equal terms in conversation. Mathe- 
matics, it is weU known, are extensively cultivated in the 
north of En^and. Sedbui^ for many years, was a sort 
k2 
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of uuraei7 or niral chapel-of-^aee to Cambridge. Dawaim 
f>{ Sedburgh was a luminaiy better knuwa than ever Dr. 
Wateon was, by mathematiduiB both tomga and domeatic. 
GoQgh, the blind mathematician and botanist of Kendal, 
ii known to thie day ; bat many others in that town had 
accompliehmenta equal to hia ; and, indeed, bo widely 
has Doatliematical knowledge extended itself throughont 
Northern England, that^ eren amongst the poor lAncaahire 
weaTera, mechanic labourera for theii duly bread, the 
cnltiTation of pnre geometry, in the moet refined ahap^ 
has long ptorailed ; of which some accotmts have been 
recently puUiahed. Local piqu^ therefore, must have been 
at the bottom of Dr. Wluttaker's sneer. At all events, it 
was Indlcroosly contrasted with the tnie state of the case, 
as bron^t out by the meeting between Coleridge and the 
bishop. 

Coleridge was anned, at all points, with the acholastio 
emdilion which bore upon all questiona that could arise 
in polemic divinity. The philoaophy of ancient Greece, 
through all its schools, the philosophy of the schoolmen, 
technically so called, church histoiy, &c, Coleridge had 
within his calL Having been personal^ acquainted, or 
connected as a pnpil, with Mchbom and Michaelis, he 
knew the whole cycle of Bchiama and audacious specu- 
lations through which Biblical criticism or Christian philo- 
sophy has revolved in Modem Germany. All this was 
ground upon which the Bishop of IJandaff trod with the 
infirm footing of a child. He listened to what Ooleridge 
reported with the same sort of pleasurable surprise, al- 
ternating with Btarts of doubt or incredulity, as would 
naturally attend a detailed report from Idputa — ^which 
aerial region of speculation does but too often recur to a 
wbtiF-minded powni, in reading of the endless freaks in 
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' philomi>h7 of Uodem Germany, There tbe eoeptre of Muta- 
bility, that potentate celebrated by Speneer, gathers more 
trophies in a year, than elsewhera in a centuij ; " the 
anarchy of dieams" preddes in her philoeophy ; and the 
lestless elements of opinion, throoghont every t^ou (^ de- 
bate, mould themaelves eternally, IUeo the tnllovj sands 
of the desert, as beheld by Biuce, into towering columns, 
soar upwards to a giddy altitude, then stalk about for a 
miaute, all a-glow with fiery colour, and fiual^ lumtould 
and " dislimn," with a coUapae as sudden as the motdous 
of diat eddying breeie under which their vapoury architec- 
ture had arisen. Hartley and Locke, both of whom the 
bishop made into idols, were discussed ; especially the 
former, agtunst whom Coleridge all^^ some of those argu- 
ments which he has used in his " Biographia literaria." 
The bic^op made but a feeble defence; and, upon some 
points, none at all He seemed, I remember, much struck 
with one remark of Ooleridge's, to this effect : — " That, 
whereas Hartl^ fancied that our very reasoning was an 
aggregation, collected together under the law of associo- 
tJOD, on the contrary, we reason by counteracting that law : 
just," said he, " as, in leaping, the law of gravitation 
concurs to that act in its latter part ; but no leap could 
take place, were it not by a counteraction of the law." 
One remark of the bishop's let me into the secret of his 
very limited reading. Coleridge had used the word " ap- 
perception," apparently without intention ; for, on hearing 
some objection to the word, as being " surely not a word 
that Addison would have used," he substituted traruceri,- 
dental amtdougnat. Some months afterwards, going with 
Charles Lloyd to call at Calgartb, during the time when 
" The Friend" was appearing the bishop again noticed 
this obnoKiouB word, and in the very sfune terms : — ■' How, 
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this word aj^>enxptlon, which Mx. Coleridge uaai in Om 
Uet number of ' The Friend,' eurelj, surely it would not 
have been approred Ity Addison ; no, Mr. lAoji, nor b; 
Swift ; nor even, I think, 1:^ Arhnthnot" Somebody sug- 
gested that the word was a new word of German mintage, 
and most probably due to Eant — of whom the bishop 
wemed never to hare lieard. Meantime the fact was, and 
to me an amusing one, that the word had been commonly 
used by Leibnitz, a clastiail author on such subjects, ISO 
yean before. 

In the aatomn of 1810, Ooleridge left the Lakes; and, 
BO far as I am aware, for erer. I once, indeed, heard a 
rumomr of his having passed through with some par^ of 
tonrista — some reason atruck me at the time for believing 
it untrue — but, at all events, he never returned to them 
aa a resident What might be bis reason for tliis eternal 
self-banishment from scenes which be so well underetood in 
all their shifting forma of beauty, I can only guess. Per- 
bapa it waa the very oppodte reason to that which is 
moat obviona : not, poaaibly, because be had become in- 
differeot to their attractions, but becauae bis undecaying 
senaibility to their commanding power had become asso- 
ciated witb too afflicting remembiancee, and flashes of per- 
sonal recollectJooB, eiidden^ restored and illuminated — 
recollectiona wiiich will 

" SomeldiDeB leap 
From hiding-places ten years deep," 

and bring into colliaiou the present with some long- 
forgottnn past, in a form too trying and too ptunM for 
endurance. I have a brilliant Scotch friend, who can- 
not walk on the aea-shore — within sight of its ay>]pt$fiov 
ytXaa-fio, the multitudinous laughter of its waves, or witliiQ 
bearing of its resounding uproar, because they bring up^ 
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liy links of old aaaodation, too innapportably to hi« mind 
the agitations of his glittering, but too fervid youth. 
There is a ieeling — morbid, it ma; be, but for which no 
anodyne is found in all the schools from Plato to Kant — 
to which the htunan mind is liable at times : it is best 
deefiiibed in a little piece by Heniy Mor^ the " Flatonist" 
He there repreeenta himself as a marlyr to his own 
too passionate sense of beauty, and his consequent too 
pathetic sense of its decay, Eveiywheie — above, be- 
low, around him, in the earth, in the clouds, in the 
fields, and in their "garniture of flowers" — he beholds 
a beauty carried to excess ; and this beauty becomes a 
source of endless affliction to him, becaose everywhere he 
sees it liable to the touch of decay and mortal change. 
During one paroxysm of tliis sad passion, an angel ap- 
pears to comfort him ; and, by the sudden revelation of 
ner immortal beauty, does, in fact, suspend his grief. But 
it is only a suspension j for the sudden recollection that 
her privU^ed condition, and het exemption ik>m the 
general fate of beauty, is only by way of exception to a 
universal rul^ restores his grief : " And thou thyself^" he 
says to the angel — 

" And thon thyself, that com'st to comfort me, 
Wonldst sCroDg occasion of deep sorrow bring. 
If thon wsrt suljject to mortality ! " 

Every man, who has over dwelt with passionate love upon 
the &ir face of some female companion through life, must 
have had the same feeling ; and must ollen, in the exqui- 
site language of Shakspere's sonnets, have commanded and 
adjtii^ all-conquering Time, there, at least, and upon that 
me tablet of his adoration, 

" Te write no wrinkle with hia antique band." 
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V^ prayer I Empty B^joration I ProfitlesB rebellion 
against die laws which seaaon all thiiigB for the in- 
exoiabla grave I Tet not the leaa ire rebel again end 
agtuu; and, though wisdom connselB refflgnation, yet oni 
humBn passions, still cleaving to tlior olQedi force us 
into endless rebellion. Feelings the same in kind as 
these attach themselves to onr mental power, and onr 
vital energies. Phantoms of lost power, sudden intuitioDB, 
and shadowy restoiatioiui of forgotten feelings, someldmee 
dim and perplexing, sometimes by bright but furtive 
glimpses, sometimes by a full and steady rerelatdon, 
overcharged with light — throw us back in a moment 
upon scenes and remembrances that we have left fill) 
thirty years behind us. In solitude, and chiefly in the 
solitudes of nature ; and, above all, unongst the great 
and endm-ing features of nature, such as mountains, and 
quiet dells, and the lawny lecesses of forests, and the 
fdlent shores of lakes, features with which (as being 
themselves lees liable to change) our feelings have a more 
abiding assoda&in — under these circumstances it is, that 
such evanescent hauntings of oar past and forgotten 
selves are moat apt to startle and to waylay ua. These 
are potUive torments &om which the a^tated mind shrinks 
in fear; but there are others negative in their nature — 
that is, blank mementoes of powers extinct, and of faculties 
burnt out within ub. And from both forma of anguish — 
from this twofold scourge — poor Coleridge fled, perhaps, 
in fiying from the beauty of external nature. In alluding 
to this latter, or native form of suffering — that form, 
I mean, which presents not the too fugitive glimpses of 
past power, but its blank annihilation — Coleridge himself 
most beautifully insists upon, and illustrates the truth, 
that an which we find in B'ature must be created by 
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ODTBelTes ; uid that alike, vhether Nature is ao gorgeoiu 
hi her beaaty as to aeem appuelled in her wedding-gai- 
lueot, or so powerless and extinct aa to seem palled in 
her abroad ; in either case, 

"0, Lady, wo receire but wliat we giTS, 
And in our life alone dues oators Uob; 
Ours is her wedding-gsrmeiit, onre lier ihnmd. 
" It were & vein endesTcmr, 
Thongli T abonld gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingen in the weet : 
I jai^ Dot hope from ouftKarii fonns to win 
The paldon and the life vhose fonntsine are aithin." 
This was one, and the most common ehape of extinguished 
power from which Coleridge fled to the great city. Bat 
wmetimes the same decay came back apon his heart in the 
more poignant ahape of intimations and vanishing glimpses, 
recovered for one moment from the paradise of youth, 
and from fields of joy and power, over which, for him, 
too certainly, he felt that the doud of night was settling 
for ever. Both modes of the same torment exiled him from 
nature ; and for the same reason he fled &om poetry and all 
commerce with his own soul ; burying himself in the pro- 
foQudest abetractionB, from life and human aensiUlitiea. 

" For not to thiok of what T neede must fe«1. 
Bat to be iitill and patient all I can ; 
And baply hi/ abitniH retearch to tUal, 
Prom my oum nature, all the natural man; 
Thia waa my sole resource, my only plan ; 
TSl that, which mitg a part, iofecti the whole, 
And now is ahnost grown the habit of my soul." 
Such were, doubtless, the true and radical canses which, 
for the final twenty-four years of Coleridge's life, drew 
Um away from those scenes of natural beauty in which 
only, at an earlier stage of life, he found strength and 
These scenes still eurrived ; but their power 
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was gone, becaiue t&at had been derived from hiuiself ; and 
his ancient self had altered. Such were the eatue$; but tiie 
immediate oecation of hia departuie from the I^kes, in the 
autumn of 1810, waa the &rourable opportunity then pre- 
sented to him of migrating in a pleasant way. Mr. Badl 
Montagu, the Ghanceiy barrister, happened at that time to 
be returning to London with Mm Montago, from a visit to 
the Zdkea, or to Wordsworth. His travelling cajriage was 
roomy enough to allow of his offering Coleridge a seat in 
it ; and his admiratian of Coleridge was Just then fervent 
enough to prompt a friendly wish for that sort of dose 
oounexfon (viz., by domestication as a guest under Mr. 
Basil Montagu's roof) which is the most trying to friend- 
ship, and which in this instance led to a perpetual rupture 
of it. The domestic habits of eccentric men of genius, 
much more those of a man m irrecMnably irregular as 
Coleridge, can hardly be supposed to promise veiy auspi- 
ciously for any connexion so close as this. A veiy exten- 
sive house and household, together with the unlimited 
license of action which belongs to the minage of some great 
Dons amongst the nobility, could alone have made Cole- 
ridge an inmat« perfectly desirable. Probably many little 
jealousies and offences had been mutually suppressed ; but 
the particular spark which at length fell amongst the com- 
bustible materials already prepared, and thus produced 
the final explosion, took the following shape : — Mr. Montsgu 
had published a book against the use of wine and intoxi- 
cating liquors of every sort Not out of parsimony or 
under any suspicion of iuhoepitality, but in mere self- 
conrastenqr and obedience to his own conscieiitiouB scruples, 
Mr. Montagu would not coimtenonce the use of wine at his 
own table. So far all was right. But doubtless, on such 
a system, under the known habits of modem life, it should 
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h»n been made a rale to aek no man to dinner : for to force 
men, without warning, to a titbit (and, therefore, thoroughly 
useless) act of painfbl abBtinence, ia what neither I nor any 
man can have a right to do. In point of eense, it is, in 
fact, precisely the freak of Sir Boger de Coverley, who 
drenches hia friend the " Spectator " with a hideous decoc- 
tion '. not, as his confiding visitoi had supposed, for some 
certain and immediate benefit to follow, but aimply as haTing 
a tendency (if well supported by many years' continuance of 
similar drenches) to abate the remote contingency of the 
Btone. Hear this, ye Qods of the Future 1 I am requited 
to perform a most difficult sacdfice ; and forty years hence 
I may, hy perBisting bo long, have some dim chance of re- 
ward. One day's abstinence could do no good on any 
scheme : and no man was likely to ofi'er himself fur a second. 
However, such being the law of the castle, and that law well 
Known to Ooleridge, he nevertheless, thought fit to ask to 
dinner Colonel (then Captain) Fasley, of the Engineers, well 
known in those days for his book on the " Military Polity 
of England;" andnuce, for his "System of Professional 
Instruction." Now, where or in what hmd abides that 

"Captain, or Colonel, or Eniglit-iD-amii," 

to whom vine in the analyus of dinner ia a neutral or 
indifferent element t Wine, theiefinv, as it was not of a 
nature to be omitted, Coleridge took care to furnish at his 
own private cost And so &r, again, all was right. But 
why most Coleridge ffn his dinner to the captain in Mir. 
Montagu's house t There lay the affront ; and doubtless, 
it was a very inconsiderate act on the part of Coleridge. I re. 
port the case simply as it was then generally borne upon the 
brralh, not of scandal, but of jest and merriment The in- 
tuit howevw, waa no jest ; for bitter words ensued — wordu 
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that fe8t4aed in the remembrftuce ; aod a rupture between 
the ptfftiea followed, which so reconciliatioa has ever healed. 
Ueantiine, on reriewing this stoiy, as geoerallf adopted 
hj the learned in lit«nu7 scandal, one demur rises up. Dr. 
Parr, a lisping Whig pedant, without peraonal dignity or 
omBpicnoos power of mind, was a frequent and privileged 
inmate at Mr. Montagu's. Him now — this Parr — there was 
no conceivable motive for enduring ; that point is aatisfac- 
torilj settled by the pompous inanities of his works. Yet, 
on the other hand, iilB habits were in their own nature far 
less endurable than Samuel Taylor Coleridge's ; for the 
monster smoked ; — and how ? How did the " Birmingham 
Doctor"* smoke t Not as you, or I, or other civilized 
people smoke, with a gentle cigar — but with the veiy coaraest 
tobacco. And those who know how that abomination lodges 
and nestles in the dr^ieries of window-curtains, will guess 
the horror and detestation in which the old Whig's memory 
is held by all enlightened women. Surely, in a house 
where the J>octor had any toleration at all, Samuel Taylor. 
Coleridge might have eigoyed an unlimited toleration. 



* " Birmiagliam Doeior." — Thia wiia a lobriguet imposed on Dr. 
Parr bj " The Purmiiis of Literature," that nioet popular of satires 
at the end of the eighteenth and opening of the oineteeDth centuries. 
The name had a miiad reference to the Doctor'a personal connexion 
with WarwickBHre, but chiefly U) the DiKtor's epurioas sod windy 
imitation of Dr. Johnson. He was viewed as the Birmingham (or 
mock] Dr. Johnson. Whj the word Jirminffiani has come for the last 
sisi; or serentj years to indicate in every class of articles the spniioiu 
in opposition to the gennine, I soppose to have arisen irom the Bir- 
mingham habit of reprodncing all sorts of London or Pnris trinket*, 
biiouierU, io^ in iheiiper materials and with inferior worl 
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In 1807 it ■waa, at the beginning of winter, that I first 
Mw William WordewortL I have already mentioned that 
I had introduced myself to his notice by letter as early 
as the spring of 1603. To this hour it has continued, I 
beheve, a myBtei; to Wordaworth, why it was that I 
sufiTered an interval of fbui and a h^ years to slip away 
before availing myself of Hxe standing invitation with 
which I had been hououied to the poet's house. Very 
probably he accounted for this delay by sapposing that 
the new-born liberty of an Oxford life, with its multiplied 
enjoyments, acting upon a boy just emancipated bom the 
restraints of a school, and, in one hour, elevated into what 
wu Oxr'nians so proudly and so exclusively denominate 
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"a man,"* might have tempted me into parsuitB alien 
ftom the pure intellectual pawionB which had so powerftiUj 
mastered my youthful heart some jreara before. Extin- 
gmahed such a pascdoa could not be ; nor could he think, 
if remembering the jerrour vith which I had expressed i^ 
the sort of " i^mpholepsf " which had seized upon too, 
and which, in some impeifect way, I had avowed with 
idb^nce to the veij lakes and mountains amougat which 
the Bceneiy of this most original poetry had chiefly grown 
up and moved. Hie veiy names of the ancient hills — 
Furfield, Seat Sandal, Hdvellyn, Bleucathara, QIatamara ; 
the uamna of the sequestered gjens — such as Borrowdsle, 
Uartindale, Mardale, Wasdale, and Enuerdale ; but, above 
all, the shy pastoral recesses, nut garishly in the world's 
^e, like Windermere or Derwentwater, but lurking half 
unknown to the traveller of that day^ — Grasmere, for 
instance, the lovely abode of the poet hiiOBelf, solitary, and 
yet sowed, as it wnre, with a thin diffusion of humble 
dwellingB — ^here a scattering, and there a clustering, as 
Jn the starry heavens — sufficient to afford, at every turn 
and angle, human rememt^ances and memorials of time- 
honoured affections, or of passions (as the " Churchyard 
amongst the Mouutains" will amply demonstrate) nut 
wanting even in scenic and tragical interest — these were 
so many local spells upon me, equally poetic and elevat- 
ing with the Uiltonio names of Valdamo and Vallom- 
brosa. 

Deep are the voices which seem to call, deep is the 

* Ac Ihe ITnivervitiea uf Oxford and Cambridge, whare tbe (oini ia 
Tiewcd BB a, mere mlnifterial sppondoge (o the unmeroiie «aliegea— (faa 
elvlo Oxford, for InsUnce, existing for tbe sake of the usdeinic Oxford, 
Bnil mitvice vtrid — it lias Datum^y h»|<peTierl thnt the ntndoits honour 
uilU ihe naina of "a •nan" hiia only nbo wears a cup and goiiii. 
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loBon xhich would be taught even to the moit tJiooghtlcM 



" Could field, or grove, or any spot of eaiih, 
Show to 1)19 eye an image of the pang* 
Wluch it liatb witnoBg'd ; render back an eclio 
Of the Bud BtepB by wliicli it hath been troi"» 

Meantime, my delay was due to anything latJier than to 
waning interest On the contraiy, the real cause of my 
delay was the too great profundi^, and the increoaing 
profundity, of my interest in this regeneration of our 
national poetry; and the increasing awe, in due propor- 
tion to the decaying thoughtleasness of buyhooii, which 
possessed me for tlie character of its author. So far from 
neglecting Wordsworth, it b a fact that twice I had under- 
taken a long journey expressly for the purpose of paying 
my respects to Wordsworth ; twice I came so far as the 
little rustic inn (then tlie sole inn of the neighbourhood) 
at Church Coniston ; and on neither occaaon could I sum- 
mon confidence enough to present myself before him. It 
<ras not that I had any want of proper boldness fur facing 
the moat numerous company of a mixed oi ordinary cha- 
lacter : reserved. Indeed, I was, perhaps even shy— from 
the character of my mind, so profoundly meditative, and 
the character of my life, so profoundly sei^uestered — bat 
still, from counteracting causes, I was not deficient in a 
reasonable self-conSdence towards the world generally. But 
the very image of Wordsworth, as I prefigured it to my 
own planet-stmck ^e, crushed my &culti€fl as before El^ah 
or St Paul. Twice, as I hare said, did I advance as 
&r as the lake of Ooniston ; which is about eight milei 

* See the diriiie paaaage ^ the Sixth Book of " The Eiaurnon ") 
beginniiig — 

" Ah, what a leaaon to a thonghtleaa mao," &o. 
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from the church of Graemere, and once I absolutely went 
forwardfl from ConiBton to the Teiy goige of Hammerscar, 
from which the whole Vale of Graamere suddenly breaks 
upon the view in a style of almost theatrical surprise, will) 
its lovely valley Btjetching before the eye in the distance, 
the lake lying immediately below, with its solemn aik-like 
island of four and a half acres in size seeroingly floating on 
ita surface, and its exquisite outline on the opposite shore, 
revealing all ita Httle bays* and wild sylvan margin, 
feathered to the edge with wild flowers and ferns. In 
one quarter, a little wood, stretching for about half a mile 
towards the outlet of the lake ; more directly in opposition 
to the spectator, a few green fields ; and beyond them, 
just two bowshots from the water, a little white cottage 
gleaming from the midst of trees, with a vast and seemingly 
never-ending series of ascenta, rising above it to the height 
of more than three thousand feet. That little cottage was 
Wordsworth's frura the time of his marriage, and earher ; 
in fact, from the beginning of the century to the year 1808. 
Afterwards, for many a year, it was mine. Catching one 
hasty glimpse of this lovelieet of landscapes, I retreated 
like a guilty thing, for fear I might be surprised by Words- 
worth, and then returned faintheartedly to Coniston, and 
BO to Oxford, re infedd. 

This was in 1806. And thus far, from mere excess of 
nervous distrust in my own powers for sustaining a con- 
versalion with Wordsworth, I had for nearly five years 
shrunk from a meeting for which, beyond all things under 
heaven, I longed. In early youth I laboured imder a 



* AU whicli inimitable graces of oature luiTe, by tbe bonda of 
mechanic art, by solid maaoniy, b; whiteirashiag, Sw., beeo exter- 
miBatad m a growth of weeds and nnisancea for thirtf jeira. — 
*lHjn.J( n, 1863. 
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peculiar embmraaBmeut and peaury of woida, when 1 
sought to convey my thoughts adequately upon interest- 
ing But^ecta : neither was it words only that I wanted j but 
I conid not unravel, I could not even make perfectly con- 
sdons to myself the sulieidiary thoughts into which one 
leading thought often radiates; or, at least, I could not 
do this with anything like the rapidity requisite for con- 
Tersation. I laboured like a sibyl instinct with the burden 
of pvphetic woe, as often as I found myself dealing with 
any topic in which the understanding combined with deep 
feelings to surest mixed and tangled thoughts : and thus 
partly — partly also ftom my invincible habit of reverie — 
at that era of my life, I had a must distinguished talent 
"pour U tilaice." Wordaworth, from something of the 
same causes, suffered (by his own report to myself) at tlie 
same age from pretty much the same infirmity. And yet, 
in more advanced ytsna — probably about twenty-eight or 
thirty — both of us acquired a remarkable fluent^ in the 
art of unfolding our thoughts coUoquially. However, at 
that period my deficiencies were what I have described. 
And after all, though I had no absolute cause for antici- 
pating contempt, I was so far ri^t in my fears, that since 
that time I have had occasion to perceive a woridly tone of 
s^timent in Woidsworth, not less than in Mrs. Hanniili 
More and other literary people, by which they were led to 
set a higher value upon a limited respect from a person 
high in the world's esteem, than upon the most lavish 
spirit of devotion from an obscure quarter. Now, in that 
point, my feelings are fer otherwise. 

Meantime, the world went on ; events kept moving ' 
and, amongst them, in the conise of 1807, occuired tk 
event of Coleridge's return to England from his ofGcial 
MAtiun in the QoTemor's family at M^ta. At Bridgo 
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water, as I have aueady recorded, in the aummer of 180.^ 
I was iutrodnced to Mm. Several weeks after he came 
with his familj to the Biistol Hot-Wells, at which, hj scd- 
dent, I was then viaiting. On calling upon him, I found 
that he had been engaged bj the Royal Institution to 
lecture at their theatre in Albemarle Street, during the 
coming winter of 1807-8 j and, consequently, was embar- 
rassed about the mode of conveying his family to Keswick. 
Upon this, I ofiered my services to escort them in a post- 
cliajse. This offer was cheerfully accepted; and at the 
latter end of October we set forwards — Mrs. Coleridge, 
viz., with her two sons — Hartley, aged nine, Derwent, 
about seven — her beautiful little daughter,* about five ; 
and, finally, myself Going by the direct rout« through 
Gloucester, Bridgenorth, &a, on the third day we reached 
Kverpool, where I took up my quarters at a hotel, whilst 
Mis. Coleridge paid a visit of a few days to a vei; interest- 
ing family, who had become friends of Southey during bis 
visit to Portugal These were the Misses Koster, daugh- 
teta of an English gold merchant of celebrity, who had 
recently quitted Lisbon on the approach of the French 
army under Junot Mr. Koster did me the honour to call 
at my quarters, and invite me to his house ; an invitation 
which I very readily accepted, and had thus an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with a family tiie moat 



* That most accompliihed, and to Coleridge most pious daughter, 
vhoM recent death afflicted so leij many who kne« her rmly bj 
her writings. She had muried her connn, Ui, Serjeant Coleridge, 
and in that way retuned her illnstrToua muden name u a vife. At 
seventeen, when last I saw lier, she iras the most perfect of all pen- 
live, Don-Uke, mlellectnal beaatiea that I haTe seen in real breathing 
life. The upper parts of her face were verilj divine. See, for ai 
•itisfs opinioD, the Liie of that admirable man Collins, by his boo. 
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accomplished I bad ever known. At diimer there appeared 
only the family party — BeTeral danghtens, and one aou, & 
fine young man of twenty, but who was coraciouMly dying 
of asthma. Mr. Ka^bN, the head of the fiunily, waa distin- 
guished for his good sense and practical infonnalion ; but, 
in Liverpool, even more so by hia eccentric and obetinate 
denial of certun notorious events ; in particular, some two 
years later, he denied that any auch battle as Talaveia had 
eret been fought, and had a large wager depending upon 
the deciuon. His house waa the resort of dietinguiahed 
foreigners ; and, on tlie fiist evening of my dining there, 
aa well as afterwarda, I there met tliat marvel of women^ 
Madame Catalani I had heard her repeatedly ; but never 
before been near enough to see her amile and converse — 
even to be honoured with a smile myself. She and Lady 
Hamilton were the most effectively brilliant women I ever 
saw. However, on thiB occaaion, the Miaaes Eoster out- 
shone even La Catalani ; to her they talked in the most 
fluent Italian ; to aome foreign men, in Portuguese ; to one 
in French; and to most of the party in Bnglish; and eaeh, 
by tuma, seemed to be their native tongue. Nor did 
they shrink, even in the presence of the mighty enchan- 
tress, from exhibiting their muaical bTHII. 

Leaving Ijverpool, after about a week's delay, we pur- 
sued OUT journey northwarda. We had alept on the first 
day at Lancaster. Conseiiuently, at the rate of motion 
which then prevailed l^oughout England — wliich, how- 
ever, was rarely equalled on that western road, where all 
things were in arrear by comparison with the eastern and 
southern roada of the kingdom — we found ourselves, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, at Ambleside, fuurteen miles 
to the north-weat of Kendal, and tliirty-siz from Lancaster. 
Tliere, for the last tim^ we stopped to change horses ; and 
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about fonr o'clock we found omselrea on the siuniult of 

the White Mobs, a hill which risee between the second and 
third mileatones on the atage from Ambledde to Keswick, 
and which then rettuiled the trareller'B adrance by a fall 
fifteen minutes, but is now evaded hj a lover line of toad. 
In ascending thiii hill, liom weariness of moving so slowly, 
I, with the two Coleridges, had alighted ; and, aa we all 
chose to refresh ouiaelvee by running down the hill into 
Grasmere, we had left the chaise behind ua, and had even 
lost the sound of the wheels at times, when all at once we 
came, at an abrupt turn of the lOad, in sight of a white 
cottage, with two yew-trees breaking the glare of its white 
walls. A sudden shock seized me on recognising this 
cottage, of which, in the previous year, I had gfuned a 
momentary glimpse firom Hammerecar, on the opposite 
side of the lake. I paused, and felt n^ old panic return- 
ing upon me ; but just then, as if to take away all doubt 
upon the subject^ I saw Hartley Coleridge, who had gained 
npon me considerably, suddenly torn in at a garden gate ; 
this motion to the right at once confirmed me in my 
belief that here at last we had reached our port ; that this 
little cotta^ was tenanted by that man whom, of all the 
men irom the beginning of time, I most fervently desired 
to see ; that in less than a minute, I should meet Words- 
worth &ce to iace. Coleridge was of opinion that, if a 
man were really and emiadotaly to see an apparition, in 
such circumstances death would be the inevitable result ; 
and, if so, the wish which we bear so commonly expressed 
for such experience is as thoughtless as that of Semele in 
the Grecian Mythology, so natural in a female, that her 
lover should visit her en, ^rande eostunu — presumptuoua 
ambition, that unexpectedly wrought its own ruinous chas- 
tisement ! Judged by Coleridge's teat, my situation could 
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not have been so terrific as hie who anticipates a gboet ; 
for, certainly, I enrvired this meeting ; but at that inscaul 
it seemed pretty much the same to my own feelinga 

Never before or since can I reproach myself with taring 
trembled at the approaching presence of any creature that 
is bom of woman, excepting only, for once or twice in my 
life, woman hersel£ Now, however, I did tremble ; and 
I forgot, what in no other circumatanceii I conld have for- 
gotten, to stop for the coroing up of the chaise, that I might 
be ready to hand Mrs. Coleridge out. Had Charlemagne 
and all his peerage been behind me, or Ciesar and hi" 
equipage, or Death on hia pale horse, I ehonld have foi 
gotten them at that moment of intense expectation, and of 
eyes fascinated to what lay before me, or what might in 
a moment appear. Through the littie gate I pressed for- 
ward ; ten steps beyond it lay the principal door of the 
house. To this, no longer clearly conscious of my own 
feelings, I passed on rapidly ; I heard a step, a voice, and 
like a flash of lightning, I saw the figure emerge of a 
tallish man, who held out his hand, and saluted me with 
most cordial expressions of welcome. The chaiae, how- 
ever, drawing up to the gat« at that moment, he (and 
tbQ*e needed no Boman nomenclator to tell me that this 
he was Wordsworth) felt himself summoned to advance and 
receive Mrs. Coleridge. I, therefore, stunned almost with 
the actual accomplishment of a catastrophe so long anti- 
cipated and BO long postponed, mechanically went forward 
into the house. A little semi-reetibule between two doors 
prefaced the entrance into what might be considered the 
principal room of the cottage. It was an oblong square, 
not above eight and a half feet high, sixteen feet long, and 
twelve broad ; very prettily wainscoted from the floor to 
tlie ceiling with dark polished oak, slightly embellished 
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with catring. One window there was — a perfect and un- 
pretending cottage window, with little diamond panes, oai- 
bowered at almost eret; Kason of the year with rosea ; 
and, in the sommer and aatnmn, with a proi\iBion of jas- 
mine- and other fiagiaut shmbs. From the exuberant luzn- 
liance of the Tegetation around it, and from the dark hue 
of tiie wainscoting this window, thoogh tolsably large, 
did not fiimiBb a very powerful light to one who entered 
from Qie open air. However, I saw sufficiently 'to be 
aware of two ladies just entering the room, through a door- 
way opening npon a little staircase. The foremost, a tallish 
young woman, with the most wimiing expression of be- 
nigni^ upon her features, advanced to me, po'eeentiug her 
hand with ao frank an air, that all embarrassment must 
have fled in a moment before the native goodness of her 
manner. This was Mrs. Wordsworth, cousin of the poet ; 
and, for the last five years or more, his wife. She was 
now mother of two children, a son and a daughter ; and 
she fiimidied a remarkable proof bow posuble it is fbr a 
woman neither handsome nor even comely, according to the 
rigour of critidsm — nay, generally pionotmced veiy plain — 
to exercise aU the practical &Bcination of beauty, throngh 
the mere compensatory channs of sweetness all but angelic, 
of simplicity the moA entire, womanly self-respect and 
purity of heart speaking through all her looks, acts, and 
movement& Wordt, I was going to have added ; bat her 
words were few. In reality, she talked so little, that tSx. 
Slave-Trade Clarkson used to allege against her, that she 
could only say, " 6od bUtt you I" Certainly, her intellect 
was not of am active order ; bat, in a quiescent, reposing, 
meditative way, she appeared always to have a genial en- 
joyment from her own thoughts ; and it would have been 
stnuge, indeed, if iba, who eifjoyed such eminent advan- 
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tflges of trajning, from the daily soclel; of ber huabainl 
and hiB obUst, fiuled to acquire some power of jud^ng for 
herself, and putting forth some functions of actiTi^. Bat 
tu)doubt«d]y that was not her element : to ieel and to 
ei^oj in a luxurious repose of mind — there was her forte 
and her peculiar privilege ; and how much better this was 
adapted to her husband's taste, how much more adapted to 
uphold the comfort of his daily life, than a blue-stocking 
loquacity, or even a legitimate talent for discuBdon, may be 
infened from his veraes, beginning — 
" She WM n phantom of delight, 
When first she gleam'd apon m; nglit." 
Once for all,' these aquiKte lines were dedicated to 
Mrs. WordsworiJi J were understood to describe her — to 
have been iMXimpted by the ifeminine graces of her char- 
acter J hers they are, and will remain for ever. To these, 
therefore, 1 may reifer the reader for an idea of what waa 
meet important in the partner and second self of the poet. 
And I will add to this abstract of her moral portrut, these 
few concluding traits of her appearance in a physical sense. 
Her figure was tolerably good. In complexion she was 
fair, and there was, something peculiarly pleacdng even in 
this accident of the skin, for it was accompanied by an 
animated CKpression of health, a blessing which, in fact, 
she possessed uninteimptedly. . Her eyes, the reader may 
alreai^ know, were 

" lAe Btera oftwiligljt fur; 
Like twilight, too, hsr dailc brown hair ; 
Bat aD things else about her drawn 
f^om Uay-time and the cheerfal dawn." 

' * Once for aU, I eay — on recollecting that Coleridge'R lenea te 
&ra wtro made trensremUe to any Sara who reigned at Ibe tinw. 
At Iragt three Saran Hppn>pnHtei1 tliem ; all three Inng Einr« in Itie 
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Vet strange it is to tell that, b these eyes of vesper gentle- 
nus, there was a considerable obliquily of Tisiou ; aud 
much bqrond that tilight obliquity which is often sap- 
posed to be an attractive foible in the coontenance : this 
auffht to have been diepleasing or r^nilsiTe j yet, in &ct, it 
wae not Indeed all faults, had thoy been ten times more 
and greater, would have been neutralized by that suio^me 
ezpressirat of htx features, to the unity of which ereiy 
lineament in the fixed parte, and erety nndulatian in the 
moving parte of her countenance, concurred, vii., a sunny 
benignity — a radiant gra^onsness — such as in this world 
I nerer saw surpassed. 

Immediately behind her moved a lady, shorter, slighter, 
and perhaps, in all other respects, as different from her 
in peraonal characteristitx, as could have been wished for 
the most effective contrast " Her iace was of Egyptian 
brown ;" rarely, in a woman of English birth, had I Been 
a more determinate ^psy tan. Her eyes were not soft, as 
Mtb. Wordsworth's, nor were th^ fierce or bold ; bat 
thqr woie wild and startling, and hurried in their motion. 
Her manner was warm and even ardent ; her seusibility 
seemed constitutionally deep ; and some subtle fire of im- 
pasdoned intellect apparently burned within her, which, 
being alternately pushed forward into a conspicuous ex- 
pression by the irrepressible instincts of her temperament, 
and then immediately chedced, in obedience to the de- 
eorum of her sex and age, and her maidenly condition, 
gave to her whole demeanour, and to her conversation, an 
tur of embarrassment, and even of self-conflict, that was 
almost distreseing to witness. Even her very utterance 
and ennndation often suffered in point of clearness and 
steadiness, &om the agitation of her excessive organio 
■euaibility. M tmics, the self- counteraction and aeZT- 
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baffling of her feelinga caused hei even to stammer, and 
8o def«rmiiiat«ly to Btammer, that a stranger vho ahonid 
have seen her and quitted her in that state of feeling, 
would hare certunl; set her down for one plagued with 
that infirmity of speech, as distreemngly as Charles Lamb 
himself. This was Miss Wordsworth, the only sister of 
the poet — ^his " Dorothy ;" who naturally owed so mnch 
to the lifelong interconrse with her great brother, in his 
most solitary and sequestered years ; but, on the other 
hand, to whom he has acknowledged obligations of the 
profonndest nature ; and, in particular, this mighty one, 
through which we also, the admireis and the worshippei-a 
of this great poet, are become equally her debtors — that, 
whereas the inteDect of Wordsworth was, by its original 
tendency, too etem, too austere, too much euamonred 
of an ascetic harsh sablimity, she it was — the lady who 
paced t^ his side continnally through ^Ivan and moun- 
tun tracks, in Highland ^ens, and in the dim recesses 
of German charcoal-buraers — that first couched tus eye 
to the sense of beauty, humanized him hj the gentler 
charities, and engrafted, with her delicate female touch, 
those graces upon the ruder growths of his nature, which 
hare since clothed the forest of his genius with a foliage 
corresponding in loveliness and beauty to the strength, 
of its boughs and the mas^CBs of its tniuks. The 
greatest dedndJons from TUm Wordsworth's attractions, 
and fb>m the exceeding interest which surrounded her in 
right of hei character, of her histoiy, and of the relation 
which she folfilled towards her brother, was the glancing 
quickness of her modons, and other circumstances in her 
deportment (such as her stooping attitude when walking), 
wliich gave an ungraceful, and even an ntisexual character 
lo her appearance when out-ordooni. She did not tol- 
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ttvate the graces which preside over the person and ite 
carriage. Bat, on the other hand, she was a person of 
very remarkable endowments intellectually j and, in ad- 
dition to the other great services which she rendered to 
her brother, this I may mention, as greater than all the 
rest, and it was one wliich eqnally operated to the benefit 
of every casual companion in a walk — viz., the exceeding 
sympathy, always ready and always profound, by which 
she made all that one could tell her, all that one could 
describe, all that one conld quote from a foreign author, 
reverberate, as it were, 4 pltmeun reprites, to one'a own 
feelings, by the manifest impression it made upon hert. 
The pulses of light are not more quick or more inevitable 
in their flow and undulation, than were the answering and 
echoing movements of her sympathizing attention. Her 
knowledge of literature was irregular, and thoroughly on- 
syBtematic She was content to be ignorant of many 
things i but what she knew and had really mastered lay 
where it could not be disturbed — in the temple of her own 
most fervid heart. 

Such were the two ladies, who, with himself and two 
children, and at that time one servant, composed the poet's 
household. They were both, I believe, about twenty-eight 
years old ; and, if the reader inquires about the un^ 
point which I have left untouched in their portraiture — 
viz., the style of their mauneia — I may say that it was, in 
tome points, naturally of a plain household simplicity, but 
every way pleasing, unaffected, and (as respects Mrs. Words- 
worth) even dignified. Few persons had seen so little as 
this lady of the world. She had seen nothing of high life, 
for she had seen little of any. Oonaequently, she was nn- 
aequainted with the conventional modes of behaviour, pro- 
■ciibed in particular situations by high breeding. But, as 
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these modee are little more than the product of diBpaesion- 
nte good sense, implied to Qie drcmnstancee of the case, 
it in snipriMng hov few deficiencies are perceptiUe, eren to 
the most Tigitant eye— or, at least, essential deficiencies— 
in the general demeanour of auj' unaffected young iroman, 
acting habitnally under a sense of sezoal dignity and 
natoral courtesy. IIGaa Wordsworth had seen more of life, 
and even of good company ; for she had liyed, when quite 
a girt, under the protection of Dr. Cooksou, a near relative, 
canon of Windsor, and a personal favoorite of the Royal 
Family, especially of George hl Consequently, she ought 
to-have been the more polished of the two ; and yet, from 
greater natural aptitudes for refinement of manner in her 
Hster-in-law, and partly, perhaps, &om her more quiet and 
subdued manner, Mrs. Wordsworth would have been pro- 
nounced very much the more lady-like person. 

From the interest which attaches to anybody so nearly 
connected as these two ladies with a great poet, I have 
allowed myself a larger latitude than dse might have 
been justifiable in descritung them. I now go on with my 
narrative : — 

I was nshered up a little fli^t of stfuis, fourteen- in all, 
to a little drawing-room, or whatever the reader chooses to 
call it Wordsworth himself has described the fireplac- 
of this room as his 

"Half-kifchen apd half-parlout fire." 

It was not fully seven feet six inches high, and, in other 
respects, pretty nearly of the same dimensions as the rustia 
hall below. There was, however, in a small recess, a 
libraiy of perhaps three handled volumes, which seemed 
to consecrate the room as the poet's study and composing 
room ; and such occasionally it was. But far oftener ho 
f2 
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both studied, as I found, anu composed on the high rual 
I had not been two minates at the fireside, when in caine 
Wordsworth, retomii^ from his friendly attentions to &a 



travellers below, who, 



med, had been over-peiBuadcd 



by hospitaWe solicitations to stay for this iii^t in Graft- 
mere, and to make out the remaining tfairtoen mUes of their 
Toad to Keswick on the following day. Wordsworth en- 
tered. And " vibat^ike" — to use a Westmoreland as well 
as a Scottish expression — " laluO-liJce" was Wordsworth) 
A reviewer ia "Tait's Magazine,"* noticing some recent 
collection of literary portraits, gives it as his opinion that 
Churles Lamb's head was the finest among them. This re- 
mark may have been justified by the engraved portruts ; 
but, certainly, the critic would have cancelled it, had he 
seen the original beads — at least, had he seen them in youth 
or in maturity ; for Charles I^mb bore age with less dis- 
advantage to the intellectual expression of his appearance 
than Wordsworth, in whom a sanguine complexion had, of 
late years, nsniped upon t^e origimd bronze-tint j and this 
change of hue, and change in the quality of skin, had been 
made fourfold more conspicuous, and more nniavoarable 
in its general efiect, by the harsh contrast of grizzled hair 
which had displaced the original brown. No diange in 
personal appearance ever can have been so unfortunate ; 
for, generally speaking, whatever other disadvantages old 
age may bring along with it, one effect, at least, in male 
sutgects, has a compensating tendency — that it removes 
any tone of vigour too harsh, and mltigateB the exptession 
of power too unsubdued. But, in Wordsworth, the efibct 
of the change has been to substitute an air of auimal vigour, 
M, at least, hardiness, as if derived from constant exposure 

• Vol. IT. iMRO 793 (Deo. 1$3T). 
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lo tlie wind and vetithei; for the fine sombre compleiiun 
which he once wwe, reBembling that of a Venetian eenator 
or a Spauieh monk. 

Here, however, in deacribing the perBonal appearance ot 
Wordsworth, I go bac^ of course, to tlie point of time at 
which I am speaking. He was, upon the whole, not & 
weH-made man. His legs were pointedly condemned by all 
female connoigsenra in legs ; not that thej were bad in anj 
way which would force itself upon your notice—there was 
no absolute deformity about them ; and undoubtedly they 
had been serviceable legs beyond the average standard of 
human requisition ; for I calculate, upon good data, that 
with theee identical legs Wordsworth must have traversed 
a distance of 175,000 to 180,000 English miles — a mode 
of exertion which, to him, stood in the stead of alcohol 
and all other stimulants whatsoever to the animal spirits ; 
to which, indeed, he was indebted for a life of unclouded 
happiness, and we for much of what ia most excellent in 
his writings. But, useful as they have proved themselves, 
the Wordswori:hian legs were certainly not ornamental ; and 
it was leaUy a pity, as I agreed with a lady in thinking, 
that he had not another p^ for evening dress parties 
— when no boote lend their friendly aid to mask our 
imperfections ftom the eyes of female rigorists^ those 
degantesformarum ^edatrieei. A sculptor would certainly 
have disapproved of their contour. But the worst part of 
Wordsworth's person was the bust ; there was a narrowness 
and a droop about the shonldeis which became striking, 
and had an effect of meanness, when brought into close 
juxtaposition with a figure of a more statuesque build. 
Once on a summer evening, walking in the Yale of Lang- 
dale with Wordsworth, his sister, and Mr. J , a native 

Westmoreland clergyman, I remember that Miss Words' 
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worth was poeilivelj muititied Hv the peculiar iUustration 

which settled upon this defective conformation. Mr, J , 

A fine towering figure, six feet high, maagy and columnar 
in his proportions, happened to be walking, a little in 
advance, with Wordsworth ; Miss Wordsworth and myself 
being in the rear ; and from the nature of the conversation 
which then prevailed in our iront rank, something or other 
about money, deviaea, buying and selling, we of the rear- 
guard thought it reqiiisit« to preserve this arrangement 
for a space of three miles or more; during which time, 
at intervals, Miss Wordsworth would excltum, in a tone of 
vexation, " Is it po6sible,^-can that be ^^^lliam t How 
veiy mean he looks !" And die did not conceal a morti- 
fication that seemed really padnfiil, until I, for my part, 
could not forbear laughing outright at the aerious interest 
which she carried into this trifie. She was, however, right, 
asr^uiledthe mere visual judgment. Wordsworth's figure, 
with an its defects, was brought into powerM relief by one 
which had been cast in a mco^ square and massy mould ; 
and in such a case it impressed a spectator with a sense of 
absolute meanness, more especially when viewed from 
behind, and not counteracted by his countenance ; and yet 
Wordsworth was of a good height (five feet ten), and not 
a slender man ; on the contrary, by the side of Southey, 
his limbs looked thick, almost in a disproportionate degree. 
But the total effect of Wordsworth's person was always 
worst in a state of motion. Meantime, his face — -that was 
one which would have made amends for greater defects of 
figure. Many snch, and finer, I have seen amongst the 
portnuts of Titian, and, in a later period, amongst those of 
Vandyke, irom the great era of Charles l, as also from the 
court of Elizabeth and of Charles n., bat none which baa 
more impressed me in my own time. 
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Haydon, in his great picture of " Ohriat's Entry inta 
Jcrngalem," has introduced Wordsworth in the character of 
a disciple attending hia Divine Kaster, and Voltaire in the 
character of a sneering Jewish elder. This &ct is well 
known ; and, aa the picture iteelf is tolerably well known 
to the public eye, there are moltitudea now living who will 
have seen a very impreasive likenees of Wordsworth — some 
conscioosly ; some not Buspecting it. There will, however, 
always be many who have not seen any portrait at all of 
Wordsworth ; and therefore I will describe its general out- 
line and effect. It was a face of the long order, often 
fiklaely classed as oval ; but a greater mistake is made by 
many people in supposing the long face which prevailed so 
remarkably in the Elizabethan and Carolinian periuis, to 
have become extinct in our own. Miss Ferrier, in one of 
her novels (" Marriage," I think), makes a Highland ^1 
protest that "no !EngIiBlinianu>if&&uroun<2/ace" shall ev^ 
wean her heart from her own countiy ; but England is 
not the land of roond fiioee ; and those have'obeerved Uttl^ 
indeed, who think so : France it is that grows the round 
face, and in eo large a m^ority of her provinces, that it 
lias become one of the national characteristics. And the 
remarkable impression which an Englishman receives from 
the eternal recurrence of the orbicular countenance, proves 
of itself without any eotucious testimony, how the fact 
stands ; in the blind sense of a monotony, not felt else- 
where, lies involved an argument that cannot he gainsaid. 
Besides, even upon an A priori argument, how is it possible 
that the long face so prevalent in England, 1^ all coni^ 
sion, in certain splendid eras of our history, should have 
had time, in some five or six generations, to grow extinct t 
Again, the character of face varies essentially in different 
provinces. Wales has no connexion in this respect with 
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Devonahiie, nor Kent with Yorkshire, nor either with 
Westmoreland. England, it is true, tends, beyond alJ 
known ezamplea, to a general amalgamation of differences, 
hy means of ita luirivalled ireedoin of inteiconrae. Yet, 
even in England, law and necesait7 have opposed as yet 
SQch and so many obstacles to the free diffu^n of labonr, 
that every generation occuiaes, by at least five-uztha of 
its numbers, the gronnd of its ancestors. 

The moveable part of a population is chiefly the higher 
part ; and it is the lower classes that, in every nation, com- 
pose the fvndua, in which lies latent the national face, as 
well as the national character. Bach exists here in racy 
purity and intf^ty, not disturbed in the one by alien 
intermarriages, nor in the other by novelties of opinion, or 
other casual effects, derived from education and reading. 
Now, look into this fundm, and yon will find, in many 
districts, no such prevalence of the round orbicular &ce, 
as some people erroneously suppose ; and in Westmore- 
land, especially, the ancient long face of the EliEabethaa 
period, powerfLdly resembling in all its lineaments the 
ancient Roman iace, and ott«n (though not so uniformly) 
the face of northern Italy in modem times. The face of Sir 
Walter Scott, as Irving, the pulpit orator, once remarked 
to me, was the indigenous &ce of the Border ; the month, 
which was bad, and tlie entire lower part of the &ce, 
are seen repeated in thousands of workiiig-men ; or, as 
Irving chose to illustrate his position, " in thousands of 
Border hon»-jockeys." In like manner, Wordsworth's face 
was, if not absolutely the indigenous face of the lake 
district, at any rate a variety of that &ce, a modification 
of tliat original type. The head was well filled out ; and 
there, to begin with, was a great advantage over the head 
of Charles lAmb, which was absolutely Ixiuicated in the 
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pfisterinr re^it — eawo off, as it were, by uo tinud sawyer. 
The forehead was not remarkablj lofty — and, by the way, 
some artdBts, in their ardour for realiziag their phreno- 
logical preconceptions, not suffering nature to aurrender 
quietly and by slow degrees her leal alphabet of signs and 
hieroglyphic characten, but fencing hei language prema- 
turely into conformity with their own crude apecnlatjons, 
hare given to Sir Walter Scott a pile of forehead which is 
uupleamng and cataphyaical, in fact, a caricature of any- 
thing that is ever seen in nature, and would (if real) be 
esteemed a defonnity; in one instance — that which waa 
introduced in some annual or other — the forehead makes 
about two-thirds of the entire face. Wordsworth's fore. 
head is also liable to caricature misrepresentations in these 
days of phrenology : but, whatever it may appear to be in 
any man's fancied portrait, the real living forehead, as I 
have been in the habit of seeing it for more than five-and- 
twenty years, is not remarkable for its height ; but it m, 
perhaps, remarkable for its breadth and expanBlve develop- 
ment Neither are the eyes of Wordsworth " large," as is 
erroueonsly stated somewhere in " Peter's Letters ;" on the 
contrary, they are (I think) rather small ; but that does not 
interfere with their effect, which at times is fine, and suit- 
able to hifl intellectual character. At times, I say, for the 
depth and subtlety of eyes, even their colouring (as to con- 
densation or dilution), varies exceedingly with the state of 
the stomach ; and if young ladies were aware of the ma- 
gical transformations which can be wrought in the depth 
and sweetness of the eye by a few weeks' waUdng exereise, 
I iancy we should see their habits in this point altered 
greatly for the better. I have seen Wordsworth's eyes 
oftentimes affected powerfully in this respect ; his eyes are 
not, under any ciraimatances, bright, lustrous, or pierdog ; 
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but, after a long day's toil in walking, I have seen them 
aesume an appearance the moet solemn and epiiitnal tliat 
it is possible for the human eye to wear. The lig^t which 
leaidea in them is at no time a snperfidal light ; bat, ouder 
&rourable acddeuts, it is a light which aeems to come 
boia nn&thomed depths ; in iact, it is more truly entitled 
to be held "the light that never was on land or sea," a 
light radiating from some iar spiritual world, than any the 
moet idealizing that tv&t yet a punter's hand created. The 
nose, a little arched, and large ; which, by the wa,j (accord- 
iog to a natural phrenology, existing centuries ago amongst 
some of the lowest amongst the human species), has always 
been accounted an unequiTOcal eiprefiaion of animal appe- 
tites organically strong. And that expressed the simple 
truth: Wordsworth's intellectual' passions were fervent and 
strong : but they leeted npon a basis of preternatural animal 
sensibility diffused through all the animal passions (or ap- 
petites^ ; and something of that will be fomid to hold of all 
poets who have been great by original force and power, 
not (as Virgil) by means of fine management and exqui- 
site artifice of compaction applied to their conceptions. 
The mouth, and the whole ciicon^acencies of the mouth, 
composed the strongest feature in WoidswoTtb's face; there 
was nothing specially to be noticed that I know of, in the 
mere outline of the Upa ; but the swell and protrusion of 
the parts above and around the mouth, are both noticeable 
in themselves, and also because they remind me of a very 
iutetestjng fact which I discovered about three years after 
this my fiist visit to Wordsworth. 

Being a great collector of everything relating to Milton, 
I had naturally possessed myself, whilst yet very young, 
of Richardson the painter's thick octavo volume of notes 
on the " Paradise Lost" It happened, however, that my 
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ciipy, in coneequence of that mania foi purtnut collectiiig 
vbi<di bas stripped so many English classics of their en- 
grared portraits, wanted the portrait of Milton. Subu: 
quently I ascertained that it ought to have had a very 
good likeness of the great poet ; and I never rested until 
I procured a copy of the book which had not suffered in 
tiiis respect by the fiital admiration of the amateur. The 
particular coj^ offered to me was one whieh had been 
priced KnusoaUy high, on account of the nnosually fine 
specimen whidi it contained of the engraved portrait 
This, for a particular reason, I was exceedingly anxious 
to see ; and the reason was — that, according to an anec- 
dote reported by Richardson himself, this portrtut, of all 
that were shown to her, was the only one acknowledged 
by Milton's last surriving daughter to be a strong like- 
ness of her fother. And her involuntary gestm^ con- 
CDTied with her deliberate words : — for, on seeing all the 
res^ she was silent and inanimate ; but the very instant 
she beheld that crayon drawing, from which is derived the 
engcared head in Richardson's book, she burst out into a 
raptuie of passionate recognition ; escluming — " That is 
my father I that is my dear father 1 " NaturaHy, there- 
fore, after such a testimony, so much stronger than any 
other person in the worid conld offer to the authentic 
value of this portrait, I was eager to see iL 

Judge of my astonishment, when, in this portrait of 
MUton, I saw a likeness nearly perfect of Wordsworth, 
better by much than any which I have since seen of 
those expressly painted for himself. The likeness is tole- 
rably preserved in that by Carruthets, in which one of the 
little Rydal waterfalls, &c., composes a background ; yet 
this is much inferior, as a mere portrait of Wordsworth, to 
the Richardson head of Milton j and this, I believe, is tha 
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Intit whicli representa Wordswortb in the vigour of hia 
power. The rest, wbicli I have not seen, may be better 
SB works of ait (for anything I know to the contrary), 
but they mnat labour under the great disadvantage of pre- 
senting the features when " defeatured " in the degree and 
the way I have described, by the peculiar ravages of old 
age, aa it affects this family; for it is noticed of the Words- 
worths, by those who are familiar with their peculiaritiea, 
that, in their very blood and constitutiotial differences, 
lie hidden causes that are able, in some mysterious way, 

" ThoBO ahoctcB of passion to prnpate 
That klU the bloom before its time, 
And blaooh, withoot tlie owner's crime. 
The most resplendent lialr." 

Some people, it is notorious, live faster by maeh than 
others; the oil ia burned out sooner in one constitntion 
than another : and the canse of this may be various ; but. 
in the Wordaworths, one port of the cauaa is, no doubts 
the secret fire of a tempenunent too ferrid ; the self-con- 
wiming ener^es of the brun, that gnaw at the heart and 
life-strings for ever. In that account which " The Ezcur- 
don " presents to us of an imaginary Scotsman, who, to 
still the tomult of his hearty when visiting the cataracts of 
a, mountainous region, obliges himself to study the laws 
of light and colour, as they affect the rainbow of the stormy 
waters ; vainly attempting to mitigate the fever which 
consumed him, by entangling his mind in profound specu- 
lations ; raising a cross-Sre of artiUery from the subtilimg 
intellect, under the vain conceit that in this way he could 
silence the mighty batteiy of his impassioned heart — theta 
we read a picture of Wordsworth and his own youth. In 
MisB Wordsworth, every thoughtful observer might read 
the same Bclf-couBuming style of thought And the effect 
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upon each naa bo powerful for the piomotloii of a. prema- 
ture old age, and of a premtituTe ezpreBeioa of old age, 
that etnmgere invariably suppoBod them fifteen to twenty 
yeare older then they were. And I remember Wordsworth 
once laughingly tqxirting to me, on retuming from a 
ehort journey in 1809, a little personal anecdote, whick 
sufficieDtly showed what was the spontaneous impression 
upon that subject of casual strangera, whose feelings were 
not confused by previous knowledge of the trutL He was 
travelling by a etage-coach, and seated outside, amongst 
a good half-dozen of Mow-paaaeugera. One of these, an 
elderly man, who confessed to having passed the grand 
climacterical year (9 multiplied into 7) of 63, though he 
did not say predsely by bow many yeaxa, said to Words- 
worth, upon some anticipations which th^ had been 
mutually discussing of changes likely to result from enclo- 
sures, &C., then going on or prqecting — " Ay, ay, another 
dozen of years will show us strange sights ; but you and 
I can hardly expect to see them," — " How ao T' said 
Wordsworth, "How so, my friend 1 How old do you 
take me to be 1" — " Oh, I beg pardon," sdd the other ; 
" I meant no offence—but what 1" looking at Wordsworth 
more att«ntively — " you'll never see threescore, Fm of 
opinion;" meaning to say that Wordsworth had seen it 
ah-eady. And, to show that he was not singular in so 
thinking, he appealed to all the other passengers ; and the 
motion passed (nan. con.), that Wordsworth waa rather 
over than under sixty. Upon this he told them the literal 
truth — ^that he had not yet accomplished his thirty-ninth 
yew. " God bless me !" said the climacterical man ; " so 
then, after all, you'll have a chance to see your childer get 
up like, and get settled 1 Only to think of that !" And 
bo closed the conversation, leaving to Wordsworth an iin> 
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deniabb record of his own prematurely expressed old age 
in this unaffected aatoniHluaent, amonget a whole parly of 
plain men, that he could really belong to a generation of 
the forward-looking, who live by hope ; and mi^t reason- 
ably expect to see a child (€ seven years old matured into 
a man. And yet as Woidnrorth lived into his 83d year, 
it is plain that the premature expression of decay does not 
argue any real decay. 

Returning to the question of portraits, I would observe 
that this Richardson engraving of Milton has the advantage 
of presenting, not only by far the best likeness of Words- 
worth, but of Wordsworth in the prilne of his powera — a 
point essential in the case of one so liable to premature 
decay. It may be supposed that I took an early oppor- 
tunity of carrying the book down to Gxaamere, and c^ling 
for the opinions of Wordsworth's family upon this most 
remarkable coincidence. Not one member of that iamily 
but was as much impressed as myself with the accuracy of 
the likeness. All the pBColiarities even were retained — a 
drooping appearance of the eyelids, that remarkable swell 
which I have noticed about the mouth, the way in which 
the hair lay upon the forehead. In two points only there 
was a deviation from the rigorous truth of Wordsworth's 
features — the taix was a little too short and too broad, and 
the eyes were too large. There was also a wreath of laurel 
about the head, which (as Wordsworth remarked) disturbed 
the natural expression of the whole picture ; else, and with 
these few allowances, he also admitted that the resemblance 
was, /or that period of hia life, perfect, or as nearly so aa 
art could accomplish. 

I have gone into so large and (arcumstantial a review 
of my recollectiDns on this point, as would have been 
trifling and tedious in ezcees, bad these recoUections nv 
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lated to a less important man ; but I have a certain know- 
ledge that the leaat of them will poseess a lasting and a 
growing interest in connexion with William Wordsworth. 
How peculiar, how different from the interest which we 
grant to the ideas of a great philosopher, a great mathe- 
matician, or a great reformer, is that burning interest 
which settles on the great poets who have made them- 
selves necessary to the human heart ; who hare first 
brought into consciousness, and have clothed in words, 
those grand catholic feelings that belong to the grand 
catholic situBitionB of life through all its stages ; who have 
clothed them in such words that human wit deepaiia of 
bettering them ! Mightj were the powers, solemn and serene 
is the memoiy, of Archimedes ; and ApoUonius shines like 
" the stanj Galileo" in the firmament of human genius ; 
yet how frosty is the feeling aesociated with these names 
by comparison with that which, upon every sunny lawn, 
by the side of every ancient forest, even in the farthest 
depths of Canada, many a young innocent ^1, perhaps at 
this very moment — looking now with fear to the dark 
recesses of the infinite forest, and now with love to the 
pages of the infinite poet, until the fear is absorbed and 
forgotten in the love — cheriahea in her heart for the name 
and person of Shakspere I 

The English language is travelling fast towards the 
fulfilment of its destiny. Through the influence of the 
dreadful Republic,* that within the thirty last years has 



* Not many monthi ago, ths blind hostility of the Irish newepaper 
editor! id Amerioa forgnd a Indicrons eatimate of the Irish □umencal 
preponderance in the TJnit«d States, from which it wM inferred, aa 
at least a, possibility, that the Irish Celtic langnage might coine to 
dUpnte tbe pre-eminence with the English. Others anticipated the 
soma destiny for the German. But, in tbe meantime, tbe nnreith^ 
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nm throngli all tLe Btages of infancy into the fint BUfU 
of m&tnrity, and through the English colonies — Aiiican, 
Oaiiadian, Inijiwit Anstrftlian — the English language (and, 
therefore, the English literature) is running forward to- 
wards its ultimate mission of eating up, like Aaron's rod, 
all other languages. Even the Gennan and the Spanish 
will inevitably muk before it ; perhape within 100 or 150 
years. In the recesses of California, in the vast solitudes 
of Australia, Th^ Churchj/ard amonggt the Mountain*, from 
Wordsworth's " Excursion," and many a scene of his shorter 
poems, will be read, even as now Shakspere is read amongst 
the forests of Canada. All vhieli relates to the writer of 
these poems will then bear a Talue of the same kind ae 
that which attaches to onr personal memorialB (unhap^i)^ 
so slender) of Shakspere. 

Let me now attempt to trace, in a bn£f outline, tlie chief 
incidents in the life of William Wordsworth, which are 
interesting, not only in virtne of their illustrious subject, 
but also as exhibiting a most remarkable (almost a pro- 
Tidential) arrangement of circumstances, all tending to 
one result — that of insulating from worldly cares, and 
carrying onward from childhood to the grave, in a state of 
serene happiness, one who was unfitted for daily toil, and, 
at all evente, who could not, mider Bach demands upon his 



career of the Uw-conrta, of oommeroe, and of tlio natioiial Benste, 
that cajmot inapend themselTos for an hoor, reduce tlie case to thia 
Jileniaa : If the Irish and the Germans in tlie Uoited States adapt 
their general achenies of edncadon to the serrice of their public am- 
bidon, they miut begin by training themselTea to the nae of the lan- 
guage DOW prevailing on all tlie aiailable stages of ambition. On the 
. other hand, by refddng to do thig, they lo«e In the very oaCaet eTci; 
point of advantage. In other words, adopting the English, the; 
ting it, they disqaalify themselve* fat 
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^ne and anxietieB, have prosecated ihose genial labouia in 
which all mankind have an interest. 

William WordBwortli was bom at Cockermonth, a Bmall 
town of Cumberland, lying about a dozen miles to the 
north-west of Eeewick, on the high road irom that town 
to Whitehaven, Hia father was a Bolioitor, and acted as 
on agent for that Lord Lonsdale, the immediate predeceasor 
of the present,* who is not tmftequently described by those 
who still remember him, as " the bad Lord Lonsdale." In 
trhat was he bad ) Chiefly, I believe, in this — that, being 
a man of great local power, foimded on his rank, on his 
official station of Lord-Lieutenant over two counties, and 
on a very large estate, he used his power at times in a moat 
oppressive way, I have heard it aaid that he was mad ; 
and, at any rate, he was inordinately capricioua — capricioua 
even to eccentricity. But, perhaps, his madness was no- 
thing more than the intemperance of a haughty and a head- 
strong will, encouraged by the conaoiousness of power, and 
tempted to abuaes of it by the abject aeirility which 
poverty and dependence presented in one direction, emUt- 
tering the contrast of that defiance which inevitably &ced 
him in another, throughout a land of freedom and amongst 
spirits as haughty as his own. He was a true feudal chief- 
tain ; and, in the very approaches to hia manaion, in the 
style of his equipage, or whatever else was likely to meet 
the pnblic eye, he delighted to express his diadain of modem 
refinements, and the hau^ty careleaaness of his magnifi- 
cence. The coach in which he used to visit Penrith, the 
nearest town to his principal house of Lowther, was old 
and neglected ; his horses fine, but nntrimmed ; and such 
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was the impiesfdon difiused abuut him 1^ his {^m; 

temper and his habits of oppression, that the streets wen 
silent as he traversed them, and an awe sat upon man; 
feces (so, at least, I have heard a Penrith contemporary 
of the old despot declare), pretty much like that which 
may be supposed tn attend the entry into a guilty town of 
some royal conuniBsiou for tiying state criminals. In his 
park, you saw some of the most magnificent timber in the 
kingdom — trees that were coeval witi the feuds of York 
and Lancaster, yews that possibly had furnished bows to 
Cceur de IJon, and oaks that might have built a navy. 
All was savage grandeur about these native forests : their 
sweeping lawns and glades had been unapproached, for 
centuries it might be, by the band of art ; and amongst 
them roamed — not the timid &llow deer — but thundering 
droves of wild horses. 

Lord Loudsdale went to London less frequently than 
else he might have done, because at home he was allowed 
to forget that in this world there waa any greater man 
than himself Even in London, however, his haughty in- 
justice found occauons for making itself known. On a 
court day (I revive an anecdote once familiarly known), 
St. James's Street was lined by cavaby, and the orders were 
peremptory that no carriages should be allowed to pass, 
except those which were carrying parties to court. 'Whether 
it were by accident or by way of wilfully provoking such 
a coUifiion, Lord Lonsdale's carriage advanced ; and the 
coachman, in obedience to orders shouted out from the 
window, was turning down the forbidden route, when a 
trooper rode up to the horses' heads, and stopped them ; 
the thundering menaces of Lord Lonsdale perplexed the 
soldier, who did not know but he might be bringing him- 
self into a scrape by persisting in his opposition ; bnt the 
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ofDcer on duty, observing the Bcene, rode up, and, in n 
determined tone, enforced the order, canaing two of his 
men to torn the horses' heads ronnd into Ficcadillf. 
Lord Lonsdale threw Lis card to the o£Scer, and a duel 
followed ; in which, however, the outrageous injustice of 
his lordship met with a pointed rebuke ; for tbe first 
person whom he sommoned to bis aid, in the quality of 
second, though a friend, and, I believe, a relative of bis 
own, declined to sanction by an; interference ao scanda- 
lous a quarrel witb an officer for simply executing au 
official duty. In thia dilemma (for probably he waa aware 
that few military men would fail to take the same dis- 
approving view of the affair) he applied to the present * 
Earl of Lonsdale, then Sir William Lowtlier, Either there 
must have been some needless discourtesy in tbe officer's 
mode of fblfiUbg his duty, or else Sir William thought the 
necessity of the case, however wantonly provoked, a suffi- 
cient justification for a relative g^nog his assistance, even 
under circumstances of such egregious injustice. At any 
rat£, it is due to Sir William, in mere candour, to suppose 
that he did nothing in thia instance but what bis conscience 
approved ; seeing, that in all others his conduct has been 
such as to win him the universal respect of the two 
countiee in which he is best known. He it was that 
acted as second; and by a will which is aaid to have 
been dated the same d&y, he became ereutually possessed 
of a large property, which did not neceasaiily accompany 
the title. 

Another anecdote is told of the same Lord Lonsdale, 
which expresses, iu a more eccentric way, and a way that 
10 many people will be affecting — to some shocking — the 

• Whn miut bow (ISfi^ be clsHcd ai the latt Earl. 
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moody energy of hia paadoiu. He loved, with passionate 
fervoui, a fine yonng woman, of hnmble parentage, in a 
Oamberlaad feriDhonaa Her he had perBoaded to leave 
her father, and put heraelf under his protection. Whilst 
yet young and beaatifal, ehe died : Lord LoDsdaie'B sor- 
row waa profound ; he could not bear the thought of a 
final parting from that t^ whidi had become so familiar 
to hia heart : he caused her to be embalmed ; a glass was 
placed over her features; and at intervals, when his 
thoughts reverted to her memory, he found a consoIatioD 
(or perhaps a luxurious irritation) of his sorrow, in visit- 
ing this sad memorial of hia former happineaa. This 
stoiy, which I have often heard repeated by the countiy- 
people of Cumbedand, strengthened the general feeling 
of this eccentric nobleman's self-willed character, though 
in this instance complicated with a trait of character 
that argued nobler capacities. By what rules he guided 
himself in dealing with the various lawyers, agents, oi 
stewards whom his extenaive estates brought into a de- 
pendency upon his justice or his moderatdon — whether, io 
feet, he had no rale, but left all to accident or c^rice — 
I have never learned. Generally, I have heard it said, 
that in some yeara of his life he lesisted the payment of 
all bills indiscriminately, which he had any colourable 
plea for supposing to contain overcharges ; some fared ill, 
because they were neighbours, and hia lordship could 
say, that " he knew them to be knaves ;" others fared 
worse, becauae they were so remote, that " how could his 
lordship know what they weref" Of this number, and 
possibly for this reason left unpiud, was Wordsworth's 
father. He died whilst his four aons and one daughter 
were yet helpless children, leaving t« them respectable 
fortunes j but which, as yet, were unrealized and tolerah^ 
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hypothetic, as they happened to depend upon so ahadon; 
a basis as the juatice of Lord Lonsdale. The uxecatora 
of the will, and tiuatees of the children's intereete, in one 
point acted wisely ; foreseeing the result of a legal con- 
test with BO potent a defendant as this leviatlian of two 
counties, and that, nuder any nominal award, the whole 
estate of the orphans might be swallowed up in the costs 
of any suit that shonid be carried into Chancery, they 
pradently withdrew from all active measures of opposition, 
confiding the event to Lord Lonsdale's returning aense of 
justice. Unfortunately for that nobleman's reputation, and 
also, as was thought^ for the children's prosperity, before 
this somewhat rusty quality of justice could have time to 
operate, his lordship died. 

However, for once the world was wrong in its mali- , 
cious anticipations : the succesaor to Lord Lonsdale's titles 
and Cumberland estates was made aware of the entire 
case, in all its circumstances ; and he very honourably gave 
directions for fuU restitution being made. This was done ; 
and in one respect the result was more fortunate for the 
children than if they had been trained from youtb to rely 
upon their expectations : for, by the time this repayment 
was made, three out of the five children were already settled 
in life, with the very amplest prospects opening before them 
— m ample as to make their private patrimonial fortunes 
of inconsiderable importance in thcii eyes ; and very pro- 
bably the withholding of their inheritance it was, however 
uigust, and however little contemplated as an occasion of 
any such effect, that urged these three persons to the ex- 
ertions requisite for tbeir present success. Two only of 
the children remained te whom the restoration of their 
patrimony waa a matter of grave importance ; but it was 
precisely those two whom no circumstances could have 
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taade iudependent of theii heieditary means by peiaono] 
exertions — viz., William Wordsworth, the poet, and Do- 
rothy, the Bole daughter of the house. The three othen 
were : Richard, the dAeet ; he had become a thiiTiug 
solicitor, at one of the inns of court in London ; and, i' 
he died only moderately rich, and much below the expec- 
tations of his acquaintance, in the final result of hia labo- 
rious life, it was becauEC he was moderate in his desires ; 
and, in hia later years, rererting to the pastoral region of 
his infancy and boyhood, chose rather to sit down by a 
heactli of his own amongst the Cumberland mountains, 
and wisely to woo the deities of domestic pleasures and 
health, than to follow the chase after wealth in the fererish 
crowds of the capital. The third son (I believe) was 
Christopher (Dr. Wordsworth), who, at an early age, be- 
came a man of importance in the English Church, being 
made one of tlie chaplains and librarians of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton, father of the late 
Speaker, Lord Canterbury). He has since risen to the 
important and dignified station — once hdd by Barrow, 
and afterwards ty Bentley — of Master of Trinity in Cam- 
bridge. Trinity in Oxford is not a first-rate college ; but 
Trinity, Cambridge, answers in rank and authority to 
Christ Chiirch in Oxford ; and to be the head of that col- 
lege ia rightly considered a very splendid distinction. 

Dr. Wordsworth has distinguished himself as an authoi 
by a very useful republication, entitled, " Ek^clesiastical 
Biography," which be has enriched with valuable notes. 
And in his own person, besides other works more pro- 
tessional, he is the autltor of one very interesting work of 
historical research upon the difficult question of "Who 
wrote the ' Eicon Ba^ike t ' " a question still unsettled, but 
much nearer to a settlement, in consequence of the strong 
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pTeeumptionB which Dr. Wordsworth has adduced on be- 
half of the King's claim.* The fourth and youngeBt son, 
John, was in the servica of the East India Company, and 
perished most nnhappily at the very outset of the voyage 
which he had meant to be his last, o£F the coast of Dorset- 
shire, in the Company's ship Abergavenny. A calumny was 
current in some quarters, that Captain Wordsworth was 
in a state of intoxication at the time of the calamity. But 
the printed report of the affair, revised by survivors, en- 
tirely dispToves this calumny ; which, besides, was in itself 
incredible to all who were acquainted with Captain Word*- 

• "Eicon BatUike:" — By the way, in the lamented Eliot War- 
burton's " Prince Bupert," this book, hj a very excusable miatake, ia 
always cited as the "Eicon BasiUcoi).' " he wu thinHng of the 
"DoroQ Basilicon," writteD by Charles's father; each of the nouns 
EUon and Doron, having the lame terminal syllable — cm— it was 
moat eicuaable to forget that the first belonged to an impariayllabio 
declension, so as to be feminine, the second not ao ; which made it 
nenter, Witt respect io tbe great standing question as lo tbe 
authorship of the work, I bave myself always held, that t^ natural 
freedom of judgment in this case has been intercepted by one strong 
prepDsseaiion (entirely false} from the vtry beginning. The minds 
of all people have been pre-occupied with the nation, that Dr. Qaudeu, 
the reputed anther, obtained his biabopiic confeaeedly on tbe credit 
of that service. Lord Clarendon, it ia said, who bated the Doctor, 
nevertheless gave him a biahopric, on the aole groond of his having 
written the "Eicon," Tbe inference therefore is— that the Prima 
Minister, who gave so reluctantly, mnst have given under an irresist- 
ible weight of proof that the Doctor really had done tbe work for 
whioh so unwillingly he paid him. Any shade of doubt, such as 
could have justified Lord Clarendon in suspending this gift, would 
have been eagerly snatched at. Such a shade, therefore, there was 
not. Meantime the whole of this reasoning rests upon a false as- 
sumption ; Dr. Gaaden did not owe his bishopric lo a belief (tme or 
false) that he bad written the "Eicon." Tbe bishopric was given on 
anolber account : consequently it cannot, in any way of using the 
fact, at all affect the presumptions, small or great, which may exist 
nparately for oi against the Doctor's claim on that bead 
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worth'ii nioet tempemte and ereu pbiloeophic habits uf Ufa 
So peculiarly, indeed, waa Captain Wordsworth's tempera- 
mmt, and the whole ^stein of hie life, coloured hj a grave 
and meditatire tnm of thought, that amongst his brotlier 
ofBceiB in the ComptuiT's serrice, he bore the surname of 
"The Philosopher." And William Wordsworth, the poet, not 
only alwayB spoke of him with a sort of respect, that argued 
him to have been no ordinary man, but he has fi«quently 
assured me of one fact, which, as implying some want of 
sincerity in himself, gave me pain to hear — ^vis., that in 
the fine lines entitled " The Happy Warrior," reciting the 
main elements which enter, mto the compodtion of a hero, 
he had in view chiefly his brother John's character. That 
was true, I daresay, but it was inconsistent in some mea- 
sure with the note attached to the lines, by which the 
reader learns, tliat it was out of reverence for Lord Nelson, 
as one who transcended the estimate here made, tliat the 
poem had not been openly connected with his name, as 
the real suggester of the thoughts. Now, privately, though 
still professing a lively admiration for the mighty Admiral, 
as one of the (few men who carried into his profesmonal 
labours a real and vivid genius (and thus far Wordsworth 
often testified a deep admiration for Laid Nelson), yet, in 
reference to these partictdar lines, he nniformily declared 
that Jjord Nelson was much below the ideal there contem- 
plated, and that, in fact, it had been suggested t^ the re- 
coUectiim of his brother. But, if so, why should it have 
been dissembled ) And surely, in some of the first pas- 
sages, tliiB cannot be so ; for example, when he makes it 
one trait of the heaven-bom hero, that he, if called uprai 
to face some mighty day of trial — 

" To vhioh Heaven ha* joinM 
Great uwues, good or liad, fur human kind — 
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Ll happy ai a lover, imd attired 

With a Bupemal brightaau, like a man inspired " — 
then, at kaet, he must have had Lord Nelaoa's idea pre- 
domiiiatiiig in his Uiouglita ; for Captain WoideworUL waa 
scarcely tried in such a aituatdon. There can be no donbc, 
however, that he merited the praises of hia brother ; and 
it was indeed an idle tale, that he ahould first of all deviate 
from this philoBophic temperance upon an oocauon where 
his atmost energies and the fullest self-posseadon were all 
likely to prove little enough. In reality it was the pilot, 
the incompetent pilot, who caused the fatal catastrophe : — 
" pibt, you have ruined me ! " were amongst the last 
words that Captain Wordsworth waa heard to utter — 
pathetic words, and fit for him, " a meek man, and a brave," 
to nae in addressing a last reproach to one who, not through 
miBfortnne or orerruUng will of Providence, but through 
miserable conceit and unprincipled levity, had brought 
total ruin upon so many gallant countrymen. Captain 
Wordsworth might have saved his own life ; but the per- 
fect loyalty of his nature to tiie claims upon him, that 
sublime fidehty to duly which is so often found amongst men 
of his profession, kept Mm to tbe last upon the wreck ; and 
aft^ that, it is probable that the almost total wreck of his 
own fortunes (which, but for this overthrow, would have 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds, upon the suoceesful 
termination of this one voyage), but still more, the total 
ruin of the new and splendid Indiaman confided to hia 
caie, had so much dqected his spirits, that he waa not in a 
oonditiou ibr making such efforts as, under a more hopeM 
prospect, he might have been able to make. Six weeks his 
body lay unrecovered; at the end of that time, it was 
found, and carried to the Isle of Wight, and btuied in close 
n^hb3urhood to the quiet fields which he had so recently 
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described is letters to his sister at (^aamere, aa a Panuluo 
of EuglJBh peace, to which bia mind would be likely often- 
times to Terert, amidst the agitations of the sea. 

Such were the modea of lift pursued by three of the 
orphan children : such the termination of life to the 
youngest Meantime, the one daughter of the hoose was 
reared liberally, in the family of a relative at Windsor ; 
and she might have pursued a quiet and decorous career, 
of a character, perhaps, somewhat tame, under the same 
dignified auspices ; but, at an early age, her good angel 
threw open to her a vista of nobler prospects, in the oppor- 
tunity which then arose, and which aha did not hesitate to 
seize, of becoming the companion, through a life of de- 
lightful wanderings — of what, to her more elevated friendjs, 
seemed little short of Tagrancy — the companion and the 
confidential friend, and, with a view to the enlargement of 
her own intellect, the pupil of a brother, the most original 
and most meditative mau of his own age. William had 
passed his in&ncy on tne very margin of the Lake dis- 
trict, just six miles, in fiiot, beyond tiie rocky screen of 
Whinlatter, and within one hour's ride of Bassenthwtute 
Water. To those who live in the tame scenery of Cocker- 
mouth, the blue mountains in the distance, the sublime 
peaks of Borrowdale and of Buttennere, raise aloft a signal, 
as it were, of a new eountiy, a country of romance and mys- 
tery, to which the tbongbte are habitually turning. Chil- 
dren are fascinated and haunted with vague temptations, 
when standing on the frontiers of sach a fordgn land ; and 
so was Wordsworth fascmated, so hannted. Fortunate for 
Wordsworth that, at an early age, he was transferred to 
a quiet nook of this lovely district. At the little town of 
Hawkshead, seated on the north-west angle of Esthwaite 
Water, a giammar-school (vhidi, in English usage, means a 
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Bchool for classical literature) was founded, In ^ueen Eliza- 
beth's teiga, bj Archbialiop Sandys, who belonged t^ tbe 
reij ancient family of that name, atiU seated in the neigh- 
bonihood- Hither were sent aU the four brothers ; and 
here it was that Wordsworth passed his life, from the age 
of nine until the time arriyed for his removal to college. 
Taking into consideration the peculiar tastes of the person, 
and the peculiar advantages of the place, I conceive that no 
pupil of a public school can ever have passed a more luzu- 
rions boyhood than Wordsworth. The school discipline 
was not by many evidences very strict ; the mode of living 
out of school very much resembled that of Eton for Oppi- 
dans ; leaa elegant, no doubt, and less costly in its provi- 
sions for accommodation, hut not less comfortable ; and in 
that part of the arrangements which was chiefly Etonian, 
even more so ; for in both places the boys, instead of 
being gathered into one fold, and at night into one or two 
huge dormitories, were distributed amongst motherly old 
" dames," technically so called at Eton, but not at Hawks- 
head. In the latter place, agreeably to the inferior scale of 
the whole establishment, the bouses were smaller, and more 
cottage-like, consequently more like private households : and 
the old lady of the mHage was more constantly amongst 
them, providing, with maternal tenderness and with a pro- 
fessional pride, for the comfort of her young flock, and pro- 
tecting the weak from oppresfdon. The humble cares to 
which these poor matrons dedicated themselves, may be 
collected from several allusions scattered through the poems 
of Wordsworth ; that entitled " Nutting," for instance, in 
which his own early Spinosistic feeling is introduced, of a 
mysteiions presence diffused tb rough the solitudes of woods, 
s presence that was disturbed by the intrusion of careless 
ttnd noisy outrage, and which is brought into a strong 
o2 
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Tolief by the previous homelj picture of the old housewiFfl 
equipping her young charge with beggar's weeds, in order 
to prepare Viim for a struggle with thorns and brambles. 
Indeed, not only the moderate rank of the boys, and the 
peonliar kiud of relation awumed by these matrouB, equally 
au^ested this humble dasa of motherly attentions, but 
the whole spirit of the place and neighbourhood was favour- 
able to an old English homeliness of domestic and peraonal 
economy. Hawkshead, most fortunately for its own maa- 
ners and the primitive style of its liabits, even to this day, 
stands about six miles out of the fashionable line foi tlie 
" Lakers." 

Eethwaite, though a lovely scene in its summer garni- 
ture of woods, lias no features of pennanent grandeur to 
rely upon, A wet or gloomy day, even in summer, re- 
duces it to little more than a wildish pond, surrounded by 
miniature hills : and the sole circumstances which restore 
the sense of a romantic region and an Alpme diaracter, 
are the towering groups of Langdale and Graamere fells, 
which look over the little pastoral baniera of Esthwaite, 
from diatances of eight, ten, and fourteen miles. Esth- 
waite, therefore, being no oljject for iteelf, and the sublime 
head of Coniaton tieing accessible by a road which evades 
Hawkshead, few tourists ever trouble the repose of this 
little village town. And in the days of which I am spell- 
ing (1778-1787), tourists were as yet few and infrequent 
to any parte of the oonntiy. Mrs. Radcliffe had not begun 
to ^tivate the sense of the picturesque in her popular 
romances ; guide-boo^ with the sole exception of " Chray'a 
Posthumous Letters," had not arisen to direct public atten< 
tion to this domestic Calabria ; roads were rude, and, in 
many inetanoes, not wide enough to admit poatchMsea; 
biit, above all, the whole system of travelling a 
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Nations was baibarouB and antediluTiui for the reqnuitioiui 
of the pampered Boutk As yet the land bad leat; the 
animal fever did not shake the vei; hills ; and (which was 
the happiest imiuiuiily of the whole) ialse twte, the paeudo- 
Tomantic rage, had not violated the most awful solitudes 
amongst the ancient l*'!!" by opera-house decorations. 
Wordsworth, therefore, enjoyed this labyrinth of valleys 
in a perfection that no one can have experienced since 
the opening of the present centniy. The whole was one 
paradise of vii^ beauty ; the rare works of man, all over 
the land, were hoar with the grey tinta of an andijuti 
pictoresqne ; nothing was new, nothing was raw and 
nncicatrized- Hawkshead, in particular, though tamely 
seated in itself and its immediate pnrliena, baa a moat Ibr- 
tnnate and central localily, as regards the best (at least 
&e most interesting) scenes for a pedestrian rambler. The 
gorgeous scenery of Borrowdale, the austere sublimities 
of Wastdalehead, of Lai^dalehead, or Mardale — these are 
too Impressive, in their colossal proportions and theii' 
utter solitudes, for encouiagii^ a perfectly human interest 
Now, taking Hawkshead as a centre, with a radius of 
about eight miles, one might deecribe a Kttle circular 
tract which embosoms a perfect network of little valleys 
— separate wards or cells, as it wer^ of one larger valley. 
waUed in by the great leading mountains of the region, 
Grasmere, Easedale, Great and Little I^ngdale, Tilberth- 
waate, Yewdale, Elter Water, Loughrigg Tarn, Skelwith, and 
many other little quite nooks, lie within a single division of 
this labyiinthine district. All these are within one summer 
afl^moon's ramble. And amongst thrae, for the years of 
hifl boyhood, lay the daily excnndons of Wordsworth. 

I do not conceive that Wordsworth could have been au 
amiable boy ; he was aiutere and unsocial. I have reason 
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to tUnb, in his habita ; not generoiu ; uid nnt lelMeDy- 
ing. I un pretty certiua that no comdder&tion would 
ever have induced Wordsworth to bniden himself with a 
lady's reticule, paiaaol, shawl, or anything exacting troable 
and attention. Mighty must be the danger which wculd 
induce him to lead her hoise by the Imdie. Nor would 
he, without some demur, stop to offer her his hand over a 
stile. Freedom — unlimited, careleaa, insolent freedom — 
unoccupied possession of his own arms — aljeolnte control 
over bia own legs and motions — these have always been 
BO essential to his comfort, that, in any case where tb^ 
were likely to become questionable, he would have de- 
clined to make one of the party. Meantime, we are not 
to suppose that Woidswortb the boy expressly Bought 
for Bolilaij scenes of nature amongst woods and moun- 
tains, with a direct conscious antidpation of imaginative 
pleasure, and loving them with a pure, disinterested love, 
on their own separate account These are feelings beyond 
boyish nature, or, at all events, beyond boyish nature 
trwied amidst the aelfishness of social intercourse. Words- 
worth, like his companions, haunted the hills and the vales 
for the sake of angling, snaring birds, swimming, and some- 
times of htmtdn^ according to the Westmoreland fashion (or 
the Irish fsshion in Qalway), on foot ; for riding to the 
chase is quite imposaible, from the preciintous nature of 
\he ground. It was in the course of these pursuits, by an 
indirect effect growing gradually upon him, that Words-' 
worth became a passionate lover of nature, at the time 
ndien the growth of .bis intellectual faculties made it pos- 
sible that he should combine those thoughtful passions with 
the experience of the eye and the ear. 

One of the most interesting among the winter amuso- 
mcnts of the Hawkshead boys was that of skating on tho 
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fli^aoent lake. Esthwute Water is not one of the deep 
lakes, as its neighbours of Wiadermere, Conieton, and 
Gnsmere are ; coneeqaently, a rery dight duration of frost 
is sufficient to freeze it into a bearing strength. In 
this respect Wordsworth found the same adraatages in 
his boyhood as afterwards at the university ; for the 
county of Cambridge is generally liable to shallow waters ; 
and that umrersity breeds more good skaters than all the 
rest of England. About the year 1 8 1 0, by way of express- 
ing an interest in " The Friend," which was just at that 
time appearing in weekly numbers, Wordsworth allowed 
Coleridge to print an extract from the poem on hia own 
life^ descriptive of the games celebrated upon the ice of 
Bstbwaite by all who were able to skate : the mimic 
chases of hare and hounds, pursued long after the last 
orange gleam of light had died away &om the western 
horizon — oftentimes far into the ni^t ; a circumstance 
wiiich does not speak much for the discipline of the 
schools, or rather, perhaps, d^>et apeak much for the ad- 
rantages of a situation so pure, and free from the usual 
perils of a town, as could allow of a discipline so lax. 
Wordsworth, in this fine descriptive passage — which I wish 
that I had at this moment the means of citing, in order 
to amplify my account of his earliest lyrocinium — speaks 
of himself as frequently wheeling aside from his joyous 
companions to cut across the image of a star ; and thus, 
already in the midst of sportiveness, and by a movement 
of sportiveness, half unconsciously to himself expressing the 
growing neceeuly of retirement to his habits of thought 
At another period of the year, when the golden summer 
alloved the students a long season of ear^ play before 
the studies of the day b^n, he describes himself an 
roaming hand-in-hand. with one companion, along the 
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banks of E^hwadte Water, chanting, with one voicn, tho 
verses of Ooldsmith tmd of Gray — verses which, at the 
time of lecording the fact, he had come to look uprai 
as either in parts ialse in the principles of their com- 
position, or, at any rate, as fer below the tone of high 
poetic pas^on ; but which, at that time of life, when the 
profounder feelings were aa yet only germinating, filled 
them witii an enthusiasm 

" More bright than msdneBsaod thu dreams of wine." 

Meanwhile, how prospered the classical stndies which 
formed the main bunness of Wordsworth at Hawkshead t 
Not, in all probability, very well ; for, though Wordsworth 
Anally became a very sufficient master of the Latin lan- 
guage, and read certain favourite authors, Kipecially Horace, 
with a critical nicety, and with a fe^ng for the fehdtdes 
of his composition, I have reason to think that little of 
this skill had been obtained at Hawkshead. As to Greek, 
that is a language which Wordsworth never had energy 
enough to cultivate with effect. 

From Hawkshead, and, I believe, after he had entered 
his eighteenth year (a time which is tolerably early on the 
English plan), probably at the latter end of the year 17ST, 
Wordsworth entered at St John's College, Cambridge. 
St. John's ranks as the second college in Cambridge — tlie 
second as to numbers, and influence, and general considera- 
tion ; in the estimation of the Johnians as the firsts or at 
least as co-equal in all things with Trinity ; from which, at 
any rate, the general reader will collect, that no such abso- 
lute supremacy is accorded to any society in Cambridge, 
as in Oxford is accorded necessarily to Christ Church. The 
advantages of a large coll(^ are consideraible, both to 
the Idle man, who wishes to lurk unnoticed in the crowd, 
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Kthl to the brilliant man, whose vanity could not be gtati- 
fied by pce-emineuce amongst a fev. Woidsworth, though 
not idle as regarded his own puranita, waa so as regarded 
the puiBuitB of the place. With respect to them he felt — 
to use his own worda — that his hour waa not come ; and 
that bis doom for the preaent was a liappj obscnritf, which 
left him, unvesed by the torments of competition, to the 
genial oQJoyment of life in its most genial houra. 

It will escite some astonishment when I mention that, 
on coming to Cambridge, Wordsworth actually assamed the 
beau, or, in modem slang, the " dandy." He diesaed in 
rilk stockings, had his htur powdered, and in all things 
plumed himself on hia gentlemanly babita. To those who 
remember the slovenly drees of his middle and philosophic 
life, this will fornisb matter for a smila 

Stranger still it is to tell, that, for the first time in bis 
life, Wordsworth became inebriated at Cambridge. It is 
but fair to add, that the first time was also tbe last time. 
But perhaps the strangest part of the stoiy is tbe occasion 
iif this dmnketinesa ; which was ii. celebration of his first 
visit to the very rooms at Ctuist College once occupied bj 
lUilton — intoxication by way of homage to the moat tem- 
perate of men ; aud this homage offered by one who has 
turned out himself to the lull as temperate I Every man, 
meantime, who is not a churl, must grant a privilege and 
charter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. And an 
older man than Wordsworth (at that era not &lly nineteen), 
and a man even without a poet's blood in his veins, might 
have leave to forget Jiis sobriety in such circumstancea. 
Betddes which, after all, I have heard from Wordsworth's 
own lipa, that be waa not too far gone to attend chapel 
dseorously during tbe veiy acm^ of bis devatiou. 

The rooms which Wordsworth occupied at St John's were 
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ringalarly circumBtanced ; mementoea of what ia highest anrl 
what ia lowest in human things solicited the eje and thu 
ear all day long. If the occupant approached the oat- 
doora proapect, in one direction, there was viaible, through 
the great windows in the adjacent chapel of Trinity, the 
Btatue of Newton " with hia aiient face and priam," me- 
moriala of the abatracting intellect, aerene and absolute, 
emancipated from fleshly bonds. On the other hand, im- 
mediately below, atood the college Mtchen ; and, in that 
region, " from noon to dewy eve," resounded the shrill 
voice of scolding from the female miniBtera of the head 
cook, never suffering the mind to forget one of the meanest 
amongst human necessities. Wordsworth, howeTCr, as one 
who passed much of hia time in aocia! gaiety, was less in 
the way of this annoyance than a profounder student wonld 
have been. Probably he studied little beyond French and 
Italian during his Cambridge life; not, however, at any 
time forgetting (as I had so much reason to complain, 
when speaking of my Oxonian contemporaries) the litera- 
ture of hia own country. It ia true, that he toot the re- 
gular degree of A.B., and in the regular comae ; but this 
was won in thoae daya by a mere nominal examination, 
unless where the mathematical attainments of the student 
prompted his ambition to contest the splendid distinction 
of Senior "Wrangler. This, in common with all other 
honours of the univeraity, is won in our days with &r 
severer effort than in that age of relaxed discipline ; but 
at no period could it have been won, let the malicious say 
what they will, without au amount of mathematical ski]] 
very much beyond what has ever been exacted of ita 
alumni by any other European university. Wordsworth 
was a profoond admirer of the sublimer mathematics j at 
^lOcst of the higher geometry. The secret of this admira- 
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tion fbr geometij lay in the antagonism between thie vorld 
of bodiless abstraction and the vorld of paaaion. And here 
I maj mention appropriatelj, and I hope without anj breach 
of confidence, that, in a great philosophic poem of Words- 
worth's, which is still in US., and will remain in MS. nntil 
afler his death, there is, at the opening of one of the books, 
a dream, which reaches the very ne plut vUra of sublimity, 
in TD.J opinion, ezpresal; framed to illustrate the eternity 
and the independence of aU social modes or fashions of 
existence, conceded to these two hemispheres, as it were, 
that compose the total world of human power — mathema- 
tjca on the one hand, poetry on the other. 

I scarcely know whether I am entitled to quote — as my 
memory (though not i«freshed by a sight of the poem for 
more than twenty years) would well enable me to do — any 
long extract ; bat thus much I may allowably say, as it 
cannot in any way affect Mr. Wordsworth's interests, that 
the form of the dream is as follows ; and, by the way, even 
QAst form is not arbitrary ; bat, with exquisite skill in the 
art of composition, is made to arise out of the situation in 
which the poet had previously found himself and is faintly 
prefigured in the elements of that utuation. He had been 
reading " Don Quixote" by the sea-eide j and, oppressed by 
the heat of the sun, he had fallen asleep, whilst gazing on 
the barren sands before him. Even in these circnmatancee 
of the case — as, first, the adventnrons and half-lonatdc 
Knight riding about the world, on missions of universal 
philanthropy ; and, secondly, the barren sands of the sea- 
shore — (me may read the germinal prindples of the dream. 
He dreams that^ walking in some sandy wilderness of AMctt, 
Bome endless Zahara, he sees at a distance 

" An Arab of tli« dMnrt, lanne in rmt, 
Monnted upon a dromednrv." 
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The Arab ridca forward to meet him ; Mi tiia di'eamer 
perceiTes, in the conntenaiice of the rider, the agitation of 
(ear, and that he often looks behind him in a troabled w&j, 
whilfit in his hand he holds two booka — one of which is 
Eudid's " Elements ;" the other (which is a book and jet 
not a book) seeming, in fact, a shell as well as a book — 
leeming neither, and yet both at once. The Arab directs 
him to apply tlie shell to his ear ; upon which, 

" In an usknovD tongne, 'vliioh yet 1 anderstood," 
the dreamer eaya tliat he heard 

" A wild prophetio blast of harmony. 

An ode, aa if in pasuoD utter'd, lliat faratold 

D«EtrucdoD to the people of this earth 

By deluge Dear at band." 

The Arab, with grave countenance, asaures him that it is 
even so ; that all was tme which had been said ; and that 
he himself was riding npon a divine mission, having it in 
cfaa^ 

" To buiy those two books ; 

The one that held acquaintance with the atara, 

ondiaturli'd bj Space or Time ; 

The other, that waa a god, yea, many gods, 

Had Toicei more than all the winda, and was 

A joy, a consolation, and a hope I " 

That is, in effect, his mission is to secure the two great 
ht«TeBts of poetiT and mathematics from sharing in the 
watery ruin. As he talks, suddenly the dreamer percdves 
that the Arab's 

" Counter anee grew more diBtnrb'd," 

and that his eye was often reverted ; upon which the 
dreaming poet also looks along the desert in the same 
direction ; and in the far horizon he descries 
" A g<)tt«riug light." 
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What ie it I he asks of the Arab rider. " It in," said tho 
Arab, " the waters of the earth," that even then were tra- 
velling on their awM errand. Upon which, the poet eeei 
this apostle of the desert riding 

" Hanyiiig o'ot the illimitablB waste, 
With the fleet waters of a drowniag world 
Iq chose of him ; whereat I [msaning the poet] waked Id tarrar, 
Aod saw the tea before me, and the book 
Id which I had been reading at otj side." 

The sketch I hare here given of this sablime dream suf- 
ficiently attests the interest which Wordsworth took in the 
mathematic studies of the place, and the exalted privilege 
which he ascribed to them of co-etemily with "the vision 
and the fiicultj divine " of the poet — the destiny common 
to both, of an endless triumph over the ruins of nature 
and of time. Meantime, he himself travelled no farther in 
these studies than through the six elementary books, 
Dsually selected from the fifteen of Euclid. Whatever 
might be the interesta of his speculative understanding, 
whatever his admiration, practically he devoted himself to 
the more a^tating interests of man, social and political, 
just then commencing that vast career of revolution which 
has never since been still or atationary ; intereats wliich in 
iiis mind alternated, neveri;heless, with another and dif- 
ferent interest, in the grander forms of external nature, as 
found amongst mountains and forests. In obedience to this 
latter passion it was — for a passion it had become — that 
during one of his long Cambridge vacations, stretching from 
June to November, he went over to Switzerland and Savoy, 
fbr a pedestrian excursion amongst the Alps ; taking with 

him for Ma travelling companion a certain Ur. J , of 

whom (excepting that he is once apostrophized in a sonnet, 
t^ttcn at Calais in the year 1803) I never happened to 
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hear him sptiak : whence I preeume l/i infer, that Mr. J. 

owed thia fiattering dietindion, not eo mach to any int<-l- 
lectn&I graces of his society, aa, perhaps, to his powers u( 
adminiBtering " punishment " (in the language of the 
" fancy ") to rertiTe and matinouB landlords ; for such were 
abroad in those days ; people who presented huge reckon- 
ings with one hand, and with the other a huge cudgel, by 
way of opening the traveller'a ^ee to the propriety of 
settling them without demur, and without discounL I do 
not positively know this to have been the case ; but I have 
heard Wordsworth speak of the ruffian landlords who 
played upon his youtb in the Orisone ; aud, however well 
qualified to fight his own battles, he might find, amongst 
such savage mountaineers, two combatants better than 

Wordswortb's route, on this occaeiott, lay at first through 
Austrian Flanders, then (1788, I think) on the fi^t for an 
insnrrectionaiy war against the capricious innoTationB of 
the imperial coxcomb, Joseph n. He passed through the 
camps then forming, and theuce ascended the Rhine to 
Switzerland; crossed the Great St Bernard, vimted the 
Lake of Como, and other mteresting scenes in the north of 
Ita^, where, by the way, the tourists were benighted in a 
forest — having, in some way or other, been misled by the 
Italian clocks, tutd their peculiar &shion of striking round 
to twenty-four o'clock. On his return, Wordsworth pub- 
lished a quarto pamphlet of verses, deecribing, with very con- 
siderable affect and brilliancy, the grand scenery amongst 
which he had been moving. This poem, as well as another 
in the same quarto form, describing the English lake 
scenery of Westmoreland and Cumberland, addressed by 
way of letter "to a young lady" (viz., Miss Wordsworth), 
are rcmaikable, in the fitst piace. as ti)e earliest effort of 
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Wordiworth in Teise, at least as hia eailiegt puLlicatJon ; 
but^ in the second place, and etill more bo, from theit style 
of compodtion. " Pure deacription," even vhere it cannot 
be fladd, aneeringly, " to hold the place of sense," is bo little 
attractive as the direct exclusive otyect of a poem, and 
in reaJily it ezacta so poweriiil an effort on the part of the 
reader to realise visually, or make into an apprehensible 
unity, the scattered elements and circumstancee of estemal 
land«;apeB painted only by ivords, that^ inevitably, and rea- 
sonably, it can never hope to be a popular form of compo- 
sition; else it is highly probable that these "Descriptive 
Sketches" of Wordsworth, though aflerwarda condenmed 
as vicious in their principlee of composition by his own 
maturer taste, would really have gained him a high mo- 
mentaiy notoriety with the public, had they been fairly 
brought under its notice ; whilst, on the other hand, his re- 
volutionary principles of composition, and his purer taste, 
ended in obtMning for him Bothing but soom an<1 ruffian 
insolence. This seems marvellous ; but, in fact, it is not 
BO ; it seems, I mean, primdfaeU, marvellous that the in- 
ferior models should be fitted to gain a far higher reputa- 
taon ; but the secret lies here — that these were in a style 
(tf composition which, if sometimes ialse, had been long 
reconciled to the public feelings, and which, beddee, have 
a spedfic charm for certain minds, even apart from all 
fashions of the day ; whereas, his later poems bad to straggle 
against Bympathies long trained in an oppodte direction, 
to which the recovery of a healthier tone (even where 
nature bad made it poswble) presupposed a di£Bcalt process 
of weaning, and an effort of discipline for re-organizing the 
whole int«nial economy of the sensibilitjee, that is both 
painful and mortifying : for — and that is worthy of deep 
mention — the misgivings of any vicious or unhealthy sute ; 
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the impulses and suspidonB gleami of tlie trath Btnig(^g 
witli cheriehed error ; the iuBtiucta of li^t conflictiDg with • 

darkness — these are the real caosee of that hatred and in- ' * 
tolerant scorn which is ever awakened 1^ tiie firet dawniuga * 
of new and important SfBtems of truth. Therefore it is, 
tiiat Chrietiamt? was so much more hated than anj mere 
variety of error. Therefore are the first feehle atrugglel 
uf nature towards a sounder state of health always haish 
and painful ; for the false system which this change for the 
better disturbs had, at least, this soothing advuntage — ^tliat 
it was self-coasi stent Therefore, also, was the Words- 
worthian restoration of elementary power, and of a higher 
or transcendent truth of nature (or, ae some people va^ely 
expressed the case, of timpHcUy), received at first with such 
malignant disgust For there was a galvanic awakening 
in the shock of power, as it jarred against the ancient cis- 
tern of prejudices, which inevitably revealed so much of 
truth as made the mind jealous ; enlightened it enough to 
descry its own wfuiderings, but not enough to recover the 
right road. The mora energetic, the more spasmodically 
potent axe the throes' of nature towards her own re-estab- 
lishment in the cases of suspended animation— l^ drowning, 
strangliiig, &c — the more keen is the anguidi of revivaL 
And, universally, a transition state is a state of suffering 
and disquiet Meantime, the early poems of Wordsworth, 
that mJglU have suited the puMc taste so much better than 
his more serious efforts, if the fasiiion of the hour, or the 
sanction of a leading review, oi the pratiffe of a name, had 
happened to bring them under the public eye, did, in fact^ 
drop umiotdced into the market Nowhere have I seen 
them quoted — no, not even since the author's victorious 
establishment in the public admiration. The reason mt^ 
be, however, that not many copies wen printed at first } no 
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snbflequeiit editiou was ever called for; and yet, from 
growing intereat in the author, everj eopj of the small im- 

' preeaon had been etudiouBly bought up. Indeed, I myself 
went to the publisher's (JohQBon'e) aa early aa 1805 or 
1806, and bought up all the remwning copies (which 
were hut sis or Beven of the Foreign Sketches, and two or 
l&ree of the English), as presents, &nd as fiiture curiosities 
in literature to literary friends, whose interest in Words- 
worth might assure one of a due value being put upon the 
poem. Were it not for this extreme scarcity, I am dispoeed 
to think that many lines or passages would long ere this have 
been made fiuniliar te Uie public ear. Some are delicately, 
some fordbly picturesque ; and the selection of drcum- 
stancea is occasionally very original and felicitous. In par- 
ticular, I remember this one, which presents an accident in 
rural life that must by thouBondB of repetitions have become 

■ intimately known to every dweller in the country, and yet 
had never before been consciously taken up for it poef s 
use. After having described the domestic cock as " sweetly 
ferodous" — a prettiness of phraseology which he borrows 
from an Italian author — he notices those competitions or 
defiances which aie so often cwried on interchangeably 
between barn-door cocks from great distances : — 

" Echoed by faintlf snaweriDg farms remote." 
This is the beaatiful line in which he has canght and 
preserved bo ordinary an occurrence — one, in fact, of the 
commonplaces which lend animation and a moral interest 
to rural life. 

After his return from this Swiss ezeursion, Wordsworth 
took up his parting residence at Cambridge, and prepared 
fct a final adieii to academic pursuits and academic society. 

It was about this period that the French Revolution 
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broke out ; and the leadei who would tmdentand itt 
Appalling effects — its convnlnng, revolalionaiy efiecta npon 
Wordsworth's heart and sonl — should consult the histoi; 
of the Solitary, as ^ren by himself in " The Expuiaion ;" 
for that picture is nndoabtedlj a leaf from the personal 
experience of Wordsworth : — 

" Frotn that dejection I was ronsed—bnt how?" 

Mighty was ibe transfomiation which it wrought in the 
whole economy of his thoughts j miraculons almost was 
the ezpanuon which it gave to iiis human sympat^es ; 
chiefly in this it showed its effects — in throwing the 
tjioughts inwards into grand meditations upon man, his 
final destiny, his ultimate capacities of elevation ; and, 
secondly, in giving to the whole lycrtem c£ the thoughts 
and feelings a firmer tone, and a sense of the awliil realiik$ 
which surround the mind ; by comparison with which the 
pieviooB literary tastes seemed (even where they were 
fine and elegant, as in Collins or Gray, unless where they 
had the self-sufficing reality of reli^on, as in Cowper) 
fendfiil and trivial In all lands this result was accom- 
plished, and at the same time : Germany, above all, found 
hei new literature the mere ra^atjon and rebound of this 
great moral tempest ; and, in Germany or England alike, 
the poetry was so entirely regenerated, thrown into moulds 
of thought and of feeling so new, that the poets every- 
where felt themselves to be putting away childish things, 
and now firsts among those of their own century, entering 
upon the dignity and the unoere thinking of mature man- 
hood. 

Wordsworth, it is well known to all who know anything 
of hia histoiy, felt himself so fascinated by the gorgeous 
festival era uf the Revolution — ^that ei» when the sleeping 
makes which afterwards stung the national felicity were 
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yet covered with fioweis — that he vent orer to Paris, aiid 
Kpent about one entire year between tliat dly, Orleans, 
and Blois. There, in &ct, lie ooutinued to teside almoat 
too long. He had been sufficiently connected with public 
men, to have diawa upon himself some notice &om those 
who afterwards composed the Committee of Public Salety. 
And, as an Englishman, when that partiality began to 
dioop, which at an earlier period had protected the English 
name, he became an otgect of gloomy su^icion with those 
eren who would have griered that he should fall a victim 
to uodistinguishing popular violence. Already foe England, 
and in her behalf, he was thought to be that spy which 
(as Coleridge tells us in his " Biographia Literaria") 
afterwards he was accounted by Mr. Pitt's emissaries, in 
the woist of services agavMi her. I doubt, however (let 
me say it without impeachmeat of Coleridge's veracity — 
for he was easily duped), this whole stoiy about Mr. 
Pitt's Somersetshiie spies; and it has often struck me 
with astonishment, that Coleridge should have sufCeied his 
personal piide to take so lalse a direction as to court the 
humble distinction of having been suspected as a conspi- 
rator, in those very years when poor empty tympauits 
of men, such as Thelwall, Holcroft, &c, were actually 
recognised as enemies of the state, and worthy of a state 
snireillance, by ministers so blind and grossly misinfonned 
as, on this point, were Pitt and Dundas, Had 1 been 
Coleridge, instead of saving Mr. Pitfs reputation with 
posterity, by ascribing to him a jealousy which he or his 
agents bad not the discenunent to cherish, I would have 
boldly planted myself upon the fcct, the killing focf^ that 
he had utterly ignored boUi myself (Coleridge, to wit), 
and Wordsworth — even with Dogbeny, / would have 
in^ted upon that — " Set down, also, that I aro an 
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ass 1" etamorotu should have been my emltatioa iu thia 
fact* 

In France, howerer, Wordawortli had a ch&nce, in good 
earnest, of passing for the traitor, that, is England, no 
rational person ever thought him. He had chosen his 
triends careleeely ; nor could anj man, the moat sagacious, 
have chosen them safely, in a time when the internal 
schisms of the veiy same general party brought with 
them worse hostilities and more personal perils than even, 
upon the broader divi^ons of party, could have attended 
the most ultra professions of anti-national politics, and 
when the rapid ehanges of position shifted the peril from 



* The Teadei, who may happen not to have seen Coleridgs'i 
" Biograpbia Literaria," is miormod that Coleridge tells a long Btery 
about a man wbo followed and dogged bimaelf and Wordsworth in 
all their mral iicnreions, nnder a connnisaioD [originally emanating 
(win Mr. Pitt) for detecting eome OTert acta of treaaon, or treaeonabte 
correepondenc« ; or, in defaalt of either, aome words of treasonable 
conversation. Unfortunately for bis own interests as an acti»e ser- 
vant, even in a whole month that spy had collected Dothing at all aa 
the basia of a report, excepting only something which they (Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, to wit) were continually saying to each other, now 
in blame, now in praise, of one Spy Noty; anil this, praise and blame 
alike, the honest spy very naturally took to himaelT, seeing that the 
world accused him ofbaving a note of nnreasonable diuiensiona, and 
hia own conscience accused bim of being a spy. " How," saya Cole- 
ridge, " the Tery fact was, that Wordsworth and I were constantly 
talking about Spiaoea." This stery makes a Tery good Joe Hiller ; 
hut, lor otber purposes, is aomewbat damaged. However, there is one 
excellent stoty in the case. 8ome conntiy gentleman from the neigh- 
bourhood of Nether Stowey, upon a party happening to discuss the 
probabilities that Wordsworth and Coleridge might be traitors, aod in 
correspondence with the French Directory, answered thus : — " Ob, as to 
that Coleridge, he's a rattlebrun, that will aay more in a week than he 
will stand toin a twelvemonth. But Wordsworth — that's the traitor: 
wby, bless you, he's so close, that you'll never hear him opan faia Hpl 
Oil the subject from year's end to year's end 1" 
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moufb to month. One individual is eepeciallj recorded 
by Woidsvorth, in the poem on his own life, as a man of 
the highest merits imd personal qualities the most brilliant, 
who ranked first upon the list of Wordawoith's friends; 
and this man was ao far a safe friend, at one moment, as 
he was a mpublican general — finally, indeed, a commander- 
in-cbie£ This was Beaupuis ; and the description of his 
character and poeition is singular^ interesting. There is, 
in fact, a special value and a use about the case ; it opens 
one's eyes feelingly t<) the &ct, that, evwi in this thought- 
less people, BO full of vanity and levity, nevertheless, the 
awfiil temper of the times, and llie dread burden of human 
interests with which it was charged, had called to a con- 
■dousness of new duties, had summoned to an audit, as 
if at some great final tribunal, even Uie gay, ladiant crea- 
tures that, under less solemn auspices, under the reign of 
a Francis i. or a Louis ziv., wonld have been die merest 
painted butterflies of the court sunshine. This Beaupuis 
was a man of superb person — ^beautiful in a degree which 
made him a painter's model, both as to &ce and figure ; 
and, accordingly, in a land where conquests of that nature 
were so ea^, and the sulyects of so trifling an effort, he 
had been distinguished, to his own as well as the public 
eyes, by a rapid succession of bonnes fortuna amongst 
women. Such, and so glorified by triiunplis the most 
unquestionable and flattering, had the earthquake of the 
Bevolutdon found him. From that moment he had no 
leisure, not a thought, to bestow upon his fonner selfish 
and frivolous pursuits. He was hurried, as one inspired 
1^ some high apostolic pasuon, into the service of the 
unhappy and desolate sei& amongst his own countrymen — 
puch as are described, at an earlier date, by Madame de 
Sevign^ as the victims of feudal institutions j and one day. 
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eg be was walking witii Wordsworth in the iieigIiboiii> 
hood of OrleanB, and the; bad turned into a little quiet 
lane, leading off from a heath, audden^ they came npoit 
the following spectacle : — A girl, seventeen or eighteen 
years old, hunger-bitten, and vasted to a meagre shadow, 
was knitting, in a dgected, drooping way ; whilst to her 
arm was attached, by a rope, the horse, equally famiehed, 
that earned the miserable support of her family. Beanpuis 
comprehended the scene in a moment ; and seizing Words- 
worth by the arm, he said, — " "Dees English friend ! — 
brother from a nation of freemen ! — tJtat it b which is 
the curee of onr people, in their widest section ; and to 
cure this it is, as well as to mountain our work against 
the kings of the earth, that blood must be shed and tears 
must flow ibr many yesre to come 1 " At that time the 
Revolution had not fulfilled its tendencies ; as yet, the 
king was on the throne ; the fatal 10th of August 1792, 
had not dawned ; and thus far there was safe^ for a 
aiiliject of kings.* The irresistible stream was hurrying 



* How little hat an; adaqnate power as yet approached this great 
theme ! Not the Qiscian stage, not " the dark Borrowa of the liiie 
of Thebea," in an; of ita Bcenea, unfold such tragical grou^Dg of 
circnmatancee and situationB aa ma; be gathered from the memoira 
of the time. The gaUeriss and vaat staircaaea of Versailiea, at eariy 
dawn, on acme of the greatest daji — filled with dreadfiil faces— the 
figure of the Duke of Oileani obacnrelj detected amongst them — 
the growing fury — the growing paoii^— the blind tumult — and the 
dimness of the oTcnf, — all mate np a scene worthy to blend with onr 
images of Babflon or of NiocTeh with the eoem; in all her gates, 
Memphis or Jemealem ia thoir ironies. But, amongst all the ex- 
ponents of the growing agitation that beueged the public mind, oone 
is so profoundlf impressive aa the scene (erei? Sunday renewed) at 
tlie Chapel BojsL Even in the moat penitential of the litanies, ie 
tba presence when most immediately confessed of Ood himself — when 
the antiphDniei an chanted, one par^ singing, with fbi; and gnas'ii- 
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forvards. The king fell ; and (to pause for a moment) 
how divinely u the fiict recorded by Wordeworth, in the 
MS. poem on hia own life, placing the awiiil ecenee past 
and pasaing in Paris, under a pathetic relief from the 
descriptian of the golden, autumnal day, sleeping in eun- 



" When 1 
Tovsrdi the fieioe metropoIiB beut mj sUps 
The homeward road lo England. From hii thruiie 
The Ung bad Men," &c. 
What a pictnre does he give of the fury which there 
posBMsed the public mind ; of the frenzy which shone in 
every ^e, and through ereiy gesture ; of the stormy 
gtoapa assembled at the Palais Royal, or the Tuileries, 
with " hissing fectionists" for ever in theii centre, " hiss- 
ing" from the self-baffling of their own madness, and 
incapable from wiath of speaking clearly ; of fear already 
creeping over the manners of multitudes ; of stealthy move 
ments through back streets ; plotting and counter-plotting 
in eveiy family ; feuds to extermination, dividing children 
of the same house for ever ; scenes such as those of the 
Cht^id Royal (now silenced on that pvAlic stage), repeat- 
ing themselves daOy amongst private friends ; and, to show 
the universality of this maniacal poBsessian — that it was 
no narrow storm discharging its fury by local concentra- 

ing of teeth, Sabmrn fae regem, end another, with eqnol liatrad sod 
fervoDI, Munreiing Et Segincm [the poor qneen at tliu time en- 
grossiDg the popular hatred] — the organ rosied into thnnder — fte 
semi-chome swelled into ehoadng— -the menacea into defitmce — again 
the crsshinfc aemi-choir eeng with ehautB their Sattmmfaertgem — 
agua the vengefal antiphony hurled hack its Et Hegiiuan — and ons 
person, aa eTS-witneBB of these Bcenea, which cocunted in violence on 
each BOCeeSllTe Sunday, declares, that oftentimeB the ssmi-choriJ 
bodies w«ra at the point of fighting with each other iu the presenva 
of the king. 
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tiou upon a Bingle city, but that it oreiBpread the whole 
realm of France — a picture is given, wearing die same 
foatorea, of what passed daily at Orleans, Slois, and other 
towns. The (stizens are described in the attitudes they 
assumed at tbe daily coming in of the post from Paris ; 
the fierce sympatic is portrayed with which they echoed 
back the feelings of their compatriots in the capital : men 
of all parties had been there up to this time — aristocratB 
as well as democrats ; and one, in particular, of the former 
class is pat forward as a n^resentative of his dass. This 
man, duly as the honr arriTed which brought the Parisian 
newspapers, read leetlesaly of the tumults and iosults 
amongst which the Royal Family now passed their days ; 
of the decreea by which his own order were threatened or 
assuled ; of the self-expatriatitm, now continually swellmg 
is amount, as a measure of despair on the part of myriads, 
as "well priests as gentry- — all this and worse he read in 
public ; and still, as he read, 

" Hit hand 

Haunted Ub sword, like an TtaetHj spot 

In his own body," 

In short, as there never has been so strong a national con- 
vulsion diffused so widely, with equal truth it may l« 
asserted, that no describer, so powerful, or idealizing so 
magnificently what he deals with, has ever been a real 
living spectator of parallel scenes. The French, indeed, it 
may be said, are Ha enou^ from being a people profound 
in feeling. True ; but, of all people, they most exhibit 
thdr feeling on the surface ; are the most demomtrative (to 
nee a modem term), and most of all (except Italians) mark 
their feelings by outward expression of gesticulation : not 
to insist npon tbe obvious tmtii — that even a people of 
shallow feeling may be deeply moved by tempests which 
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iiproot the forest of a thousand years' growth ; by changes 
ID the very organization of society, such as throw all things, 
lor a time, into one vast anaichy ; and by mnrderons pas- 
uons, alternately the effect and the cause of that same 
chaotic anarchy. Now, it was in this autumn of 1792, aa 
I have already said, that Wordsworth parted finally from 
his illnstrious Mead — for, all things considered, he may he 
justly so entitled — the gallant Beaupuis. This great season 
of public trial had searched men's natures ; revealed their 
real hearts ; brought into light and action qualities often- 
times not suspected by their possessors ; and had thrown 
men, as in elementary states of society, each upon his own 
native resouices, unaided by the old conventional forces of 
rank and birtL Beaupuis had shone to unusual advantage 
under this general trial ; he had discovered, even to the 
philosophic eye of Wordsworiih, a depth of benignity very 
unusual in a Frenchman ; and not of local, contracted 
benignity, but of large, illimitable, apostolic devotion to the 
service of the poor and the oppressed — a fact the more re- 
markable, as he had all the pretensions in his own person 
of high birth and high rank ; and, so far as he bad any per- 
wnal interest embarked in the struggle, should have allied 
himself with the aristocracy. But of selfishness in any 
shape he had no vestiges ; or, if he had, it showed itself in 
a sli^t tinge of vanity ; yet, no — it was not vanity, but 
a radiant quickness of sympathy with the eye which ex- 
presaed admiring love — sole relic of the chivalrous devotion 
once dedicated to the service of ladies. Now, again, he put 
on the garb of chivalry ; it was a chivalry the noblest in 
the world, which opened his ear to the Pariah and the op- 
pressed all over his misorganized country. A more apostolic 
fervour of holy zealotry in tliis great cause had not been 
seen nnce the days of Bartholomew laa Casaa, who showed 
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it* nme ezcew of feeling in (mother <I]rection. T\m 
snblime dedication of his being to a cause which, in hii 
conception of it, extinguished all petty considerationB for 
himself and made him thenceforwards a cieatnre of the 
national wiU — " a son of France," in a more eminent and 
loftier sense than according to the heraldry of Europe — had 
nztisgnished even his senmbility to the voice of worldly 
honour : " IigaiieB," Bays Wordsworth — 

Made him more grocinug." 

And BO utterly had be submitted his own will or separate 
interests to the tranBcendent voice of bis country, which, 
in the main, he believed to be now speaking authentically 
for the liiBt time smce the foundations of Christendom, 
that, even against the motions of his own heart, he adopted 
the hatreds of the young republic, growing cruel in his 
puiposes towards the ancient oppressor, ont of very excess 
of love for the oppressed ; and, against the voice of his 
own order, as well as in stem oblivion of many early 
fnendahips, he became the champion of democracy in the 
struggle eveiTwhere commencing with prejodice or feudal 
privilega Nay, he went so far upon the line of this new 
CTUBado ag^st the evils of the world, that he even ac- 
cepted, with a consdentiouB defianco of his own quiet 
homage to the erring spirit of loyalty embarked upon that 
i;iiuse, a commission in the Republican armies preparing 
to move against La Vend^ ; and, finally, in that canse, as 
ccmmander-in-chief, he laid down his life. " He perished," 
tuj» Wordsworth — 

"Perieh'd fighting in SDpreine command, 
Upon the hmka of the unhappy Loiie.'' 
Humewards fled all the English &om a land which now 
tiMi fiist making ready the shamblea for its noblest citiMDa 
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Tfuther also oait>e Wordsworth ; and there he spent hia 
time for a year and more chieflj in London, overwhelmed 
with shame and despondencj tor the disgrace and scandal 
Lirought upon Liberty by the atrocitiee committed in that 
holy name. TJpon this subject he dweUa with deep emo- 
tion in the poem on his own life ; and he records the awM 
triumph for retribution accumpliahed, which possessed him 
when crossing the sands of the great Bay of Moie«amb 
from Lancaster to Ulverstone ; and hearing from a hoise- 
man who passed him, in reply to the question — Wat there 
any new» ? — " Yea, that Robeapierre had perished." Ln- 
mediately a passion seized him, a transport of almost epi- 
leptic fervour, prompting him, as he stood alone upon this 
perilous * waste of sands, to shout aloud anthems of thanks- 
giving for this great vindication of eternal justice. Still, 
though justice was done upon one gieat tnutor to the 
cause, the cause itself was overcast with clouds too heavily 
to find support and employment for the hopes of a poet 
who had believed in a golden era ready to open upon 

■ That tract of the lake-coonti? which strelohes southwaniB IVdhi 
Hawksbeitd and the \ake» of Esthwaite, Wiodonuere, and Coniaton, 
lo tha little towD of Ulverstone (which may be regarded aa the me- 
Inpolis of the little romando English Calabria, called Furneu), w 
divided from the main part of Lancaahire by the eatnarj of Uore- 
camb. Tbe sea retires with the ebb tide to a vast diBtance, teaviag 
the aands paesable throngh a few hoars Ibr horeeB and camagea. 
But, partly from the daalj variation in these hours, partlj from the 
intricacy of the pathless track which mnat be pureaed, and partly 
from the galloping pace at which the rotumiug dde comes in, many 
btal accidents are continnall; oconrring — sumetimeB to the too veu- 
turons traveller who has alighted the aid of guides — BometimeB to 
the guides tbemBelves, when baffled and perplexed hj mists. Omj 
the poet mentiong one of the lalter class as having then recentJ}' 
Ooourred, under affecting circiinuitaiDes. Local traditiou recorda a 
lung list of such casei. 
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tbe proapects of human nature. It gratified and Bolacerl 
his heart, that the mdJgnatioii of mankind should have 
wreaked itself upon the chief moneters that had outraged 
their natare and theii hopes ; bat for the present he fonnd 
it neCesaaiy to comfort hia diaappointment, by turning 
away fiom polilicB to atudiee less capable of deceiring hia 



From thia period, therefore — that ia, from the year 
179i-95 — we may date the commencement of Worda- 
voTth's entire aelf4edication to poetty as the study and 
main boainesa of hia life. Somewhere about this period 
aleo (though, according to my lemembnmce of what Miaa 
Wordsworth once told me, I think one year or so later), 
hia sister joined him ; and they b^an * to keep house 
together : once at Bace Down, in Dorsetshire ; once at 
Clevedon, on the coast of Someraetahire ; then amongst 
the Quantock Hills, in the same county, or in that neigh- 
bourhood; particularly at Alfoxton, a beautiful conntiy- 
hoose, with a grove and shrubbei; attached, belonging to 
Mr. St. Aubyn, a minor, and let (I beliere) on the tenaa 
of keeping the house in repair. Whilst resident at this 
last place it was, as I have generally understood, and in 
the year 1797 or 1798, that Wordsworth first became ao- 
quwited with Coleridge ; though, possibly, in the year I am 
wrong ; for it occurs to me that, in a poem of Coleridge's 
dated in 1796, there is an allusion to a young writer, of 
the name of Wordsworth, as one who had something aus- 
tere in his style, but otherwise was more original than 
any other poet of the age ; and it is probable that this 



■ I do not, on coDsideration, know vban thoj might begin to kmp 
houte tt^dier: tint, b; a passage in "The Pnlnde," tli«j' luut 
have madi a tour together as eariy u 17BT. 
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knowledge of &e poBtry would be Bubseqnent to a peisonBl 
knowledge of the author, conudering the little drcalatioti 
which any poetiy of a Wordaworthian stamp would be 
likely to attam at that time. 

It was at Alfoxton tliat Miss Maij Hutchinstm Tisited her 
couBuis the Wordsworths ; and there, or previously, in the 
north of England, at Stocktoa-opon-Tees and Darlington, 
that the attachment began between Miss Maiy Hutchinson 
and Wordsworth, which terminated in their marriage about 
the beginning of the present centniy. The marriage took 
place in the north ; somewhere, I believe, in Yorkshire ; 
and, immediately after tiie ceremony, Wordsworth brought 
his bride to Grasmere ; in which most lovely of English 
valleys he had previously obtained, npon a lease of seven 
or eight years, the cottage in which I found him living at 
my fint visit to him in November 1807. I have heard 
that there was a paragraph inserted on this occasion in 
the " Morning Post" or " CJourier" — and I have an 
indistinct Tememhrance of having once seen it myself — 
which described this event of the poet's marriage in the 
most ludicrous terms of silly pastoral sentimentality ; the 
cottage being described as " the abode of content and aU 
the virtues," the vale itself in the same puerile slang, and 
the whole event in the style of allegorical trifling about 
the Muses, &o. The masculine and severe taste of Words- 
worth made him peculiarly open to annoyance from such 
absurd trifling ; and, unless his sense of the ludicrous over- 
povrared his ^aver feelings, he must have been much dis- 
pleased with the paragraph. But, aiter all, I have under- 
stood that the whole afi'aii was an onseasooable jest of 
Coleridge's or Lamb's. 

To US who, in after years, were Wordsworth's friends, 
or, at least, intimate aoquaintanoea — yii., to Frofessca 
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Wilson and myself— the most mtereBting dicnmstance In 
this mairiage, the one wUch perplexed us exceedingly, 
waa the rei; poasibilit; that it should ever have been 
brought to bear. For we could not conceive of Woids- 
wotQi tm submitting his faculties to the humilities and 
devotion of courtship. That self-flarrender— that prostra- 
tion of mind b; which a man ia too happy and proud to 
ezpreeB the profundity of his Bcrrice to the woman of his 
heart — it seemed a mere impoesibility that ever Words- 
worth should be brought to feel for a single iiutant ; and 
what he did not mncerely feel, assuredly he was not the 
person to profess. Wordsworth, I take it upon myself 
to say, had not the feelings within him which make this 
total devotion to a woman poenble. There never lived a 
tromaa whom he woidd not have lectured and admooiehod 
under circumstances that shoold have seemed to require it ; 
nor would he have amveiaed with bet in any mood what- 
ever, without wearing an air of mild condeBcensioa to 
her understanding. To lie at her feet, to make ber his 
idol, to warship her very caprices, and to adore the most 
unreasonable of her frowns — these things were impoemble 
to Wordsworth ; and being so, never could he, in any 
emphatic senses hare been a lover. 

A lover, I repeat, in any paaraonate sense of the word, 
Wordsworth conld not have been. And, moreover, it ia 
remarkable, that a woman who could dispense with that 
sort of homage in her suitor, is not of a nature to inspire 
such a passion. That same meekness which reconciles 
ber to the tone of superiority and freedom in the manner 
of her suitor, uLd which may afterwards in a wife become 
A sweet domeetic grace, strips her of that too planning 
irritation, captivating at once and tormenting, which lurks 
in feminine pride. If there be an enchanti'BaB'H spell yet 
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miTTivhig in thia age of onrs, it b the hanght? grace of 
DiBideul^ pride — the womaulf sense of dignity, even when 
most in excess, and expressed in the language of scom — 
which tortniea a man and lacerates his heart, at the same 
time that it pieicee Kim with admiration : — 

" Oh, what ■ world of scorn looks beaotifnl 
In th« contempt and anger of her lip I " 

And she, "who spares a man the agitations of this thraldom, 
robs him no less of its divimeat tnmflports. Wordsworth, 
however, who never conld have hud aaido his own nature 
sufficiently to have played hU part in such an impassioned 
oourtabip, by soiting himself to tiiis high sesual pride 
with the humility of a lover, quili< «s little could have 
ei(joyed the spectacle of such a pride, or have viewed it in 
any degree as an attraction : it would to him liave been a 
pure vexation. Looking down evra upon the lady of his 
heart, ae upon the rest of the world, from the eminence of 
his own intellectual superiority — viewing her, in fact, as 
a child — he would be much more disposed to regard any 
aiifi of feminine disdain she might aasnme, as the imper- 
tinence of girlish levity, than as the caprice of womanly 
pride ; and much I fear tiiat, in any case of dispute, he 
would have called even hie mistrese, " Child ! child !" and, 
perhaps, even (but this I do not say with the same cer- 
ttunty) might have bid her hold her tongue. 

If, however, no lover, in a proper sense ; though, irora 
many exquisite passages, one might conceive that at some 
time of his life be was, as especially from the inimitable 

stanzas begimting 

" Wlien she I loTcd was stroog and gaj, 
And like a rose in Jane ; " 
or perhaps (but less powerfully so, because here the pas- 
m<m, though profound, is lees the peculiar paaeiou of love), 
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trcan tbe impasaioned lameatatdoa fbr ■' the pretty Barbnra,'* 

" 'Us Bsid thftt eoine ha™ died for hie : 
And liere and there, amidst onhallov'd ground 
In the cold north," &£. ; 

yet, if DO lover, or (which some of us have sometiines 
thought) a ioTer disappointed at some earlier period, by 
the deatK of her he loved, or by some other ^lal event 
(for he always preserved a mysterious Eolence on the subject 
of that " Lucy," repeatedly alluded to or apostrophized in 
his poems) ; at all events he made, what for him turned 
out, a happy marriage. Few people have lived on such 
terms of entire harmony and affection, as he lived with 
the woman of his final choio& Indeed, the sweetness, 
almost unexampled, of temper, which shed so sonny a 
radiance over Mrs. Wordsworth's manners, sustained by 
the happy life she led, the purity of her consdence, and 
the nniformity of her good health, made it impossible for 
anybody to have quarreUed with h^; and whatever fits 
of ill-temper Wordsworth might have — for, with all his 
phOoeophy, he had such fits — met with no fuel to support 
them, except in the more irritaUe temperament of his siater. 
She was all fire, and an ardour which, like that of the first ■ 
Lord Shaftesbury, 

" O'er-informed its tenement of clay ;" 
and, as this ardour looked out in every ^eam of her wild 
eyes (those " wild eyes" so finely noticed in the " Tintem 
Abbey"), as it *Bpoke in every word of her self-bafQed 
ntterance, as it gave a trembling movement to her very 
person and demeanour — easily enougb it might happen, 
that any apprehension of an onkind word should witli her 
kindle a dispute. It might have hapi)ened ; and yet, to 
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tne great hononr of both, having mich impaaraoned tem- 
peraments, rarely it dlid happen ; and this was the more 
remarkable, as I have been oBBtired that both vere, in diild- 
hood, irritable or even ill-tempered ; and they were con- 
rtantly together ; for Miss Wordsworth was always ready 
to walk out — vet or dry, storm or simshine, night or day ; 
whilst Mrs. Wordsworth was completely dedicated to her 
maternal duties, and rarely left the hauee, unless when the 
weather was tolerable, or, at least, only for short rambles. 
I should not have noticed this trait in Wordsworth's 
occasional manners, had it been gathered from domestic 
or confidentjal opportunities. But, on the contnuy, the 
first two occasionB on which, after months' domestic inter- 
conrse witli Wordsworth, I became aware of his possible 
iU-hwnour and peevishness, were so public, that others, and 
those strangers, must have been equally made parties to the 
scene : this scene occurred in Eendd. 

Having bronght down the history of Wordsworth to the 
time of hid marriage, I am reminded by that event to men- 
lion the singular good fortune, in all points of worldly 
prosperity, which has accompanied him throngh life. His 
marriage — ^the capital event of life — ^was fortunate, and 
inaugurated a long snccesaion of other prosperitiea. Be 
has himself described, in bis " Leech-Qafherer," the fears 
that at one time, or at least in some occasional moments 
of his life, haunted him, lest at some period or other he 
might be reserved for poverty. " Cold, pain, and hunger, 
and all fleshly ills," occurred to his boding apprehension — 
" And miglity poets in their miaery dead." 

" He thonght of Chatterton, the marrelloui boy, 
The sleeplow mdI that periBh'd in its pride ; 
Of him vho walk'd is glory snd in joy, 
Beride bi« pHoagb apon tlte mountuin-nds." 
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And, at starting on Ms career of life, certainly no man bed 
plainer reasons for antidpaiting the wont evils that have 
over persecuted poets, excepting only two reasons which 
might warrant him in hoping better ; and these two were 
— his great prudence, und the temperance of his dtuly life. 
He could not be betrayed into foolish engagements; he 
could not be betrayed into expensive^ habits. Profusion 
and ertravaganoe had no hold over him, by any one pas- 
sion or taste. He was not luxurious in anything ; was not 
vain or even careful of externa] appearances (not, at least, 
since he had left Cambridge, and visited a mighty nation 
in civil convnlfliona) ; was not even in the article of books 
expensive. Very few books sufficed bim i he was careless 
habitually of all the current literature, or indeed of any 
literature that could not be considered as enshrining the 
veiy ideal, capital, and elementary grandeur of the human 
intellect. In this extreme limitation of his literary sensi- 
bititdes, he was as much sesiBted by that accident of his own 
intellectual condition — viz., extreme, intense, unparalleled 
otusidednm {eirueitiffixi£)—BB by any peculiar sanilr of feel- 
hig. Thousands of books, that have ^ven rapturous de- 
list to milliouB of ingenuous minds, for Wordsworth were 
absolutely a dead letter — cloeed and sealed up from his 
eensibilities and his powers of appreciation, not less than 
colours from a blind man's eye. Even the few books 
which bis peculiar mind had made indispensable to him, 
were not in such a sense indispensable, as they would have 
been to a man of more sedentary habits. He lived in the 
open Mr ; and the enormity of pleasure which both he and 
his Mster drew fi«m the common appearances of nature and 
their everlasting variety — variety so infinite, that if no one 
leaf of a tree or shrub ever exactly resembled another iii 
all its filaments, and their arrangement, stall less did any 
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one daj ever repeat another ia aU its pleasnrable dements. 
This pleasure wob to him In the atead of mai^ libraries ; — 

"Ods impalBo, from a vernal wood. 
Could t«ach bim mora of Han, 
Of moral evil and of gtiod. 
Than all tho aages can." 

And he, we may be sure, who conid draw, 

" Erea &om the meaneit flower that blom, 
ThoDghts that do ofi«n lie too deep for tears ;' 

to whom tlie mere daisy, the pansy, the piimroee, could 
furnish pleasures — not the puerile ones which his most 
puerile and worldly inBolters imagined, but pleasures 
drawn from depths of reverie and meditative tenderness 
far beyond all power of their hearts to conceive ; that 
man would hardly need any lai^ variety of boots. In 
tact, there were only two provinces of literature in which 
Wordswortb could be looked upon as decently well read — 
Poetiy and Ancient History. Nor do I believe tiiat he 
would much have lame)it«d, on his own account, if all 
books had perished, excepting the entire body of English 
poetry, and, perhaps, " Hutmxjh's lives." " 

With these simple or rather austere tast«6, Wordsworth 
(it might seem) had little reason to fear poverty, snii^Bing 
him in posaeesion of any moderate income ; but meantiine 
he had none. About the time when he left college, I have 
good groimds for believing that his whole r^ular income 
was precisely = 0. Some fragments must have survived 
from the fimds devoted to his education ; and with these, 



* I do not mean to insinaiLte that Wordsworth was at all in the 
dark about the inaccnracj and want of anthentic weight attaching to ' 
Plutarch aa a hiatorian ; but hie baeineBe with Rntarcb woa not for 
purpoMi of reiearcti '■ ha wai latiafied with bis flae mocai eSects. 
I — IL 
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no donbt, be supported the expenses of bis Contmento) 
tours, and bia year's residence in France. Bat, At length, 
"cold, pain, and hunger, and all fleshlj ills," mtut have 
stared him in the face pretty earnestly. And hope of 
longer eradiug an nnpleaaant destiny of daily toil, in some 
form or other, there seemed absolute^ none. " For," as 
he himself expostulates with himself — 

" For how car he eipect that othen sliould 
Sow for him, build for Aim, and, at hia call, 
Lore bim, who for himself will take no thought at all?" 

In this dilemma, be bad all but Tesolved, as Mi w Words- 
worth once told me, to t»ke pupils ; and perhaps that, 
though odious enough, was the sole resource he had ; for 
Wordsworth never acquired any popular talent of writing 
for the current press ; and, at that period of his life, he 
■waa gloomily uofitted for bending to such a yoke. In this 
crisis of his fiite it was that Wordsworth, for once, and once 
only, became a martyr to some nervous afiedjon. That 
raised pity ; but I could not forbear smiling at the remedy, 
or palliation, which his few friends adopted. Every night 
they played at cards with him, as the best mode of beguil- 
ing bia sense of distress, whatever that might be ; cards, 
which, in any part of the tbirty-and-one years since / have 
known Wordsworth, cotdd have had as little power to in- 
terest him, or to cheat him of sorrow, as marbles or a top. 
However, so it was ; for my information could not be 
questioned ; it came from Miss Wordsworth. 

The crisis, as I have said, had arrived for determining 
the future colour of his life. Memorable it is, that exactly 
in those critical moments wben some decisive step had first 
become necessary, there happened tbe first instance of 
Wordsworth's good luck ; and equally memorable that, at 
measuied intervaU throughout the long seqnel of his life 
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rinee then, a legular succeauon of similar but superior 
wiud&Us have fallen in, to Buetoiii his expenditure, in exact 
concorrence with the growing claimii upon his puise. A 
more fintunate man, I believe, does not exist than Words- 
worth. The aid which now dropped from heaven, as it 
were, to enable him to range at will in paths of his owd 
choosing, and 

" Finally array 
Hia temples with the Moses' diadem," 

came in the shape of a bequest bom Baisley Calvert, a 
;onng man of good fknily in Onmberland, who died about 
this time of pulmonary consumption. A very remarkable 
young man he must have been, this Raisley Calvert, to 
have discerned, at this early period, that fhture superiority 
in Wordsworth which so few people suspected. He was 
the brother of a Cumberland gentleman, whom slightly I 
know ; a generous man, doubtless ; for he made no sort 
of objections (though legally, I have heard, he might) to 
his brother's fiurewell memotial of r^ard ; a good man to 
all his dependants, as I have generally understood, in the 
neighbourhood of Windy Brow, his mansion, neat Keswick ; 
and, as Southey always said (who must know better than I 
could do), a man of strong natural endowments ; else, as 
his talk was of oxen, I might have made the mistake of 
supposing him to be, in heart and son], what he was in pro- 
iesfflon — a mere &rming country gentleman, whose ambition 
was chiefly directed to the turning up mighty turnips. 
The sum left by Raisley Gdvwt was £900 ; and it was 
laid out in an annuity. This was the basis of Wordsworth's 
prosperity in life ; and upon this he has built up, by a 
series of secessions, in which each step, taken separately for 
itself, seems perfectly natural, whilst the total result has un- 
doubted^ something wonderful about it^ the present goodly 
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flilifke of his foitmiea. Next in Uie aeries came the ym 
amA Loid LoDadale's lepayment of his piedeceesor'a debt 
TTpm that, probablj , it was that WoidBworth felt hictaeli 
mtitled to many. Then, I belier^ came aome fortune with 
Min Hntchinam ; then — that is, fourthly — some woithj 
nnde of the same lady was {deued to betake himaelf to a 
better world, leaving to variooB nieces, and especially to 
Hn. Wordaworth, aometJiing or other- — I forget what, but 
it w«8 ezi^essed hj thoamiida of poands. At thia mo- 
meoX, Wordsworth'a &mily had b^nn to increase ; and 
the worthy old onde, like everybody else in Wordsworth's 
caa^ finding his proper^ Ytxy clearly " wanted," and, aa 
pea^e would tell him, " bespoke," felt how veiy indelicate 
It would look for him to et^ any longer in this world ; 
and 80 (ff be mored. Bat Woidaworth's family, and the 
waota of that &mily, still continued to increase ; and the 
next person — til., the fifth — who stood In the way, and 
must, tiieiefore, have onisideied himself rapidly growing 
into a nnisanoc^ was the atamp-diatributor for the county 
of Westmtseland. About March 1814, I think it was, 
that hia very eomfortabte sitnatiiai was wanted. Probably 
h took a month for the news to reach him ; becanse in 
April, and not before, fueling that he bad leceived a proper 
notice to quit, he, good man (this stamp-distributor), like 
all the rest, distributed himself and bis office into two dif- 
ferent places — the latter falling, of course, into the hands 
of Wordsworth. 

This office, which it was Wordsworth's pleasure to speak 
of as " a little one," yielded, I believe, somewhere about 
£600 a year. Gradually, even that, with all former 
BDurcee of income, became insnf&cient ; which ought not 
to surprise anybody ; for a son at Oxford, as a gentJeman 
commoner, would E^iend, at ibt least, £300 per aunuin : 
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and there were other children. StiU, it is wrong to My, 
that it had become insnfGcient ; as usnal, it heid not comfa 
to that ; but, on the firBt Bymptoms arising that it booh 
woidd come to that, somebody, of course, had notice to 
consider himself a sort of nuisance-elect ; — in this case, it 
was the distributor of stamps for the county of Cmnbei- 
Land. His district vas absurd^ large ; and what so len' 
sonable as that he should submit to a Polish partitioB of 
his profits — no, not Polish ; for, on reflection, such a parti- 
tion neither was nor could be attempted with regard to an 
actual incumbent But then, since people had such con- 
sideralioD for bim as not to remodd tbe office eo long as 
he liTed,~^ou the other hand, the least he could do for 
■' people," in retom — so as to show his sense of this consi- 
deration — was not to trespass on so mnch goodness longer 
than necesaaiy. Accordingly, here, as in all cases before, 
tltc Deia ex mackirtd who invariably interfered when any 
nodtu arose in Wordsworth's aifairs, such as could be con- 
ridered vindice digniu, caused the distributor to begone 
into a region where no stamps are wanted, about the very 
month, or so, when an additional £400 per annum became 
desirable. This, or 'perhaps more, was underatood to have 
been added, by the new arrangement, to the Westmore- 
land distributorship ; the small towns of Keswick and 
Cockennouth, together with the important one of White- 
haven, being severed, under this remodelling, irom their 
old dependency on Cumberland (to which geographically 
th^ belonged), and transferred to the small territory of 
rocky Westmoreland, the sum total of whose inhabitants 
was at that time not much above 50,000 ; of which num- 
ber, one-third, or nearly so, was collected into the only 
important town of Kendal ; but, of the other two-thii'ds, a 
lan^ proportion was a simple agricultural or pastoral 
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popuktioD, than aofwhere else In England. In Weal 
murelEuid, theiefbn^ it msy be aappoaed tiiat the stamp 
demand could not have been bo great, not perhaps hj 
three-quarters, as in Oumbeiland ; which, beeidee baring a 
papulation at least three times as large, had more and 
largei towns. The result of this new distnbution was 
Eomething that approached tn an equalization of the dis- 
tricts — giving to each, as was said, in round tenns, a thou- 
sand a year. 

ThuB I have traced WordBworth's ascent throng^ its 
several stepe and stages, to what, for his moderate desires 
and habits so philosophic, may be faiilj conadeied opu- 
lence. And it must r^oice every man, who joins In the 
public hom^e now rendered to his powers (and what man 
is to be found that, more or leas, does not T) to hear, with 
respect to one so lavishly endowed by nature, that he iias 
not been neglected by fortune ; that he has never had the 
finer edge of his sensibilities dulled by the sad anxietiee, 
the degrading fears, the mieeiabie dependencies of debt ; 
that he has been blessed with competency even when 
poorest ; has had hope and cheerful prospects in reversion, 
through every stage of his life ; that at all times he has 
been liberated from reasimable anxieties about the final 
interests of bis children ; that at all times he has been 
blessed with leisure, the very amplest that ever man en- 
joyed, for intellectual pursuits the most delightM ; yes, 
that, even as regards those delicate and coy pursuits, he 
has possessed, in combination, aU the conditions for their 
most perfect culture — the leisure, the ease, the solitude, 
the society, the domestic peace, the local sceneiy — Para- 
dise for his eye, in Miltooic beauty, lying outside his win- 
dows ; Paradise for his heart, in the perpetual happiness 
of his own fireside ; and, finally, when increasing yean 
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might be snppoeed to demand Bomething more of modem 
hixuries, and espanding iutercouise with Bodetf something 
more of refined elegandee, that his means, still keeping 
paee in almost arithmetical ratio vith his wants, had shed 
the graces of art upon the facing powers of nature, had 
stripped infirmity of discomfort, and (bo far as the neces- 
sities of things will allow) had placed the final stages of 
life, hj means of many compensations, by universal praise, 
by plaudits reverberated from senates, benedictions whet's- 
ever his poems have penetrated, honour, troops of friends — 
in short, by all that miraculous pruspeiity can do to evade 
the primal decrees of nature — had placed the fira] atageg 
upon a level with the first 

But now, revertmg to the subject of Wordsworth's pros- 
perity, I have numbered up si: separate stages of good 
luck — sis instances of pecaniary showers emptying them- 
selves into his very bosom, at the very moments when 
they beffOH to be needed, on the first symptoms tliit they 
might be wanted — accesses of fortune stationed upon his 
road like repeating frigates, connecting, to all appearance, 
some preconcerted line of opemtionB ; and, amidst the 
tumults of chance, wearing as much the air of purpose and 
design, as if they supported a human plan. I have come 
down to the sixth case. Whether there were any seventh, 
I do not know : bat confident I feel that, had a seventh 
. been required by circumstances, a seventh would have 
happened. So true it is, that still, as Wordsworth needed 
a place or a fortune, the holder of that place or fortune 
was immediately served with a summons to surrender it : 
so certunly was this impressed upon my belief, as one o! 
the blind necessities, making up the prosperity and fixed 
destiny of Wordsworth, that, for myself, had I happened to 
know of any pecuUar adaptation in on estate or office of 
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nune to sa endstmg need of Wordsworth's, forthwith, and 
with the speed of a man running for his life, I vould have 
laid it down at his feet " Take it," I ehoald have said j 
" take it, or in three weeks I sliall be a dead man." 

WeU, let me pause ; I think the reader is likely by this 
time to have a slight notion of my notion of Wordsworth's 
inevitable proeperitj, and the sort of tie» that he hod upon 
the incomes of other men who happened to stand in his way. 
The same pTOq)erity attended the other branches of the 
&mily, with the ungle exception of John, the brother who 
perished in the Abergavenny : and even he was prosper- 
ous up to the moment of his &ttal accident As to Miss 
Wordsworth, who will, by some peopl^ he classed amongst 
the non-prosperous, I rank her amongst the most fortunate 
of women ; or, at least, if regard be had to that period of 
life which is most capable of hapfonese. Her fortune, after 
its repayment by Lord Lonsdale, was, much of it, confided, 
with a sisterly affection, to the use of her brother John ; 
and part of it, I have heard, perished in his ship. How 
much, I never felt myself entitled to ask ; but certainly a 
part was on that occasion understood to have been lost 
irretrievably. Either it was that only a partial insurance 
had been effected ; or else the nature of the accident, being 
in home wateis (off the coast of Dorsetshire), might, by the 
nature of the contract, have taken the case oat of the benefit 
of the policy. This loss, however, had it even been total, _ 
for a single sister amongst a family of flourishing brothers, 
could not be of any lasting importance. A much larger 
number of voices would proclaim her to have been unfor- 
tunate in life, because she made no marriage connexion ; 
and certainly, the insipid as well as unfeeling ridicule 
which descends so plentiiiilly upon those women who, per- 
hass iiom strength of character, have refused to make 
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Rich u connexion vhere it promiaed little of elevated 
haplHaefis, doa make the estate of eingleueae aomevrhat of 
a trial to the patience of many ; and to many the vexation 
of this trial has proved a snare for beguiling them of their 
honomable resolutiona. Meantime, as the opportunities 
are rare in which all the conditions concur for happy 
marriage connexions, hov important it is that the dignitj 
of high-minded women should be upheld hj society in 
the honourable election they make of a self-dependent 
virgin seclusion, by preference to a heartless marriage ! 
Such women, as Mrs. Trolhtpe justly remarks, fill a place 
in society which in their defkilt wotdd not be filled, and 
are available for duties requiring a tenderness and a 
punctuahty that could not be looked for from women pre- 
occupied with household or maternal claims. If there 
were no regular fund (so to apeak) of, women free from 
conjugal and maternal duties, upon what body could we 
draw for onr " sisters of mercy," && 1 In another point, 
Mrs. Trollope is probably right : few women live unmarried 
iiom necessity. Miss Wordsworth had several offers ; 
amougst them, to my knowledge, one from Hazlitt ; all 
of them she i^ected decisively. And she did right A 
happier life, by far, was hers in youth, coming as near 
aa difference of scenery and difference of relations would 
permit, to Qtei which was promised to Ruth— the Ruth of 
her brother's creation* — by the youth who came from 



• " TheButhofhtrbrother'iataHmi:" — SoIeiproHait; becenso 
BO much in the development of the stoiy and BitaBtioni necesaarilf 
belongs to tlie poet. E^ Ibc the mere outline of the story, it wm 
fiinnded upon lact; Wordmorth himself lold me, in geoeral terms, 
that the case which iDggested the poem was that of an American 
ladj, whose hnaband tonaok her at the j&jy place of embaikatifni 
from EiagUnd, onder drcnniitanoea and under eipectatiinB, Dpon 
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OeoigiA's shore ; for, thongh net npon Amencaa sanmnai, 
oT Can&disui lakes, 

" With all their fuiy cnnrdi 
or iBUadi, that together lie 
As qnietlj u spols of akj 
Amongst tbe ereaiDg clouds," 

fet, amongst the loveliest scenes <£ sylvan EDgland, and 
(at intervals) of sylvan Germany^ — amongst Ukes, too, far 
better fitted to give the tewe of their own character than 
the vast inland «xu of America, and amongst mountuns 
mora romantic than many of the chief ranges in that 
eoontry — her time fleeted away like some golden age, or 
like the life of primeval man ; and she, like Both, was for 
years allowed 

" To rnn, tfaungh not a bride, 
A ajlvan himtreiB, by tho aide" 

of him to whom she, like Ruth, had dedicated her days ; 
and to whose cliildran, afterwards, she dedicated a love like 
that of mothers. Dear Miss Wordsworth ! How noble a 
creature did she seem when I first knew her l^-aad when, 
on the very first night which I passed in her brother's com- 
pany, he read to me, in illustration of something he was 
paying, a passage from Fairfax's " Tasso," ending pratty 
nearly with these words. 



I thought that, possibly, he had hie mater in his thoughts. 
Yet " lofty" was hardly the right word. MiiS Wordsworth 



her port, veiy much the tame an those of Bnth. I am afraid, bow- 
erer, that the hasbaud was an attorney ; which is inlolerabls ; turi 
pn'v* cumot be hnnnoiiir^d with the dienni'like faii^land of Cieoi^iiL 
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was too aideut and fiery a creature to maint^ the reserve 
BBBential to dignity ; and dignity vaa the last thing one 
thought of in the presence of one ao iiaturfti, bo fervent 
in her feelings, and so embarrassed in their utterance — 
sometimes, also, in the attempt to check them. It must 
not, however, be supposed that there was any aillinesB or 
weakness of enthusiasm about her. She was under the 
continual reetrauit of severe good sense, though liberated 
from that felse shame which, in so many persons, accom- 
panies all expressions of natural emotion ; and she had too 
long ei^oyed the ennobling conversation of her brother, 
and his admirable comments on the poets, which they read 
in common, to fail in any essential point of logic or pro- 
]»riety of thought Accordingly, her letters, though the 
most careless and unelaburata — nay, the most hurried that 
can be imagined — are models of good sense and just feel- 
ing. In short, beyond any person I have known in this 
world, Miss Wordsworth was tha creature of impulse ; 
but, as a woman moat thoroughly virtuous and weU- 
principled, as one who could not iail to be kept right by 
her own excellent heart, and as an intellectual creature 
from her cradle, with much of her illustrious brother's 
peculiarity of mind — finally, as one who had been, m 
effect, educated and trained by that very brother — she 
won the sympathy and the respectftd regard of erery man 
worthy to approach her. Properly, and in a spirit of 
prophecy, was she named Doivthy ; in its Greek meaning,* 

■ or course, therefore, it is eswDtisUy the same name as Theodort%, 
the same elementa beiug on); differentlj arranged. Yet how opposite 
is the impression upon the mind I and chiefly, I auppoee, from the 
too promiaeDl emblazonment of tbie name in the person of Jagtinian's 
«candalonB wife ; though, for my own part, I am far from bdlieTin^ 
all the infnmODB stones which vre read about her. 
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gift of God, well did thia name prefigure the relation in 
which she stood to Wordsworth, the miaaion with which Bhe 
waa charged — to wait npon him ae the tendereat and most 
faithful of domestics ; to loTe him as a sister ; to sympa- 
thise with him as a confidante ; to counsel him ; to cheer 
him and sustain him by the natural expression of her 
feelings — so quick, so ardent, so ooafiected — upon the 
probable effect of whatever thoughts or images he might 
concave ; finaEy, and above all other miniatrationB, to 
ingiaft, by her sexaal sense of beanty, npon his masculine 
auBteiity that delicacy and those graces, which else (accord- 
ing to the grateftd. acknowledgments of his own mataroBt 
retrospect) it never could have had : — 

" Tha bleBsing of nij later years 
Was with me when I waa a boy : 
She gaie me hopes, sha gave me ban, 
A heart the fooubuD of sweet tears. 

And love, and thotigbt, and joy." 

And elsewhere he describes her, in a philosophic poem, 
still in MS., as one who planted fiowers and blossoms with 
her feminine hand upon what might dse have been an 
arid rock — massy, indeed, and grand, but repulsive from 
the severity of its features. I may sum up in one brief 
abstract the amount of Miss Wordsworth's character, as 
a companion, by saying, that she was the very wildest (in 
the sense of the most natural) person I have ever known ; 
and also the truest, most inevitable, and at the same time 
the quickest and readiest in her sympathy with either joy 
or sorrow, with laughter or with tears, with the realities 
of life or the larger realities of the poets ! 

Meantime, amidst all this litscinating furniture of hei 
mind, won from nature, from solitude, from enlightened 
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oompanionahip, Miee Wordeworth waa aa thoroughlj de- 
fident (some would say painfiillj deficient — I Bay chonn- 
ingly deficient) in ordinary female accompJishmento, aa 
"GoJuin Mary," in dear Miss Mtford's delightful sketch. 
Of French, she might have barely enough to read a pliun 
modern page of narrative; Italian, I question whether any; 
German, just enough to insult the German literati, by 
showing how little she had found them or their writinga 
necesBary to her heart. The " Luise " of Voss, the " Her- 
maiin uud Dorothea" of Goethe she had begun to trans- 
late, as young ladies do "Tfl^maque;" but, like them, 
had chiefiy cultivated tie first two pages ; • with the third, 
she had a slender acquaintance, and with the fourth, she 
meditated an intimacy at some future day. Muaie, in her 
solitary and outrof-doors life, she coold have little reason 
for cultivating ; nor is it posaible that any woman can 
draw the enormous energy requisite for this attainment, 
upon a modem scale of perfection, ont of any other prin- 
ciple than that of vanity (at least of great valae for social 
applause) or else of deep musical sensibility ; neither of 
which belonged to Miss Wordsworth's constitation of mind. 
But, as everybody agrees in our days to think this accom- 
plishment of no value whatever, and, in fact, unprocbiceable, 
unless existing in an exquisite state of culture, no com- 
plaint could be made on that score, nor any surprise felt. 



• Vis., "CdjpBo ne gaTolt se cooBoIer da d^pari^" &o. For how 
long B period (viz., nearly two centnriee] liai Csljpso been inconsolable 
in the morning stndiea of joung ladies 1 Ab Ffn^on's most dreary 
romance always opened at one or other of these three escliest and 
dreary pages, natnrally to my sympathetic fancy the poor unhappy 
goddeae aeamed to be eternally aground on this Goodwin Sand of in- 
consolahilily. It is amonget the standing hypocrieiea of the worid, 
" le fortliia hook, whichnobody roadi. 
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But the caw in which the irregularis of Mies Wordsworth'a 
education did astonish one, was in that part which re- 
spected her literary knowledge. In whatever she read, or 
neglected to read, she had obeyed the single impulse of 
her own heart ; where that led her, there she followed : 
where that was mute or indifferent, not a thought had she 
to bestow upon a writer's high reputation, or the call fur 
some acquaintance with his works, to meet the demands 
of society. And thus the strange anomaly arose, of a 
woman deeply acquainted with some great authors, whose 
works lie pretty much out of the fashionable beat ; able, 
moreover, in her own person, to produce brilliant effects ; 
able on some subjects to write delightfully, and with the 
impress of originality upon all she uttered ; and yet igno- 
rant of great classical works in her own mother tongue, 
and careless of literaiy history in a degree which at once 
exUed her from the rank and privileges of blueitocJcingism. 
The reader may, perhaps, have objected silently to the 
illaetration drawn ftom AUss Mitford, that " Cousin Mary " 
does not effect her fascinations out of pure negations. 
Such negations, from the mere startling effect of their 
oddily in this present age, might fall in with the general 
current of her attractions ; but Cousin Mary's undoubtedly 
It^ in the potUive witcheries of a manner and a character 
transcending, by force of irredatible nature (as in a similar 
case recorded by Woidsworth in "The Excursion"), all 
the pomp of nature and art united, as seen in ordinary 
creatures. Now, in Mies Wordsworth, there were cer- 
tainly no "Cousin Mary" &Bcinations of manner and de- 
portment, that snatch a grace beyond the reach of art : 
tha-t she was, indeed, painiiilly defideut ; for huny mars 
and defeats even the most ordinary ezpres^on of the 
feminine character — ^riz., its gentleness-, abroptnesa and 
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trepidation leave often a joint impression of what seemB for 
an instant both rudeness and iingracefulness : and the least 
painful impression waB that of unaeEual awkwardness. But 
the point in which Miss Wordsworth made the most ample 
amends for all that she wanted of more cuatomary accom- 
plishments, waa this very originality and native freshness of 
intellect, which settled with so bewitching an effect upon 
some of her writings, and upon many a sudden remark or 
q'aculation, extorted by something or other that struck her 
eye, in the clouds, or in colouring, or in accidents of light 
and shade, of form or combination of forrn. To talk of her 
" writings," is too pompons an expression, or at least far 
beyond any pretensions that she eve' made for herself. Of 
poetiy she has written little indeed ; and that little not, in 
my opinion, of much merit The verses published by her 
brother, and beginning, " 'Which way does the wind come 1" 
meant only as nursery lines, are certainly wild and pretty ; 
but the other specimen is likely to strike most readers as 
feeble and trivial in the sentiment. Meantime, the book 
which is in very deed a monument to her power of catching 
and expressing all the hidden beauties of nattiral scenery, 
with a felicity of diction, a truth, and strength, that far 
transcend Gilpin, or professional writers on those subjects, 
is her record of a first t«ur in Scotland, toade about the 
year 1803. This MS. book [unless my recollection of it, 
from a period now gone by for thirty years, has deceived 
me greatly] is absolutely unique in its class ; and, though 
it never could be veiy popular, from the minuteness of its 
details, Intelligible only to the eye, and the luxuiiation of 
its descriptions, yet I believe no person has ever been 
fovoured with a sight of it, that has not yearned for its 
pubUcation. Its own extraordinary merit, apart from the 
interest which now invests the name of Wordsworth, could 
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not &il to procure puichasen for one edition on its fint 

appeaianca 

Coleridge wae of the party at first ; but aftarwards, under 
Bome attack of rheumatiBm, found or thought it neoeeasiy 
to leave them. Melancholy it would be at this time, thirty- 
raz years and more from the era of that tour, to read it 
under the afflicting Temembrancee of all which has been 
aoffered in the interval by two at least ont <f the three who 
composed the travelling party ; for I fear that Mi^ Words- 
worth has Buffered not much less than Coleridge ; and, in 
any general eipreesion of it, from the same cause, vie, an 
escees of pleasurable excitement and Itizniions serndbilily, 
sustained in yonth by a constitutional glow from animal 
causes, but drooping as soon ae that was withdrawn. It ia 
painiul to point a moral from any stoty coimeeted with 
those whom one lores or has loved ; painful to look for one 
moment towards any " improrement" of such a case, espe- 
cially where there is no reason to tax the parties with any 
criminal contribution to their own sufferings, except throujji 
that relaxation of the will and its potential energies, through 
which most of ns, at some time or other — ^I myself too 
deeply and sorrowful^ — stand accountable to our own con- 
sciences. Not, therefor^ with any intention of speaking in 
a monitorial or censorial character, do I here notice a defect 
in Miss Wordswori^'s self-education of something that might 
have mitigated the sort of suffering which, more or lees, 
evOT since the period of her too genial, too radiant youth, I 
suppose her to have struggled with. I have mentioned the 
narrow baras on which her literary interests bad been made 
to rest — the exclusiTe character of her reading, and the 
utter want of pretension, and of all that looks like bhte- 
itockingitm, in the style of her habitual conversation and 
mode of dealing with liteiature. Now, to me it appears, 
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upon reflection, that it would have been far 1)etteT had Wsa 
Wordsworth condescended a little to the ordinary mode of 
pnrsning literature ; better for her own happineaa if she 
had been a bhiestocking ; or, at least, if Bhe had been, in 
good earnest, a writer for the press, with the pleasant cam 
and solicitudes of one who has some tittle ventures, as it 
were, on that vast ocean. 

We all know with how womanly and serene a temper 
literature has been pursued by Joanna Baillie, by Miss 
Mitford, and other women of admirable genius — with how 
absolutely no Sacrifice or loss of feminine dignity they have 
cultivated the profession of authorship ; and, if we could 
hear their report, I have no doubt that the little cares of 
correcting proofe, and the forward-looking aolicitaidea con- 
nected with the mere business arrangements of new publi- 
cations, would be numbered amongst the minor pleasures of 
life ; whilst the more elevated cares, connected with the 
intellectual business of such projects, must inevitably have 
done much to solace the troubles which, as human beings, 
they cannot but have experienced ; and even to scatter 
flowers upon their path. Mrs. Johnstone of Edinburgh has 
pursued the profession of hterature — the noblest of profes- 
sions, and the only one open to both sexes alike — with even 
more asudnity, and as a daUy occupation ; and, I have 
every reason to believe, with as mnch benefit to her own 
happiness, as to the instruction and amusement of her 
readers; for the petty cares of authorship are agreeable, 
and its serious cares are ennobling. More especially is such 
an occupation nsefitl to a woman without children, and 
vfithout any pnupeetive resources — resources in objects that 
involve hopes growing and uniiilfilled. It is too mucli to 
expect of any woman (or man either) that her mind should 
support itself in a pleasurable activity, under the drooping 
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energiea of life, hj reeting on the past or on the present ; 
Bome intraeat in revenion, some subject of hope &om day 
to day, mnet be called in to reinforce the animal fountaina 
of good Bpirite. Had that been opened for Misa Words- 
worth, I am eatiafied that ehe would iutve passed a more 
cheerful middle-age, and would not, at any period, bave 
yielded to that nervous depression (or is it, perhaps, ner- 
vous irritation f) which, I grieve to hear, has cloaded her 
latter days. Nephews and nieces, whilst young and inno- 
cent, are as good almost as sons and danghtets to a fervid 
and loving heart that has carried them in her anns from 
the hour they were bom. But, after a nephew has grown 
into a huge hulk of a man, six feet high, and as stout as a 
bullock ; after ho has come to have children of his own, 
lives at a distance, and finds occasion to talk much of oxen 
and turnips — -no ofience to him i — he ceases to be an object 
of any very profound sentiment. There is nothing in such 
a subject to rouse the flagging pnlses of the heart, and to 
snst^ a fervid spirit^ to whom, at the very best, human 
life offers little of an adequate or sufficing interest, unless 
when idealized by the magic of the mighty poets. Fare- 
well, Miss Wordsworth ! firowell, impassioned Dorothy ! I 
have not seen you for many a day — shall, too probably, 
never see you agdu ; but shall attend youi atepa with 
tender interest so long as I hear of you living : so will Pro- 
fessor Wilson ; and, from two hearts at least, that knew 
and admired you in your fervid prime, it may sometimea 
cheer the gloom of your depression to be assured of never- 
tailiug lemembnince, fiill of love and reepectfal pity. 
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That night — the first of personal intercourae T»"ith Words- 
worth — the first in which I saw him face to face — wm 
^t is httle, indeed, to say) memorable : it was marked 
by a change even in the physical condition of my nervous 
system. Long disappointment — hope for ever bafiled (and 
why should it be less pmnM because se^/haffled J) — 
vexation and eclf-blame, almost self-contempt iit my own 
want of courage to face the man whom of all men I 
yearned to behold — ^these feelings had impreaaed upon rcy 
nervous sensibilities a character of irritation, restlessness, 
eternal self dissatisfaction, which were gradually gathering 
into a distinct, well-defined type, that would, but for youth 
— almighlj youth — have shaped itself into aome nervous 
complaint, wearing symptoms tui generis. To this result 
things tended ; but in one hour all passed away. It was 
none, never to return. The spiritual being whom I hnd 
antieipated — for, like Kloisa. 
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thifl ideal creature bad at length been seen — seen witli 
tleahlj eyes ; and now, if he did not cease for jeaxe to weat 
something of a glory about his head, yet it was no longei 
u a being to be feared — it was a« Raphael, the "affable" 
angel, who conversed on the tenns of man with man. 

About four o'clock, it might be, when we arrived. At 
that boor, in November, the dayhght soon declined ; and, 
in an hour and a half, w% were all collected about the 
tea-table. This, with tbe Wordsworths, under the simple 
rustic system of habits which they cherished then, and for 
twenty years after, was the most delightful meal in the 
day i juat as dinner is in great cities, and for the same 
reason-— because it was prolonged into a meal of leisure 
and conversation. That night I found myself, about 
eleven at night, in a pretty bedroom, about fourteen feet 
by twelve. Much I feared that this might turn out tbe 
beat room in the house ; and it illustrates the hospitality 
of my new friends, to mention that it was. Ear^ in 
the morning I was awakened by a little voice, issuing 
fhtm a little cottage bed in an opposite comer, solilo- 
quizing in a low tone. I soon recognised the words, 
" Suffered under Pontius Pilate ; was crucified, dead, and 
buried;" and the voice I easily conjectured to be that of 
the eldest amongst Wordsworth's children, a son, and at 
that time about three years old. He was a remarkaUy 
fine boy in strength and size, promising (which has in &ct 
been realized) a more powerful person, physically, than 
that of his father. Miss Wordsworth I found making 
breakfast in the little sitting-room. No urn was there ; 
no glittering breakfast service; a kettle boiled upon the 
lire, and everything was in harmony with these unpre- 
tending arrangements. I rarely had seen so humble a 
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fKiaage : sud contraating the dignity of the man vith thia 
honourable poverty, and this courageouB avowal of it, hia 
utter abaenoe of all effort to diBguise the eimple truth of 
the case, I felt mj adiniration increased. Thia, thought 
I to mjBelf, is, indeed, in his own worda, 

" PImd liviag, and high thinking." 
Thia, is, indeed, to reserve the humility and the paraimonies 
of life for its bodily eijojmenta, and to apply its lavishneaa 
and itfl luxuiy to its enjoyments of the intellect So might 
Milton have lived ; bo Marvel. Throughout the day — 
which was rainy — the same style of modest hospitality 
prevailed. Wordsworth and hia sister— myself being of 
the party — ^walked out in spite of the rain, and made the 
circuit of the two lakes, Grasmere and its dependency 
Eydal — a walk of about aix miles. On the third day, 
Mrs. Coleridge having now pursned her journey northward 
to Eeswick, and having, at her departure, invited me, in 
her own name aa well aa Southey'a, to come and see them, 
Wordsworth proposed that we should go thither in com- 
pany, but not by the direct route — a distance of only 
thirteen milea : that rout« we were to take in our road 
homeward ; our ontward-bound Journey was to be by way 
of Ulleswater — a circuit of forty-three miles. 

On the third morning a^r my arrival in Graamere, I 
found the whole family, except the two children, prepared 
for the expedition across the mountains. I had heard of 
no horses, and took it for granted that we were to walk ; 
however, at the moment of starting, a cart — the common 
farmer's cart of the country — made its appearance ; and 
the driver waa a bonnie young woman of the vale. Ac- 
cordingly, we were all carted along to the little town or 
large village, of Amble^de — three and a half miles dis- 
tant Our style of travelling occasioned no astonishment ; 
on the contrary, we met a smiling salutation wherever we 
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iqjpeared — Miss WordBworth being, as I observed, the 
person most familiarly known of onr party, and tiie one 
who took upon herself the whole ezpeneee of the flying 
colloqmes exchanged with stragglere on the road. What 
Htruok me with most astouishment, however, was the liberal 
manner of our f«r driver, who made no scruple of taking 
a leap, with the reins in her hand, and seating herself 
destcrously upon the shaits of the cart. From Ambleside 
— and without one foot of intervening flat ground — begins 
to rise the famous ascent of Kirkstone ; after which, for 
three long miles, all riding in a cart drawn by one horse 
becomes impossible. The ascent is computed at three miles, 
but is probably a little more. In some parts it is almost 
frightiiilly steep ; for the road being only the original 
mountain track of shepherds, gradually widened and im- 
proved from age to age (especially since the era of tourists 
began), is carried over ground which no engineer, even ia 
Alpme countries, would have viewed as practicable. In 
ascending, this is felt chiefly as an obstruction, and not aa 
a peril, unless where there is a riek of the horses backing ; 
but, in the reverse order, some of these precipitous descents 
are terrific : and yet, once, in utter darkness, after mid- 
night, and the darkness irradiated only by continual 
streams of lightning, I was driven down this whole descent, 
at a fiiU gallop, by a young woman — the carriage being a 
light one, the horses frightened, sjid the descents, 'at some 
critical parts of the road, so literally like the sides of a 
house, that it was difficult to keep the fore-wheels from 
pressing upon the hind-legs of the horses. The inn- 
keepers of Ambleside, or Lowwood, will not mount this 
formidable hill without four horses. The leaders you xk 
not required to take beyond the first three miles ; but, of 
course, they are glad if you will take them on through the 
whole stage to Fatterdale ; and in that case, there is a 
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real lozmj at hand for those who enjoy Telocity of moljon. 
The descent mto Fatterdale is above two miles ; but such 
b the propensily for flying down hills in Westmoreland, 
that I have found the descent accomplished u about six 
minutes, which is at the rate of eighteen miles an hour ; 
the various turnings of the road making the i^ed much 
more sensible to the traveller. The pass, at the summit 
of this ascent, ia nothing to be compared in sublimity with 
the pass under Great Gavel from Wastdalehead ; but it 
is solemn, and profoundly impresuve. At a height bo 
awful as this, it may be easily supposed that all human 
dwellings have been long left behind : no sound of human 
life, no bells of churches or chapels, ever ascend so far. 
And, as is noticed in Wordsworth's fine verees upon thif 
memorable pass, the only sound that^ even at noonday, 
disturbs the sleep of the weary pedestrian, is that of the 
bee murmuring amongst the mountm flowers — a sound as 
ancient 

" Aa niBn's imperial front, and wobi»d'b roBeBte Uoom." 

This way, and (which, t« the sentiment of the case, is an 
important point) this way of neetmty, and not simply in 
obedience to a motive of convenience, passed the Boman 
legions ; for it is a mathera&tic imposability that any other 
route could be found for an army nearer to the eastward 
of this p^ than by way of Kendal and Shap ; nearer to 
the vestward, than by way of Legberthwaite and St. John's 
Vale (and so by Threlkeld to Penrith). Now, these two 
roads are twenty -five miles apart ; and, ance a Roman 
cohori; was stationed at Ambleside (AmhoglaTid), it is pretty 
evident that this cohort would not correspond with the 
more northerly stations by either of these remote routes — 
having immediately before it this direct though difficult 
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pass of Kirkstone. On tbe aolittuy area of tabl^-laui] 
which joa find at , the Bummit, there are only two objects 
to remind you of man and bia vorkmanahip. One ia a 

goidr-post — always a picturesque and intereating olgect^ 
because it ezpresees a wild countiy and a labyrinth of 
roads, and often made much mora interesting (aa in this 
case) hy the lichens which cover it, and which record the 
generations of men to whom it has done its office ; aa also 
by the cracifix form, which inevitably recajlg, in all moon- 
tainona reruns, the crosses of Oathplic lands, lused to the 
memoiy of wayfaring men who have perished by the hand 
of the assassin. 

The other memorial of man is even more interesting ;— 7 
Amongst the fragments of rock which lie in the confiidon 
of a Toin on each side of the road, one there is which ex- 
ceeds the rest in height, and which, in shape, presents a 
veiy close resemblance to a miniature church. This lies 
to the left of the road as you are going from Ambleside ; 
and from its name, Churchstone (Kirkstone), is derived the 
name of the pass, and fi^m the pass the name of the moun- 
tiun. This church, which is but a playful mimicry from 
the hand of nature of man's handiwork, might, however, 
really be mistaken for such, were it not that the rude and 
almost inaccessible state of the adjacent ground proclaims 
the truth. As to size, that is remarkably difficult to esti- 
mate upon wild heaths or mountain solitudes, where there 
are no leadings through gradations of distance, nor any 
artifiwal standards, from which height or breadth can be 
properly prodnced. Thb mimic church, however, has a 
peculiiirjy fine effect in this wild dtnation, which leaves so 
far below the tumults of this world : the phantom church, 
by suggesting the phantom and evanescent image of a con- 
gregation, where never congregation met ; of the pealicK 
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orgiui, where never sonnd was heard except of wUd natural 
nobea, or else of the wind rushing through theae mi^fy 
gatea of everlaating rock — in this way, the fanciful image 
of populous life that accompanies the traveller on hiB road, 
for half a mile or more, serves to bring out the antagonist 
feeling of intense and awflil solitude, which is the natural 
and presiding sentiment — the rdigio loei — that broods for 
ever over the rouuuttic pass. 

Having walked up Eirkstone, we ascended our cart 
again ; then rapidly descended to Brothers' Water — a lake 
which lies immediately below ; and, about three miles fur^ 
ther, through endless woods and iinder the shade of mighty 
fells, immediate dependencies and processes of the still 
more mighty Helvellyn, we approached the Vale of Patter- 
dale, where, by moonlight, we reached the inn. Here we 
found horses — by whom furnished, I never asked nor heard ;. 
perhaps I owe somebody for a horse to tills day. All I 
remember is, that through those most romantic woods and 
rocks of Stybarrew — through those silent glens of Glencoin 
and Glenridding — through that most romantic of parks, 
then belonging to the Duke of Norfolk — viz., Gobairow 
Park — ^we saw alternately, for four miles, the moat gro- 
tesque and the most awful spectacles — 

" Atbey windows, 
■With Moorish tamplea of the Hindoos" — 
all fantastic, all as unreal and shadowy as the moonlight 
which created them ; whilst, at every angle of the road, 
broad gleams came upwards of Ulleswater, stretching for 
nine miles northward, but, fortunately for its effect, broken 
into three watery chambers of almost equal length, and 
never all visible at once. At the foot of the lake, in a 
house called Bwsmere, we passed the night, having accom- 
plished about twenty-two miles only in our day's walking 
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and riding. The next da^, Wordcworth and I, leaving at 
EwBrnere the rest of oar party, spent the morning in tosju- 
ing Uirongh the woods of Lowther ; &nd, towards evening, 
we dined together at Emont Bridge, one mile short of 
Penrith. Afterwards we walked into Penrith. On this 
day, which mnat have been the Sunday next after the 5th 
of November in 1 807, I may record it, as an incident most 
■nemoiable to myself, that Wordsworth read to me the 
" White Doe of Rylstone." In Penrith, Wordsworth left 
me. Whither he himself acyoumed I know not, nor tm 
what biifiinesB ; however, it occupied h'"! throughout the 
next day ; and that day, therefore, I employed in sauntering 
along the road, about seventeen miles, to Eeawick. There 
I had been directed to ask for Oreta Hall, which, with 
some little difficulty, I found ; for it stands out of the 
town a few hundred yards, upon a little eminence over- 
hanging the river Qreta. It was about seven o'clock when 
I reached Southty's door ; for I had stopped to dine at a 
little public-house in llirelkeld, and had walked slowly 
for the last two hours in the dart The arrival of a 
stranger occasioned a little sensation in the house ; and by 
the time the &ont door could be opened, I saw Mrs. Cole- 
ridge and a gentleman of very striking appearance, whom 
I could not doubt to be Southey, standing to greet my 
entrance. 

On the next day arrived Wordsworth. I could read at 
once, in the manner of the two poets, that they were not 
on particularly friendly, or rather, I should say, not on 
confidential terms. It seemed to me as if both had 
sUently said — ^we are too much men of sense to quarrel, 
because we do not happen particularly to like each other's 
writings : we are neighbour^ or what passes for suui 
in the country. Let as show each other the coortesiee 
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which are becoming to men of letters ; and, for any elowi 
eonnezion, our dietaiice of thirtiean miles may be alvayi 
EnfBdent to keep ns &om that. In afl«r life, it is true — 
fifteen years, perhape, from this time — many circumstances 
combined to bring Sonthey and Wordsworth into more 
intimate tenns of friendship : agreement in politicB, bot- 
. rows which had happened to both alike in their domestic 
relations, and the sort of tolerance for different opinions 
in literature, or, indeed, in anything else which advancing 
years are sure to bring wiUt them. At present, however, 
Southey and Wordsworth entertained a mutual esteem, 
bnt did not cordial^ like each other. Indeed, it would 
have been odd if they had. Wordsworth lived in the 
open air : Southey in his library, which Coleridge used to 
call his wife. Sonthey had particularly elegant habite 
(Wordsworth called them finical) in the use of books. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, was so negligent, and so 
self-indnlgent in the same case, that, as Southey laughingly 
expressed it to me some years afterwards, " to introduce 
Wordsworth into one's library, is like letting a bear into 
a tulip-garden." 

Betuming to Southey and Oreta Hall, both the house 
and the master ma,j deserve a few words more of descrip- 
tion. For the master, his hair was black, and yet his 
complexion was fair : his ejea I believe to be hazel and 
large ; hut J will not vouch for that &ct : his nose aquiline ; 
and he has a remarkable habit of looking np into the tur, 
as if looking at abstractions. The expression of his face 
was that of a veiy aspiring man. So ikr, it was even 
noble, as it conveyed a feeling of a serene and gentle pride, 
habitually fiuniliar with elevating subjects of contemplation. 
And yet it was impossible that this pride could have been 
offensive to anybody, chastened as it was by the moot 
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unaffected modesty, and this modesly made evident and 
prominent by the coaetaat expresuon of rererence for the 
really great men of the age, and for aU the great patriarchi 
of our literatur& The point in which Sonthey's manner 
failed the most in oondliating regard, waa, perhaps, in what 
related to the external szpresBiona of friendlineea. So 
man conid be more sinceiely boepitable — no man more 
essentiallj disposed to give np even his time (the posBea- 
sion which he most valued) to the service of his friends. 
But there was an air of reeerve and distance about him 
— ^the reserve of a lofty, self-respecting mind, but, perhaps, 
a little too freezing — in his treatment of all persons who 
were not amongst the oorps of his ancient fireside friends. 
Still, even towards the veriest strangers, it is but justice 
to notice his extreme courtesy in sacrificing his literaiy 
employments for the day, whatever they might be, to the 
daty (for sach he made it) of doing the honours of the lake 
and the adjacent mountains. 

Southej was at that time (1 607), and has conlanued ever 
since, the most industrious of all literary men on record. 
A certain task he prescribed to himself every morning 
before breakfast. This could not be a veiy long one, for 
he breakfasted at nine, or soon after, and tuver rose before 
eight, though he went to bed duly at half-past ten ; but, 
as I have many times heard him say, less than nine hours' 
sleep he found insufficient From breakfast to a latdsh 
dinner, was his mtun period of literary toiL After dinner, 
according to the accident of having or not having visitors 
in the house, he sat over his wine, or he retired to his 
library again, from which, about eight, he was summoned 
to tea. But, generally q)eaking, he closed his liUrartf toili 
at dinner ; the whole of the hours afler that meal being 
<tcdicatod to his correspondenoe. Tbi^ it may be supposed, 
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woe unumiallj large, to occupy so muuh of hia time, unco 
his letten rarely extended to any length. At that period, 
the poet, by way of Penrith, reached Keswick about ax 
or Beren in the evening. And bo pointedly r^;ular was 
Souths in all hie habits, that, short as the time was, all 
letters were answered on the same evening which brought 
them At tea, he read the London papem It was perfectly 
astonishing to find bow much he got through of elaborate 
business by his unvaiying system of arrangement in the 
distribution of his time. We often hear it said, In accounts 
of pattern ladies and gentlemen, that they found time for 
everything ; that business never interrupted pleasure ; that 
labouTB of dnty or charity never stood in the way of 
courtesy or personal enjoyment. This is easy to say — 
easy to put down as one feature of an imaginary portrait : 
but I must say, that, in actual life, I have seen few such 
ciaes. Southey, however, did find time for everything. 
It moved the sneere of some people, that even Lis poetry 
was composed according to a predetermined rule ; that bo 
many lines should be produced, l^ contract, as it were, 
before breakfast ; so many at such another definite intervaL 
Meantime, the prose of Southey was tiiat by which he 
lived. The " Quarterly Review" it was by which, as he 
expreraed it laughingly to myself in 1810, he " tnadt the 
pot bail." One single paper, for instance — viz., a review 
of Lord Nelson's life, which subsequently was expanded 
into bis own very popular little work on that subject — 
brought him the splendid hotutrarium of £150. 

About the same time, possibly as early as 1808 (for I 
think that I remember in that journal an account of the 
Battle of Vimiera), Southey was engaged by an Edinburgh 
publisher to write the entire historical part of ■' The Edin- 
boj^h Annual Bc^ster," at a saltiy of £400 per annum. 
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Afterwards, the publisher, vho waa inteiue]; natioiial, and, 
doabtlesB, never from the first bwl cordioUj leliabed the 
notion of importiiig English aid into a city teeming with 
briefless bairisterB and variety (^ talent, threw out a hint 
that perhaps he might reduce the salary to £300. Just 
about this time I happened to visit Souths, who said, 
laughingly, ■' If the man of Edinburgh does this, I shall 
itrUte for an advance of wages." I presume that he did 
Btrike, and, like many other " operativee," without effecL 
Somebody waa found in Edinburgh, some youthful advocate, 
who accepted £300 per annum, and thenceforward Southey 
lost this part of his income. I once possessed the whole 
work ; and in one part — via., " The Domestic Chronicle" — 
I know that it is executed with a most culpable carelesS' 
uess : the beginnings of cases being given without the ends, 
the ends without the beginnings ; a defect but too common 
in public journals. Hie credit of the work, however, was 
staked upon its treatment of the current public history of 
Europe, and the tone of ita politice in times so iUl of 
agitation, and teeming with new births in every year, some 
fated to prove abortive, but others bearing golden promises 
fur the human race. Now, whatever might be the talent 
with which Sonthey's successor performed his duty, there 
was a loss in one point for which no talent of mere execu- 
tion could make amends. The very prejudices of Southey 
tended to unity of feeling : they were in harmony with each 
other, and grew out of a strong moral feeling, which ia the 
one sole secret for giving iutereet to a historical narration, 
fusing the incoherent details into one body, and carrying 
the reader £ue:;tly along the else monotonous recurrencee 
and unmeaning details of military movements. A fine 
moral feeling, and a profound sympathy with elementary 
justice, is that which, in all Sonthey's historical writingH, 
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crrates « Boul under what else may well be denoniinated, 
Miltonically, " the rite) of death." 

Now this, and a uunil alieady made up even to obatd- 
nacy npou all poblJo queationB, were the peculiar qualifi- 
cations which Southej brought to the task— qualificationa 
not to be bought iu any market, not to be compeoBated by 
any amount of mere intellectual talent, and almuat impos- 
sible as the qualifications of a much younger man. As a 
pecuniaiy lora, though considerable, Southey was not un- 
able to support it ; foi he had a pension from Government 
before this time, and under the following circumstances : — 
Charles Wynne, the brother of Sir Watkin, the great auto- 
crat of North Wales — that Charles Wynne who is almost 
equally well known for his knowledge of Parliamentaiy 
usage, which pointed him out to the notice of the House 
Hfi an eligible person to fill tlie office of Speaker, and for 
his unfortunately shrill voice, whidi ohie3y it was that 
defeated his claim ;* this Charles Wynne had lelt himself 
deeply indebted to Southey's high-toned moral example, 
and to his wise counsels, during the time when both were 
students at Oxford, for the fortunate direction given to his 
own wavering impulses. This aense of obligation he endea- 
Toiired to espreas, by settling a pension upon Southey from 
his own funds. At length, upon the death of Mr. Pitt, iu 
the beginning of 1806, an opening was made for the Fox 
and Orenville parties to come into office. Charles Wynne, 
as a person connected by marriage with the bouse of Gren- 
■dlle, and united with them in poHtical opinions, shared 

* Sir Watkin, the elder brother, had a tongue too large for hia 
month ; Mr. C. Wynne, the younger, had a shrill voice, which at 
times rose into a scream. Ic became, therefore, a nattiral and current 
jtgt, to call the two brothers by the Damn of a nell-knowD dish — 
via., buhUt and i^jvtah. 
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ia the golden aliower ; he s1m> leceived a place ; and apoa 
the steength of his improving prospecta, he nuuried : upoa 
which it occoned to Sonthe;, that it iras no longdr ligfat 
to tax tlie faaiB of one vbo wm nov callod upon to mp- 
poTt an establieliinent becoming his nnk. Under that im- 
paeofm, be threw up his penricm ; and npon their part, as 
an acknowledgment of wliat tliey considered a ddioate and 
honourable sacrifice, the QrenTillea placed Souths upon 
the national pennon list. 

What might be the exact colour of Soathey'a political 
creed in this year (1807), it ia difficult to aaj. The great 
rerolntioa in his way of thinking npon such sabjects, with 
which he has been so often upbruded, aa something equal 
in delinquency to a deliberate tergiveniation or moral apos- 
taay, could not have then taken place ; and of this I am 
Bure, from the following little anecdote connected with 
this viait : — On the day after my own arrival at Greta 
Hall, came Wordawortli, following upon my steps from 
Penrith. We dined and passed that evening with Southey. 
The next morning, after breakfast, previously to leaving 
Keewick, we were utting in Sonthey's library ; and he was 
discussing with Wordsworth the sspedi of public affitirs : 
for my part I was far too diffident to take any part in 
such a convereatian, for I had no opinions at all npon 
politics, nor any interest in pnblic afi^re, farther than that 
I had a keen sympathy with the national honour, ^oried 
in the name of Englishman, and had beeu bred up in a 
frenzied horror of Jacobinism. Not having been old 
enough, at the first outbreak of the French Revolution, to 
participato (as else, undoubtedly, I shoold have done) in 
the golden hopes of it» early dawn, my first youthful in- 
troduction to foreign politics had been in seasona and dr- 
cumstancee that taught me to approve of all I heard in 
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abhorrence of French excesBes, and to wmship the name of 
Pitt ; otherwise, my whole heart had been bo steadily 
fixed on a different world from the world of our daily ex- 
perience, that, for some years, I had never looked into a 
newspaper ; nor, if I cared something for the movement 
made hy nations from year to year, did I care one iota for 
their movement from week to week. Still, careless as I 
was on these enbjects, it sounded as a noveltry to me, and 
one which I had not (beamed of as a posability, to hear 
men of education and liberal pursuits — ^men, besides, whom 
T regarded as so elevated in mind, and one of them as a 
person charmed and consecrated from error-— giving uttei^ 
anee to sentiments which seemed absolutely disloysL Yet 
now I did hear — and I heard with an emotion of sorrow, 
but a sorrow that instantly gave way to a conviction that 
it was myself who lay under a delusion, and simply be- 

" From Abelard it came " — 

opinions avowed most hostile to the reigning family ; not 
pcrsonaUy to them, but generally to a monarchical form <A 
government And that I could not be mistaken in my 
impression, that my memory cannot have played me false, 
is evident from one relic of the conversation which rested 
upon my ear, and has survived to this day — thirty-and-two 
years from the time.* It had been agreed, that no good 
was to be hoped for, as respected England, until the royal 
family should be expatriated ; and Southey, jestingly, con- 
sidering to what country they could be exiled, with mutual 
benefit for that country and themselves, had supposed the 
case — that, with a lai^ allowance of money, such as 

• Thir^-twa yean, observe, at the time when tbeee [xirta wore 
mitten : but that time «m at 1e«*t fifteen years aga 
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might Btimulate benefidally the indnstiy of a rinng ootonj', 
they should be transported to Now South Wales ; which 
pruject amusiiig his fani^, he had, with the readinesB and 
&cilit7 that chaiacterize his mind, thrown txtempdrt into 
veise ; speaking o^ as on improrisatore, ahout eight or 
ten lines, of which the thiee last I perfect^ rememher, and 
they were these ; — 

" TherefcFre, old George, onr king, we pr«y 

Of thee fortlmith to silend thy awtj 

Over tbe grent fiotanic Bay." 

About these three I cannot be wrong ; for I remember 
laughing with a sense of eomething peculiarly droll in the 
substitution of the stilted phrase, " the great Botanio Bay," 
for our ordinal? week-day name, Botany Bay, so redolent 
of thieves and pickpockets. 

Sonthey walked with us that morning for about five 
miles on our road towards Grasmere, which brought ua 
to the southern side of Shoulthwaite liloag, and into the 
sweet little Vale of Legbertbwaite. And, by the way, he 
took leave of us at the gate of a house, one amongst the 
veiy few (five or six in all) just serving to redeem that val- 
ley from absolute solitude, which some yeais afterwards 
became, in a sHght degree, remarkable to me from two 
little incidents by which it connected itself with my per- 
sonal eiperiencea. One was, perhaps, scarcely worth re- 
cording. It was amply this, that Wordsworth and my- 
self having, through a long day's rambling, alternately 
walked and ridden with a friend of his who happened to 
have a travelling-canisge, and who was on his way to 
Keswick, agreed to wait hereaboute until Wordsworth's 
fViend, in his abundant kindness, should send back his 
carriage to take us, on our return to Grasmere, distant 
about eight milea. It was n loroly sommer evening ; but 
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M it had happened that we ate our breftkfa«t early, atu] 
tiad eaten nothing at all throughout a long Bummer's d^, 
we agreed to " Bom " upon the goodman of the house, 
whoever he might happen to be, Gatholio or Protestant, 
Jew, Gentile, or Mahometan, and to take an; bcme that he 
would be pleased to toss to such hungry doga aa oimelves. 
Accordinglj we repiured to his gate ; we knocked, and 
forthwith it was opened to ns by a man-mountain, who 
listened benignantly to our request, and ushered us into a 
comfortable parlour. AH sorts of refreshments he con- 
tinued to shower upon us for a space of two hours : it 
became evident that our introducer was the niast«r of tho 
house : we adored him in our thoughts as an earthly pro- 
vidence to hungi7 wtqrfarers ; and we longed to make his 
acqutuntance. But for some inexplicable reason, that 
must contdnne to puzzle all future commentatuts on Words- 
.worth and his histoty, our host never made his appearance 
Could it be, we thought, that without the formality of 
a sign, he, in so solitary a region, more than twenty-five 
miles distant irom Kendal (the only town worthy of 
the name throughout the acescent countiy), eseicised 
the flmctions of a landlord, and that we ought to pay 
him for his most liberal hospitality 1 Never was such 
a dilemma irom the foundation of Legberthwaite. To 
err, in either direction, was felonious : to go off without 
paying, if he were an innkeeper, made us swindlers ; 
to offer payment, if he were not, and supposing that 
he had been inundating us with his hospitable bounties, 
simply in the character of a natural-bom gentleman, 
made us the moat unfeeling of mercenary ruffians. In 
the latter case we might expect a duel ; in the former, 
of coiiTse, the treadmill We were deliberating on this 
sad alternative, and I, for my part, was voting in bvoor 
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of the treadnull, when the BOond of wheels was heard, 
mnd in one minnte the carriage of Wordsvorth'e frieDd 
drew ap to the fannefB gate. The crisis had now airived, 
and we penpired conridembly ; when in came the frank 
Cumberland lass who had been our attendant To her 
we propounded our difficolty — and lucky it was we did bo ; 
fur she Bssiued qb that her master waa an " aufid " man, 
and would hare " brained " cs both if we had insulted him 
with the offer of mone^. She, however, honoured us by 
accepting the price of some female omamenL 

I made a memorandnm at the time, to ascertain the 
peculiar taste of this worthy Cumberland lanner, in order 
that I might, at some fiiture opportunity, exprees my 
thanks to him for his courte^ ; but, alas I for human 
molutions, I hare not done so to this moment ; and is it 
likely that he, perhaps sixty yeais old at that time (1813), 
is alive at present, twenty-five years removed t Well, he 
ntay be ; such a thing is possible, though I think that 
exceedingly doubtful, considering the next anecdote re- 
lating to the same house : — Two, or it may be tiuee, yeais 
after this time, I was walking to Keswick &om my own 
cottage in Qraamere. The distance was thirteen miles ; 
the tjme juat nine o'clock ; the night a cloudy moonlight, 
and intensely cold. I took the very greatest delight in 
these noctnmal walks, through the silent valleys of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; and often at houis far later 
than the present What I liked in this aoUtary rambling 
was, to trace the course of the evening through its house- 
bold hieroglyphics, from the windows which I passed or 
uw ; to see the blazing fires shining through the windows 
of houses, lurking in nooks far apart from nei^boun ; 
•ometimes in solitudes that seemed abandoned to the owl, 
to oatch the sounds of household miith ; then, some milea 
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farther, to perceive the time of going to bed ; then the 
gradual sinking to silence of the house ; then the droway 
reign of the cricket ; at intervals, to hear church clocks or 
a little Bulitary chapel bell, under the browB of mighty 
hills, proclaiming the hours of the night, and flinging out 
their sullen knells over the graves where " the rude fore- 
f-Jhera of the hamlet slept " — where the strength and the 
loveliness of Elizabeth's time, or Cromwell's, and through 
so many fleeting generations that have succeeded, had long 
ago sunk to rest Such was the sort of pleasure which I 
reaped in my nightly walks ; of vhich, however, consider- 
iog the suspicions of luna^ which it has sometimes awoke, 
tlie less I say, perhaps, the better. Nine o'clock it was — 
and deadly cold as ever March night was made by the 
keenest of Uack frosts, and by the bitterest of north winds 
— when I drew towards the gate of oui huge, hospitable, 
and aiJ^vl friend. A little garden there was before the 
house ; and in the centre of this garden was placed an 
arm-chair; upon which arm-ch^ was sitting composedly 
— but I rubbed my eyes, doubting the very evidence of 
my own eyesight — a or the huge man in his shirt-deeves ; 
yes, positively not sunning, but mooning himself — apricat- 
ing himself in the occasional moonbeams ; and aa if simple 
star-gazing &om a sedentary station were not sufficient on 
Eiuch a night, absolutely pursuing his astrological studies, 
I repeat, in his shirt-sleeves I Could this be our hos- 
pitable friend, the man-mountwn % Secondly, was it any 
man at all ) Might it not be a scarecrow dressed up 
to frighten the birds ) But from what — ^to frighten them 
from what, at that season of the year 1 Yet^ again, it 
might be an ancient scarecrow, a superannuated scare- 
crow, iar advanced in years. But still, why should a 
scarecrow, young or old, sit in an arm-chur 1 Suppose X 
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wen to ask. Yet, where was the use of asking a •care- 
crow t And, if not a Bcarecrow, where was the safe^ <rf 
■peaking too inqttiatively, on his own premises, to the man* 
mounttun 1 The old dilemma (f the duel or the treadmill, 
if I should intrude upon his groouds at night, ocuuned h> 
me ; and I watched Uie anomalous ol^ect in silence for some 
minntes. At length tiio moiiBter (for such at any rate it was, 
scarecrow or not scarecrow) solemnly raised his hand to his 
face, perhaps taking a pinch of snufF, and thereby settled 
(me question. But that having been settled, only irritated 
my cnriositj the more upon a second— ri::., what hallu- 
cination of the brain was it that could induce a living 
man to adopt so very absurd a line of conduct ) Once I 
thonght of addieesing him thus : — Might I presume so far 
upon your known courtesy to wayfaring strangers, as to 
ask, Is it the Fiend who prompts you to sit in your shirt- 
sleeves, as if meditating a eamiaade, or wooing al fraco 
pleasures on such a night as this } But, as Dr. Y., on com- 
plaining thal^ whenever he looked out of the window, he 
was sore to see MJr. X. lounging about the quadrangle, was 
eSbctually parried 1^ Mr. X retorting, thal^ whenever he 
lounged in the quadrangle, he was sure to see Dr. Y. look- 
ing out of the window ; so did I anticipate a puzzling re- 
joinder from the former, with regard to my own motives 
for haunting the roads as a nocturnal tramper, without any 
rational oljject that J could make intelligible. I thought 
also of the fate which attended the Oalendara, and so many 
other notorious characters in the " Arabian Nights," for 
unseasonable questions, or curiosity too vivacious. And, 
iipou the whole, I judged it advisable to pursue my 
journey in silence, considering the time of night, the 
solitary ^ace, and the fancy of our enormous Mend for 
"braining" those whom he regarded as ugly costomeia. 
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And thuB it ctsme about that this one hoase haa been 
loaded in my memory with a double mystety, that loo 
probably never eon be explained; and I bequeatb both 
mysteries to the twentieth centuiy, as torments that have 
be^i piepared for the exerdse of their carnal cuiiouty by 
tbe nineteenth.* 

Of Southey, meantime, I had learned, upon this brief 
and hurried visit, bo much in confirmation or in extenuon 
of my tolerably just preconceptions, with regard to hie 
character and manneis, as left me not a veiy great deal to 
add, and nothing at all to alter, through the many yean 
which followed of occasionBl intercouise with his family, 
and domestic knowledge of his habito. A man of more 
serene and even temper conld not be imagined ; nor more 
uniformly che^^ in hie tone of spirits ; nor more unaf- 
fectedly poUte and courteous in his demeanour to stran- 
gers ; nor more hospitable in hia own wrong — I mean by 
the punflil aacrifices, which hospitality entailed upon bim, 
of time, so exceedingly predous. In the still " veigfatier 
matters of the law," in cases that involved appeals to con- 
science and high moral principle, I beUeve Southey tfl be 
as exemplary a man as can ever have lived. Were it to 
his own instant ruin, I am satisfied that be wonld do jus- 
tice and fulfil his duty under any possible difficulties, and 
through the very strongest temptations to do otiierwise, 
For honour the moat delicate, for integrity tbe firmest, and 
for generoMty within tiio limits of prudence, Southey can- 
not weU have a superior ; and, in the lesser moralitiea, 
those which govern the dtuly habita, and transpire through 
the manners, he is certainly a better man — that is (with 
reference to the minor prindple concerned), a more amiabU 

* "Au Saumuaei fntnn prfpatv d« tortnns." — Boibtm. 
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num — than WordawortL He ia lea capable, for inaUnre^ 
of ustuping an undue share of the conTereation ; he U more 
aniformly dupoaul to be charitable in his tramient collo- 
quial judgments upon doubtfnl actions of his neighbonis ; 
more gentle and winning in hie condescensions to inferior 
knowledge oi powets of mind ; mora willing to snppose it 
posuble that he himself m^ have fallen into an error ; 
more tolerant of avowed indifference towards his own 
writings ; ivnd, finally, if the reader will pardon so violent 
an anti-climax, much more ready to Tolunteei his aadstance 
in carrying a lady's reticule or parasoL 

As a more amiable man (taking that word partly in the 
French teDse, pwtly also in the dec^»er English sense), it 
mi^t be imagined that Southey would be a more eligible 
companioa than Wordsworth. But this is not so ; and 
chiefly for three reasons, which more than counterbalance 
Soutbey's great amiability : first, because the natural re- 
serve of Sonthoy, which I have mentioned before, makes 
it pecnliarly difficult to place yourself on terms of intimaty 
with him ; aecmdly, because the range of his conveisatioQ 
is more limited than that of Wordsworth — dealing less wiih 
life, and the inteieats of life — more ezclu^vely with books ; 
thirdly, because the style of his conveTsation is less flowing 
and diffusive — ^less expansive — more apt to clothe itself 
in a keen, sparkling, aphoristic form ; consequentiy much 
■sooner and more frequently coming to an abrupt close. A 
sententious, epigrammatic form of delivering opinions boa 
a cotain effect of clmeking a Bulyect, which makes it diffi- 
cult to pnnne it without a corresponding smartness of ez- 
piession, and something of the same antithetic point and 
equilibration of clauses. Not that the reader is to snppoae 
in Sonthey a showy maato' of rhetoric and colloquial sword- 
play, seeking to strike and to danle \y his brilliant biti ta 
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adnnt evasions. The very opposite is the tnith. He seeks, 
indeed, to be effective, not for the aake of display, but as 
the readieat means of Tetreatiog Irom display, and the ne- 
cessity for display ; feeling tliat his station in liteiatuie, 
and his laurelled honoois, make ^™ a mark for the curio- 
sity and interest of the company — that a standing appeal 
is coDstantly turning to him for his opinion — a latent call 
always going on for his voice on the question of the mo- 
ment — he is anxions to comply with this requiMtion at as 
slight a cost as may be of thought and time. His heart is 
continually reverting to his wife, viz., his libraiy ; and that 
he may waste as little effort as possible upon his conver- 
sational exercises — that the little he wishes to say may 
appear pregnant with much meaning — ^he finds it advan- 
tageous, and, moreover, the style of his mind naturally 
prompts him to adopt a trenchant, pungent, aculeated form 
of terse, glittering, stenographic sentences — sayings which 
have the air of laying down the law without any locus ptni- 
tentiae or privilege of appeal, but are not meant to do so ; 
in short, mming at brevity for the company as well as for 
himself, 1^ cutting off all opening for discussion and desul- 
tory talk, through the sudden winding up that belongs to a 
sententious aphorism. The hearer feels that " the record is 
closed ;" and he has a sense of this result as having been 
accomplished by something like an oracular laying down of 
the law ex cathedra : but this is an indirect collateral im- 
pression from Southey's manner, and far from the one he 
meditates or wishes. An oracular manner he does certainly 
affect in certain dilemmas of a languishing or loitering con- 
versaljon ; not the peiemptoriuesB, meantime, not the im- 
periousn^s of the oracle, is what he seeks for, bnt ita 
brevity, Its despatch, its conclns^eness. 

Finally, as a fourth reasMi why Southey is less fitted 
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for « irenial companion thui Wordsvorth, his ipirite hav« 
be«n, of late years, in a lower key tlian those of the 
latter. The tone of Sonthey's animal Bpirits was never 
at any time raised beyond the standard of an ordinary 
sympathy ; there was in him no tumult, no agitation of 
passion : his organic and conetitntional senaibilitiea were 
healthy, sound, perhaps strong — bat not profound, not 
ezcesaiv& Cheerful he vas, and animated at all times ; 
but be levied no tributes on the sfdrits or the feelings 
beyond what all people could furnish. One reason vhy 
his bodily temperament never, like that of Wordsworth, 
threw him into a state of tumultuous excitement^ which 
required intense and elaborate conversation to work off 
the excessive fervour, was, that, over and above his &r lees 
fervid constitution of mind and body, Southey rarely took 
any exercise; he led a life as sedentaiy, except for the 
Kcasional excursions in summer (extorted &om his sense 
sf kindness and hospitality), as that of a city artisan. 
And it was surprising to many people, who did not know 
t^ experience the prodigious effect upon the mere bodily 
health of regular and congenial mental labour, that Southey 
should be able to maintain health so regular, and cheerful- 
ness 80 uniformly serene. Cheerful, however, he was, in 
those early years of my acquuntanco with him ; but it was 
manifest to a thoughtful observer, that bis golden equani- 
mity was bound up in a threefold chain — in a conscience 
dear of all offence, in the recurring eqjoyments from his 
honourable industry, and in the gratification of his parental 
affections. If in this trinity of chords any one should give 
way, at that point (it seemed) wonld enter the ruin of his 
tranquillity. He had a son at that tame, Herbert* Southey, 

■ Vbj he was wUed Herbert, if mj roui^ retiderg ioquir^ 1 nuMi 
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a child in pettdcoate vhen I first knew him, vety intenet- 
ing even then, bnt antinnlly putting forth iieah bloseoniB 
of unnsual promise, that made even indifferent people few 
tor the safety of one BO finely organized, so delicate in his 
eensibilitieB, and so prematurely accomplished. As to hiB 
&ther, it became evident that be lived almost in the light 
of young Herbert's smiles, and that the very pulseu of his 
heart played iu unison to the sound of hifi son's laughter. 
There was in his manner towards this child, and towards 
this only, something that marked an exceaa of delirious 
doating, perfectly unlike the ordinary chastened movements 
of Southey's affections ; and Bometliiiig alBO which indicated 
a vague fear about him ; a premature unhappinese, as if 
already the inaudible tread of calamity could be divined, as 
if already he had lost bim ; which feeling, for the latter 
years of the boy's life, seemed to poison, for bis felher, the 
blessing of his presence.* 

Herbert became, with his growing yeais, a child of more 
and more hope; but, therefore, the ol^ect of more and 

reply that I do not eiHctly know ; becBUse I know of reBSons too 
masj bj half why be miglit have been so called. Derwent Coleridge, 
the second son of S.I'. Coleridge, and first consin of Herbert Southe/, 
wsfl BO called from the Ijake of Keswick, commonly slyled Derwent 
water, which gave the t^tle of Earl to the noble and the noble-minded 
family of the Kalcliffea, who gave up, like herooB and martyrs, their 
lives and the Guest estates in England for one who was incapable of 
BtipreciBting the service. One of the islands on this lake ie dedicated 
to St. Herbert, and this migM have given a name to Southey's first- 
born cbild. But it is more probable that he derived that name From 
Dr. Herbert, chaplain to the English factory at Lisbon, and nticle to 
the laureate. 

* Without meaning it^ or perceiTing it at the time of writing, I 
bare here expressed the fine sentimeot (psyoholt^cally so true) of 
Shakspere in one of bU sonnets — 

■* And weep to have what 1 to Iral to tote." 
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more fearfol miagiyiiig. He read and read; and he be- 

oune at last 

" A rery fewned jonlh " — 

to borroT a word from hia uncle's beantiM poem on tLn 
wild b07, vbo fell into a heresy, vhilst living under the 
patronage of a Spsinish grandee, and, finallj, escaped firom 
a probable martyrdom, by sailing up a great American 
river, Tide as any sea, after viuch he was never heard of 
agaiiL The learned youth of the river Qreta had an eaidier 
and more sorrowful close to his career. Posdbly from want 
of exercise, combined with inordinate exercise of the cerebral 
oi^ans, a disease gradually developed itself in the heart. It 
was not a mere disorder in the functions, it waa a dieeaae 
in the atnictnre of the organ, and admitted of no permanent 
relief ; consequently of no final hope. He died ; and with 
him died for ever the golden hopes, the radiant felicity, 
and the internal serenity of the nnhaj^ father. It was 
from Southey himself, spewing without external agns of 
agitation, calmly, dispassionately, almost coldly, but with 
the coldness of a settled misery, that I heard, whilst accom- 
panying him through Grasmere on his road homewards to 
Keswick, from some visit he had been paying to Words- 
wori.h at Bydal Monnt^ his final feelings months after the 
event, as connected with that loss. For him, in this world, 
he said, happiness there could be none ; for that his tender- 
eat a&ections, the very deepest by many degrees which he 
had ever known, were now buried in the grave with his 
youthiul and too brilliant Herbert. 

A circumstance which, as much as anything, expounded 
to the very eye the characteristic distinctionB between 
Wordsworth nnd Southey, and would not suffer a strangor 
to forgot it for a moment, was the infdgnificant pUen 
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•nd coDEodeiatiou Allowed to the amall book-colleetion of 
the iunner, contrasted with the splendid library of the 
latter. The two or three hundred voliunea of WordBworth 
occupied a little, homely painted bookcaee, fixed into one 
of two shallow recesses formed on each dde of the fire- 
place by the prqjection of the chinmey in the little eitting- 
Toom np stairs. They were ill bound, or not bound at 
all — in boards, sometimea in tatters ; many were imper- 
fect as to the number of volumes, mutilated as to the 
number of pages : sometimeB, where it seemed worth while, 
the defects being suppUed by manuscript ; somelimes not : 
in short, everything showed that the books were for use, 
and not for show ; and their Hmited amount showed (hat 
their possessor must have independent sourcea of enjoy- 
ment to fin up the m^or part of his tim& In reality, 
when the weather was tolerable, I believe that Word& 
worth rarely resorted to his books (unleae, perhaps, to 
some little pocket edition of a poet which accompanied 
him in hia lamblea), except in the evenings, or after 
he had tired himaelf by walking. On the other hand, 
Sontht^s collection occupied a separate room, the largest, 
and every way the most agreeable, in the houae ; and thia 
room was styled, and not ostentatiously (for it really 
merited that name), the Library. The house itself — Greta 
Hall — stood upon a little eminence (as I have before men- 
tioned), overhanging the river Qreta. There was nothing 
remarkable in its internal arrangements : in all respects, 
it was a very plain, unadorned family dwelling ; large 
enough, by a Uttle contiivance, to accommodate two, or, 
in some sense, three families, viz., Mr. Southey and his 
family ; ColeridgK and Aw ; together with Mrs, Lovell, who, 
when her son waa with her, might be said to compose 
a third. Urs. Coleridge, Hn. Southey, and Mrs. Lovell 
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vera mMtert ; tSi baring come originaUy from Biutid ; 
KoA, as the different seta of children in this one hottso 
bad eadk two several aunts, each d tlte ladiea, by tome, 
aMiuning that relation twice over, it was one of Sontbey'B 
many amosiiig jeste, to call the hill on whidi Greta Hall 
was placed, the ant-hill. Mia. Lorell was the widow of 
Hr. Robert Lovell, who had published a Tolnme of poema, 
in conjunction with Southed, somewhere about the jear 
1797, nnder the Hgnatui«8 of Bion and Uoechna. Ttiis 
lady, having one only boh, did not require any large suite 
of rooms ; and the less so, ss hei son quitted her, at an 
early age, to purane a professional education. The house 
had, therefor^ been divided (not by absolute partition 
into two distinct apartments,* hut by an amicaUe dia- 
tribntion of rooms) between tbe two families of Coleridge 
and Southey ; Coleridge had a separate study, which was 
disMnguished l^ nothing except by an organ amongst its 
fiimiture, and by a magnificent view from its window (or 
windows), if that conld be considered a diatiaction, in a 
situation whose local neceeatiea preeented you with mag- 
nificent olyecta in whatever direction you might happen to 
turn your eyes. 

In the moining, the two families might live apart ; but 
they met at dinner, and in a common draiWing-room ; and 
Sonthey's Ubraiy, in both senses of the word, viz., as a 
room, or as a collection of books — ^was placed at the 



* "Into too dittind apartmenti :" — Tbe word apartment meaning, 
in effect, a compartment of a house, already includes, in its proper 
sense, a mitt of rooms ; and it u a mere vulgar error, arisii^ out of 
the ambitiona usage oflodging-honse keepers, to talk of one family iv 
one estsblisbment occnpyinf; apsrtmenli, in the plntal. The queen's 
qwrtment at St. Jomet's or at VersuUes, not the qaeen's apartmenlo, 
it tbe coir«ct eipieisioD. 
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service of all the ladie* alike. HoweTcr, they #1 not 
intrude upon him, except in cseee where tbey vielkl for 
a larger reception-room, or a more interestmg place for 
suggesting the topics of coiiTersation. Interestiug this 
room was, indeed, and in a degree not often rivalted. The 
library — ^the collection of books, I mean, which formed 
the most conspicaons part of its fumituie within — woe iu 
all senses a good one. The books were chiefly English, 
Spanisb, and Portuguese ; well selected, being the great 
cardinal classics of the three literatures ; fine copies ; and 
decorated externally with a reaaooable elegance, so as 
to make them in harmony with the other embellishments 
of the room. This effect was uded by the horizontal 
arrangement upon brackets of many rare manuscripts — 
Spanisli or Portuguese. Made thus gay within, the room 
stood in little need of attractions ftom* without Yet, 
even upon the gloomiest dtiy of winter, the landscape 
from the difTerent windows was too permanently com- 
manding in its grandeur, too essentially independent of the 
seasons, to fail in iascinating the gaze of the coldest 
and dtUleat spectator. The Lake of Derweutwater iu 
one direction, with its lovely islands — a lake about nine 
miles in circuit, and shaped pretty much like a boy's kite ; 
the Lake of Bassenthwaite in another ; the mount^Jia of 
Newlands shaping themselvea as pavilions ; the gorgeous 
confusion of Borrowdale just revealing its sublime chaos 
through the narrow vista of its gorge ; all these ot^ects lay 
in different angles to the front ; whilst the sullen rear, not 
visible on this side of the house, was closed by the vast and 
towering masses of Skiddaw and Blencathara — mountaiDS 
which are rather to be considered as frontier barriers, and 
chains of hiUy ground, cutting the county of Cumberland 
into great chambers and different climates, than as inau- 
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iated eminencee ; ao mst ia the area which the; oeeapy. 
This graiul panonma of motmtam sceaei;, so Tailed, fsr\ 
extenaire, and yet having the delightful feeling about it cd 
a deep aeclusioii and dell-like Beqneatration fi*om the world 
— a feeling which, in the midst of so expaumve an area 
spread oat below bU windows, could not have been 
Baatained by any barrieis less elevated than Skiddaw or 
Blencathara ; this congregation of hill and klce, ao wide, 
and yet eo prison-like, in ita separation from all beyond it, 
lay for ever under the eyes of Sonthey. Hia position 
locally (and in some respects intdlectually) remioded one of 
Gibbon's. The little town of Keswick and its adjacent 
lake hoie something of the same relation to mighty London 
that Lausanne and its lake may be thought to bear towards 
tumultnons Paris. Southey, like Gibbon, was a miscella- 
neous scholar ; he, like Gibbon, of vast historical research ; 
he, like Gibbon, signally industrious, and patient, and ela- 
borate in collecting the materials for his historical works. 
Like Gibbon, he had dedicated a life to literature ; like 
Gibbon, he had gathered tj) the shores of a beautiful lake, 
remote i^m great capitals, a laige, or at least sufficient 
library (in each case, I believe, the library ranged, as to 
numerical amount, between seven and ten thousand) ; and, 
like Gibbon, he was the most accomplished htt&ateur 
amongst the erudite scholars of his time, and the roost of 
an erudite scholar amongst the accomplished litt^ratcuis. 
After all these pointa of agreement known, it remains as a 
pure advantage on the side of Southey — a mere lucro 
ponatur — that he was a poet ; brilliant in hia descriptive 
powers, and fiisduating in his narration. It is remarkable 
amongst the series of parallelisms which have been or might 
be pursued between two men, that both had the hononr 
of reti«ating by deliberate dkoice from a parliameDtary 
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Ufe :• Gibbon, afler Bome ailent and inert eiperience of that 
warfare ; Soathey, widi a prudent foraaight of the rain to 
his heami and literaiy usefulness, vou vicariotislj^ from the 
experience of others, 

I took leave of Southey in 1807, at the descent into the 
Vale of Legberthvaite, as I have already noticed. One 
year afterwards, I became a permanent resident in his 
neighbourhood ; and although, on rarions accoimtg, my 
intercourse with him was at no time very strict, partly from 
my reluctance to levy any tax on time so precious and 
so fully employed ; partly in consequence of the distance 
(thirteen miles) which divided us, I was yet on snch terms 
for the nest tea or eleven years, that I might, in a qualilied 
sense, call myself his friend. 



* It illustrated the natioiuil seiiBe of Santbey't camprebennTe 
talents, and oF his political integrity, that Lord Radnor (the Bame ' 
who, aniler the couiieey title ot Lord FolkeBtone, had distingiuBheil 
himEelf for very democratic politics ID the Home of Commona, and 
had even uiQiied the technical designation of mJteal) was the man 
who offered lo bring in Soathey for a borough dependent on hit infln- 
ence. Sir Eobeit Peel, under the same sense of Southey's meriti. 
had offered him a baronelcf. Bath honours Were declined on the 
*ame prudential conaideratioDB, and icilb the same perfect dumgnrd 
of all tamptatioDi from penioMl vanity. 
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I have Bomewhera Been it remarked with respect to these 
cba^^ of plajfiarism, that, koverer incoutrorertible, the; diil 
not come widi any proprie^ or grace from mjself ae the sap- 
posed Mend of Coleridge, and u writing mj sketch of Bliffht 
reminiscences on the immedisite Ba^estion of his death. My 
answer is this : J certainly was the mst person (first, I believe, 
\tj tome yeara) to point ont the plagiansinB of Coleridge, and 
above elU. others that drcomatantial pl^iarism, of whicb it is 
impoaaible to aappose liim unconscious, from Schelling. Many 
of nis plagiarisms were probably unintentional, and arose from 
that oonfusioii between uiings floating in the memory and thinra 
self-derived, which happens at times to moat of us that deal mudi 
widi books on the one band, and composition on the other. An 
author can hardly have writt^i much and rapidly, who doea 
not sometimes detect himself and perhaps, therefore, some- 
times fan to detect himself in appropriating the thoughto, 
images, or striking expreBsionB of otners. It is enough for his 
conscientious self-justification, that he is aniioiisly vigilant to 
guard himself from such unacknowledged oblations, and fois 
wiud to acknowledge them as soon as ever they are pointed 
out. But no excess of candour the most indulgent will allow ua 
to suppoee that a most profound speculation upon the original 
relations inter u of the subjective and the objective, literally 
translated from the Qemum, and stretching over some pages, 
could, after any intwval of years, come to be mistaken by 
the translator for his own. This amounted to an entire essav. 
But suppose the compass of tiie case to lie within a single 
word, yet if that word wer« so remarkable, so provocative' to 
the curiosity, and promisincr ^o much weight of meaning (which 
reasonably any great departure from ordinary diction nviut pro- 
mise), as Uie word aempUatic,* we should all hold it mipossible 

• " EfeRp<u(ic.-"— A wriifflf id " Blickwood." who ourlut ■ wtsth Inlo Ow 
dlKonion fu wbKib I and «b*n fanud 11 hud to wHWDnt, niidg 11 Ii nn at 
shu^ bgalul mysalf, tbu 1 had onrlooked cbLi mutf]CAblfr ouft. If I Add, 
Ibere woold bavs Iwen do pnrdcolaT naaon tor raga or scrpTlBfl, ksIdic thai tfa« 
putimlar G<ffnun voil In whEtih Umbo plMuSimi w«« oncfldbkd b«n lent u 
DM nndar mott rigonu Umladoiu h to iha tlma for relurnlD^ It ; the aimer of 
.V. __i ■ — .^^ ^ London, Hul * -ntj (tw bi>n™ {jccirdini lo aj 



^ , oliikHa {whu Oi 

nnilb "[balulf JuoglB of melBpbjiln)". HwaiinM I bnAn 

I obliged mo u Dfoll ■ good d«»L Indeed. II 
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for a m&n to appropriate this word inadvertently. I, therefore, 
greatly underttaied the case against Coleridge, instead of giving 
to it an undue emphasis. Secondly, in Btatingit at all, I did bo 
(as at the time I expMned^ in pure kindness. Well I knew that, 
from the direction in which English philosophic studies were 
now travelling, sooner or later these appropriations of Coleridge 
must be detected ; and I felt that it would break the force of 
fbe discovery, as an uninitigBted sort of police detection, if first 
of all it had been announced by one who, in the same breath, 
wafl professing an unshaken &ith in Coleridge's philosophio 
power. It could not be ai^ed that one of those who most fei^ 
vently admired Coleridge, had professed such feelings only be- 
caiue he was ignorant of Coleridge's obligations to others. Here 
was a man who had actually for huuself, unguided and unwarned, 
discovered these obligations ; and yet, in the very act of making 
that discovery, this man clnn^ to his original feelings and faith. 
Bat thirdly, I must inform the reader, that I was not, nor ever 
bad been, the " friend" of Coleridge in any sense which could 
have a right to restrain my trunkest opinions upon his merits. 

I nsver had lived in such intercourse witJi Coleridge as to 
give me an opportunity of becominf; his friend. To him, I owed 
nothing at fM ; but bo the public, to the body of his own readers, 
every writer owes the truth, and especially on a subject so im- 
portant as that vhich was then before me. 

With r^mect to the cgmparatively trivial case of Fythagonis, 
an author of great distinction in literature and in the Anglican 
Church has profe«sed himself unable to understand what room 
there could be for plagiarism in a case where the solution as- 
cribed to Coleridge was amongst the commonpUces of ordinary 
English academic tuitioiL Locally this may have been so ; but 
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hardly, J conceiTB, in 10 Isige an extent H to nuke that Mlntion 
iwUtet furu. Yet, hoverer thia taaj be, no help is jiiTen to 
Colerid^ ; duce, according to Mr. PrnJe's etarj, wheuier the 
interpretAtion of the riddle vere or were not generally diffiued, 
Ca)erids[e claimed it for hia own, 

Finally — for diatiince from the press and other incosTenieDces 
of unusual pressure obhge me to wind up auddenlv — the whole 
spirit of my record at the time (twenty ye«rs ago], and in par- 
ticulor the special alhision tn the last Duke of Ancaster'e case, 
as one which ran parallel to Coleridjie'H, involving the same pro- 
pensity to appropriate what generdlj were trifles in the midst 
of enormous and redundant wealth, survives as an indication of 
the antniiM with which I approached thia subject, starling even 
from the assumption I was bound to comider myself under the 
restraints of friendship — which, for the second bme let me re- 
peat, I was not In. reality, the not«s contributed to the Aldine 
edition of the " Biographia Literaria," by Coleridge's admintble 
daughter, have placed this whole subject in a new light i and in 
doing this, have unavoidably reflected some degree of justification 
npon myBel£ Too much so, I understand to be the feeling in 
some (quarters. This lamented Udy is thought to have shown 
partialities in her distributions of praise and blame upon this 
subject. I will not here enter into that discussion. But, as 
reepects the justiiication of her father, I regard hor mode of 
argument as unassailable. Filial pieb' the most tender never 
was BO finely reconciled with candour towards the fiercest of his 
antagonists Wherever the plagiarism was undeniable, she has 
allowed it ; whilst palliating its faultiness by showing the cir- 
cumstances uuder which it arose. But she has also opened a 
new view of other circumstances under which an apparent pla- 
giarism arose that was not reaL I myself for instance, knew 
cases where Coleridge gave to young kdies a copy of Tcrsea, 

headed thus — " Ijnea on , from the German of Hijlt^." 

Other young ladies made transcripts of these lines ; and, canng 
nothiiu for the German authorship, naturally fathered them 
upon 0>lerid(», the translator. These lines were subsequently 
circulated as Coleridge's, and as if on Coleridge's own authority. 
Thus arose many cases of apparent plagiarism. And, hwtly, as 
his daughter most truly reports, if ne took — he gave. Conti- 



nually he fancied other men s thoughts his own ; but such it 
the confusions of his memory, that continually, and with i 
greater liberality, be twcrif)ed his own thoughts to othen. 
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